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COST OF LIVING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
THIRD ARTICLE—THE FEEDING OF THE FAMILY. 


The second article in this series, published in the November issue 
of the Montuty Review, brought out the fact that a very large pro- 
portion of the low-income families of Washington were not spend- 
ing enough money upon food to maintain the family members in 
good health. The conclusion was based on the assumption that an 
adult male could not be maintained in health at a less expenditure 
than 31 cents per day for raw food at present prices. This minimum 
standard of 31 cents per day was based upon earlier studies, with 
allowance made for recent increases in the cost of food. 

A special dietary study made by this bureau in cooperation with 
the Department of Agriculture, the results of which were not com- 
pletely tabulated at the time the above article was published, reaches 
substantially the same conclusion—namely, that 30 cents is the least 
sum upon which an adult male could be properiy fed at the prices 
now prevailing. 

And such a sum, it must be emphasized, is not offered as a guide to 
proper feeding. It is no more than the theoretical minimum upon 
which health could be maintained provided that the housekeeper 
has a perfect scientific knowledge of food values and food buying, 
that there is absolutely no waste in cooking and eating, and that 
eating is a mere mechanical process of stoking the stomach with 
food to keep the fires of life burning. As a matter of fact, of course, 
it is wildly incorrect to assume scientific knowledge of food on the 
part of the average housewife; some waste is absolutely unavoid- 


1Some of the more important studies used as reference in the preparation of this 
article were: 

The chemical composition of American food materials, by W. O. Atwater. Bulletin 
No. 28, Dept. of Agriculture. 

How to select foods, by Caroline L. Hunt and Helen W. Atwater. Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 808, Dept. of Agriculture. 

Household waste and ways to avoid it, by Caroline L. Hunt. Circular of May 9, 1917, 
Office of Home Economics, Dept. of Agriculture. 
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able; and eating itself is inevitably, and perhaps desirably, a soipco 
of much enjoyment. To those of very small incomes the pleas), 
associated with daily eating is one of the most important incentiy>. 
for keeping alive at all. 

The minimum of 30 or 31 cents a day for food per adult male | 
thus extremely low. But the startling fact, as was pointed out in {}\. 
earlier article, is that, even when such standards are taken andj) 
allowance is made for waste and ignorance, a very large number «{ 
the families covered by this investigation fall below the * minimiy, 
of subsistence ” line and many fall far below.’ 


PROPER FOOD NOT ALTOGETHER A MATTER OF COST. 


For all of the families falling below the 30-cent-per-day minimum. 
an analysis of diet would have little interest. Most of them were 
spending as much as they could on food and no better knowledge 
food values and food buying would make possible the obtaining «! 
a diet adequate to healthful living. To preach to such families thie 
“ gospel of the clean plate,” or to offer them dietary advice, would |) 
bitter irony. / 

But undernourishment and bad nourishment are not entirely mat- 
ters of insufficient expenditure for food. Often they are due to 
bad distribution of the amount expended, to lack of knowledge of 
food values, and of the needs of the human body. 

With this fact in mind, the investigation of the cost of living in thc 
District of Columbia was made to include a special dietary study of 
a group of families. From the data obtained it is possible, by com 
parison with recognized standards, to judge whether the familic 
were undernourished or overnourished and whether the housekeepers 
were wise in their selection of food. Also it is possible in some | 
stances to point out wherein a different selection of food would |ia\ 
furnished a more nutritious diet for the same expenditure, or o1 
equally nutritious for a less expenditure. 


PLAN OF THE DIETARY STUDY. 


The study was made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in coopera- 
tion with the Office of Home Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture. In such an inquisitorial and difficult undertaking as a dict 
ary study the value of the results obtained depends entirely upon ti 
intelligence displayed in gathering the facts (the raw material for 
tabulations) and in making generalizations therefrom. Three speci:! 
agents of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, chosen because of their tac! 
and special training and experience in dietetics, were assigned to (0 
the field work under the supervision of Dr. Charles F. Langworthy ai 





1 See MONTHLY REVIEW for November, 1917, pp. 2-4. 
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his staff in the Division of Home Economics. The families studied 
were selected by these three agents, each agent limiting herself to 
about three families in any one week, so that she could visit each 
family every day for the purpose of weighing and estimating the 
quality of the food purchased and weighing and estimating the 
amount of foodstuffs going out as garbage. The agent first won 
the hearty cooperation of the families and through her daily visits 
was able to check up accurately every item of kitchen income and 
outgo. 

The families cooperating were 31 in number, 23 white and 8 
colored, with incomes varying from $400 to $1,600 per year. They 
were chosen from the list of those who had previously cooperated by 
furnishing data for the general cost of living investigation. Each 
of them conformed to the usual definition of a typical family, i. e., 
man, wife, and two or more children under 16 not earning money, 
and no boarders or roomers in the household. The study of each 
family’s diet covered a period of a week, counted as 21 meals, and, 
with four exceptions, all were made in the month of May, 1917, the 
four exceptions falling in April, June, and July. 

All food in the house was weighed on the first day of the study, 
and all food purchased through the week was similarly weighed. 
From the total weight of food of various kinds on hand or pur- 
chased during the week was deducted the weights of the various 
foods on hand on the last day of the study. The weight of the 
garbage day by day was also subtracted. This gave the amount 
uctually consumed by the family. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
furnished scales and trays for weighing, a garbage can for keeping 
the table and kitchen waste, and blank forms for entering the food 
purchased during the week. Facts were also obtained by the agents 
regarding the sex, age, weight, occupation, and number of meals 
taken by each member of the family, and the number of meals taken 
by guests, if any. 

HOW WE CHOOSE OUR FOOD. 


Very few people understand what their food contains or whether 
the food they eat is fitted to the needs of the body. The extent of 
the common knowledge is roughly indicated by that of the little 
girl who eats bread crusts to make her hair curly and by that of the 
man who eats fish to develop his brain power. As a result of this 
ignorance there is great waste in the purchase and use of food, loss 
of money, and injury to health. The food costing least per pound 
may be and often is the most expensive per unit of nourishing 
value. The stuff eaten by store and factory employees, especially 
young girls, often serves merely to tickle the palate and not to fur- 
nish fuel and tissue for the body. 

[1075] 
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Even though so much valuable work has been done by the Depa: - 
ment of Agriculture and others on the subject of the nutrition «/ 
man, very few people have informed themselves of it or make 
use of it. It is not possible, in this place, to enter into an exten «| 
discussion of human nutrition. But it is desirable to point « 
briefly what may be considered as necessary to a well-balanced i 
in order to make clear the results of the present study. — 

WHAT CONSTITUTES A WELL-BALANCED DIET? 


A “balanced” ration, as the term is used in connection with m. 
planning, is one which provides a mixed diet made up of varied 4) 
sufficient food to meet all bodily needs. It is absolutely essenti,! 
that the diet contain different kinds of food in order that life a) 
health may be maintained. When people live for a considera, 
time on a too restricted diet they develop various definite diseaso: 
Thus, the rice diet of the poor people of Japan leads to beriber 
scurvy is caused by too much salt meat and lack of fresh vegetables: 
and the lack of lime in the food of children produces rickets. | 
uddition, variety is desirable because food is more perfectly utilize: 
when taken as part of a mixed diet than when taken alone. \ 
dinner of pork chop, macaroni and cheese, suet pudding, and choc: 
late would be a bad combination because it would preponderate j) 
the fatty foods, A dinner of baked potato, halibut, spinach, brea. 
butter, and Indian pudding would be more nearly balanced. 

The three nutrients found in food are protein, fat, and carbol. 
drates (starches, sugars, and cellulose). The body demands a ce) 
tain proportion of each of these and the amounts eaten must |) 
sufficient to produce a certain fuel value. In the actual serving 0! 
meals, these three nutrients may be obtained through various con 
binations of foods. For this purpose food may be divided into fi\: 
classes and it is very important that the food consumed during the 
day should contain a fairly definite proportion from each of these 
groups. The five classes are shown in the following list, with the 
approximate amounts which will furnish a balanced ration and » 
fuel vaiue of 3,000 calories for the support of one adult male for onc 
day at moderate muscular work. These amounts are liberal rathie: 


than bare minmma.! 


Rich and Plain and 
comparatively comparatively 
expensive diet. cheap diet. 

Protein foods: Meats, eggs, etec_.__.From 160z. down to ---_- 10 oz. 
(4 oz. of milk may be substituted for 1 oz. of other protein food.) 
Se ee ee From3o0z. down to. ~~ 14 oz. 
Cereals and other starches____-~-- From9oz. up to_------- 20 oz. 
AT AR, TEE Ss From3o0z. down to_-_-- 14 oz. 
Cellulose: Fruits and vegetables__From 2 lbs. down to___-_- 1 Ib. 





1 Household waste and ways to avoid it, by Caroline L. Hunt, Circular of May 9, 191%, 
Office of Home Economics, Dept. of Agriculture. 
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For convenience in the proper selection of foods according to the 
above standards, the following classification of the more common 


toods is given. 


1 Foods rich in protein: 4. Foods rich in sugars—Concluded. 
Lean meat of all kinds. Candy. 
Fish, ete. Jellies, preserves, 
Poultry, game, Dried fruits. 
Eggs. Sweet cakes. 


(Cheese. Desserts. 


Milk. 5. Foods rich in cellulose and min 
Dried beans, peas, lentils, soy erals (body-regulating sub- 
beans, stances): 

Nuts (except chestnuts). Fruits 

» Foods rich in fat: Apples, pears. 
Lutter, oleomargarine. Berries, cherries. 
Lard, suet, cooking fats. Muskmelons, ete 
Oils. Oranges, lemons, grapefruit. 
Bacon, fat salt pork. thubarb. 
Cream, Figs, ete. 
Chocolate. Vegetables— 

8 J'oods rich in stareh: Greens, spinach, dandelions, 
Wheat, corn, barley, rye, ete. etc. 
bread, crackers. Green beans, peas, et 
breakfast foods. Beets, carrots, parsnips, tur- 
Macaroni, ete. nips, radishes. 
Rice, tapioca, hominy. Cabbage, brussels = sprouts, 
Potatoes. cauliflower. 
Bananas. Onions, lettuce, celery,  to- 
Chestnuts. matoes, 

4, Foods rich ii sugars: Squash, cymling. 
Sugar. Okra, artichokes, asparagus, 





Molasses, honey, etc. ete. 


FUEL VALUE OF FOODS. 


By fuel value is meant the energy-giving quality of food and. 
broadly speaking, it is the principal measure of the nutritive value 
of food. This fuel value, or energy, is expressed in terms of calories. 
Thus, the calorie is the unit measure of heat, the same as the pint is 
the unit liquid measure. It is the amount of heat required to raise 
one pint of water 4° F. Foods can be burned in a special apparatus 
to determine the fuel value. Experiments made with the respiration 
‘alorimeter to measure the energy used up by a man proves that the 
heat generated by a given amount of food is the same, whether it is 
burned in a crucible or used up (burned) in the human body. 

But the number of calories which a given weight of food yields 
is not a completely safe guide to its nutritive value. It is a guide 
to the extent that all nutrition experts agree that a sufficient number 
of calories is the main thing to be sought for in providing a diet. It 
is an unsafe guide, unless the housekeeper remembers that the neces- 
{1077 
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sary calories are to be taken from a varied selection of foods jy order 
to get the different materials which the body needs for growth — 
that is, the housekeeper should choose her foods from a/Z of the ()~ 
food classes mentioned above (fruits, meats, ete.) in order to oo; 
as nearly as possible a “ balanced ” diet. 


DIFFERENT AMOUNTS OF FOOD REQUIRED BY PERSONS OF DIFFERENT SEXES 
AGES, AND OCCUPATIONS. ) 


Age, occupation or activity, and size are the most important factops 
influencing the total food requirement of the body. Activity of tho 
body includes the muscular movements required in the performan ‘0 
of all internal and external work, as digestion, assimilation, ¢ipe\|,- 
tion, shoveling, sewing, walking. 

In general, it appears that the food requirements of men an 
women of equal activities are in proportion te their body weielits. 
and the amount required by children varies primarily with age. 
Women, on the average, weigh about eight-tenths as much as men. 
and it is commonly assumed that if equally active their food require- 
ments will stand in the same proportion. It is customary to assign 
certain factors which will represent, approximately, the amount of 
nutrients required by different persons as compared with an adult 
man engaged in moderate muscular labor. The factors are base 
in part upon actual investigation and in part upon arbitrary assump- 
tion. They are subject to such revision as future experimental evi- 
dence may warrant. Representing by 100 the needs of a man at 
moderately active muscular work, the relative amounts of food con- 
sumed by men and women at different kinds of work and by children 
of different ages are given in the following table: 


Man: 
ee ee a es a oe kn nine 120 
At moderately active muscular work___--------------- 100 
pS 90 
II SIE ES: CS ee 80 
Man or woman: 
I i ci ch emtnenindibendieren 90 
Re ES I EE Pe, TO-SO 
Woman: 
At moderately active work_____-_~-~~- aR Aa 80 
oT ge. A ee See eee ise ay oo TO 
Boy: 
EN ee ee a Oe a ee a ae 100 
SEE POLE LL SE OT LT |e TE 90 
EE ESE RS SS ARE. ee eee 70 
I TRE 5 IE OE Ny 60 
Girl: 
adil ciseeerecdebsnnananinspinieiemanan ee 90 
OE EEE OE Ye Lee See ESE ee 70 
60 


EEE RE AS CRT eS Ae OOS eee, eee 
[1078] 
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Child: 


EERE NEE EN le ae RSD aC oe 50 
| gk nn jedan tein Hin iedentnieheindiacd-cedinigapinain : 40 
I ae oer 30 


By the use of the above table the food consumption of the various 
family members can be expressed in terms of adult males, and it 
thereby becomes possible to compare the food consumption of families 
of varying sizes, made up of members of different ages and occu- 
pations, on a common basis as to cost and adequacy of the diet. 

ANALYSIS OF THE DIETARIES OF 31 FAMILIES. 

The results of the analysis of the 31 dietaries are shown in three 
tables presented with this article. Table 1 shows each family’s ex- 
penditures by the familiar food groups such as “fruits and vege- 
tables,” “meats,” “starches,” etc. Table 2 shows the amounts per 
man per day? of the three nutrients or chemical compounds—protein, 
fat, carbohydrates—derived from the foods consumed by the family. 
Table 3 shows the distribution of the expenditures for the principal 
items of food, as meat, milk, eggs, flour, sugar, etc.; also a column for 
“ other foods,” which includes seasonings, cocoa, salad dressing, beer, 
etc. 

The following discussion is limited to the data of Table 1 as the 
classification there used is familiar and may be of practical value in 
the actual planning of family menus. The table shows clearly the 
composition and income of each family, its expenditures for food, 
and the cost and amounts of the different kinds of food consumed. 
The foods are divided into the five main classes: (1) Fruits and 
vegetables, i. e., foods valuable chiefly for minerals and cellulose; 
(2) meats, milk, and other protein-rich foods, such as fish, eggs, 
cheese, legumes, and baked beans; (3) cereals and other starchy 
foods, such as flour, bread, corn meal, rice, potatoes, macaroni, etc. ; 
(4) sweets, such as sugar, molasses, candy, sweet pastry, dried fruit, 
ete.; (5) fatty foods, such as butter and lard and their substitutes, salt 
pork, bacon, and chocolate. The miscellaneous column covers such 
items as tea, coffee, seasonings, etc. Those foods which contain 


1The method used in the detailed calculations of the amounts of food consumed “ per 
man, per day,’ was briefly as follows: 

The family was first reduced to number of equivalent adult males, by the use of the 
factors given on pages 6 and 7 and the number of meals taken were calculated in terms 
of an adult man. An example will make this plainer. Thus, a particular family would 


be calculated as follows: 





Age. Occupation. Factor. Meals. 
CO Carpenter —_ ~~ 2 x 5 = 18.0 meals by adult man. 
ere Housekeeper ___ 0.8 x 2 = 16.8 meals by adult man, 
a 6 At school...... 0.5 x 21 = 10.5 meals by adult man. 
ee = eS 0 See 0.3 x 21 = 6.3 meals by adult man. 
CO SE Ee ee ee 51.6 meals by adult man. 


Total adult-man meals (51.6) divided by 3 (coanting 3 meals a day) gives 17.2 days 
per man, or the equivalent of 1 man for 17.2 days. 

Next, the amount of food consumed by the family is divided by this latter figure— 
17.2—and the result is the amount consumed “ per man per day.” 


[1079] 
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TABLE 1.—ANALYSIS OF DIETARIES OF 3; | 
| Expenditures for | Fruit 
food. } ve 
‘Equiv-| x; a a 
alent | Nar 
Num- — chil . : | 
. ber in | males ~ | Annua . 
Family No. fam- | con- haw ow income. | Per | ota, | Per | eA 
ily. | sum- cent man | , Pe! 
: 12 - for famil 
Ing i of in- week ond - 
food.: | Years. come. * | day. | then 
| | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 | 9 
W hite. | 
Annual income $500 and under | 
$700: | 
RE ee 6 3.8] 4 $575 73 | $8.031 |$0.331 | $0. 435 
GL spleen oR os hs 4 3.5| 2 624 77 | 9.222] .525| 1.08 
a | a eae ee: 9 5.4 6 624 84 10. 06 > too vi 
ES oe ee ee OP Ebon Sas 4 607.67 | 77.9 | 9.104 | 357 | 6 2 
Annual income $700 and under |~ Se 
$1,000: 
SGN a a ne 9 5.8 6 720 80 11.10 . 273 | . 89 
ET er rn eee 5 3.8 2 720 75 10.368 | .451 | 2.227 
Bek a5 bias bw igi. ren age 4 2.6 2 738 48 6.798 | .41 | .906 
Dahinis metadeik aed odes oe Matas bce 6 3.6 4 821 63 9.888 | .392) 1.46 
ey RAE a, 6 3.9 4 900 60 10.395 | .417| 1.59 
ie i as eh ala eae 4 2.8 2 965 47 | 8.811 45 1.17 - 
a, See Pv | ay 3.3) 810.67] 61.3| 9.560] .385| 1.374 
Annual income $1,000 and un- — r 
der $1,400: | 
SS a a ee 5 3.7 2 1,000 50 9. 55 . 369 1. 53 
BE a a aes pe ae 4 3.7 2 1,050 39 7. 833 ~387 | 1.215 
ee ee te eee 4 4.3 2 1, 056 39 7.943 | .466]) .942 
nS ape Ee ER Be EE 5 3.6 3 1, 200 57 13. 67 542 | 2.26 
ERENT AEC Y 4 3.6] 2 | 1,300 33 8.35 | .41 | .97 
Bae en SOS ee ees 4 3.9 2 1,352 24 6. 159 -308 |} .53 
ete hb oe Tv S2e 2.21 1,159.67] 40 | 8.918] .414| 1.241 
Annual income $1,400 and un- 
der $1,700: 
Divbaptdeisenqubqatdsbowasasd 6 4.4 4 1, 400 45 12.03 . 458 1. 59 
Sieg bi ia indeadii inlet 4 2.6] 2 | 1,400 38 | 10.165] .559] 1.34 
DR ee eee Pere: eee o 3.5 3 1, 464 37 10.377 - 438 1.25 
Stet ich dsiieaasaenssto’s 6 4.0} 3 | 1,475 46 | 13.044] .448] 1.19 | 
| WES pega er 6 4.9} 4 |15500 42 |12.175| .43 68 | 
RE ee oho ae ee 4 4.1 2 1, 580 20 6. 124 34 . 635 | 
Re ok titke Shainin heya ss Niieee 4 4.6 1 1, 600 32 9. 695 445 2. 205 
iisthcnheinindten- cone sni-enation 5 3.3] 3 | 1,626 29 9.165 | .397| 1.36 | 
a le oe tt i te ove! 2.8 | 1,505.63 | 35.7 | 10.347| .435| 1.28 
Colored. —— 
Annual income $400 and under 
700: 
| a ee et CE 4 2.7 2 450 87 7. 55 .399 | 1.02 | 
pet a Ri Aeon: 4 4.0} 2 | 520 ai | 413 | 1199] 145 | 2 
ee eee eran 6 3.9 4 540 51 5. 309 .217 ei (21 
Py odaich ethane dies vatabewocka 5 3.1 3 600 48 5. 52 . 261 0 | 4 
eatin Rie my Re 2.8| 527.50| 55.5| 5.627] .256| .59 | 
Annual income $700 and under — rT a 
$1,000: : 
TE clad gee aids <xiniean 5 4.2] 3 765 55 | 8.04 | .317] .65 | 
hi bn iS eon eh ahinne.0 edaaden ie. 3.1 1 846 43 6.982} .321 91 6.1 
Se ht ovis coon tate co pekaved cw | 3.1 3 900 44 7.618] .351 . 57 | 1.1 
he sicics ebb ebbbsdewens sate. i= 3.8) 2 901 63 10.875 | .511 | 2.72 | 15 
An ale Pe. Bet 2.3| 853 51.1{ 8.379| .377) 121 | 7 
| SR ee eee ae 2.9{ 1,116.96] 44.7] 9.607| .406| 1.21 | 7 
i Pt ah Ai an eo ee 2.5) 690.25] 52.8] 7.003] .318 .90 6. ( 
Total, white and colored..| 5.0 |....... 2.8 | 1,006. 84 | 46. 7 8.935 | . 385 | 1.13 7.3 
Approximate amount per man per day considered necessary. ....... een se _.| 1 to2 Ibs. 





1 Some of these include visitors. 
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os , Oz. & dz. 
$2.19 7.9 | $0.00 0.0 $3. 071 24.5 | $0.94 6.1 | $1.03 2.4 | $0.365| 3,295 
1,38 14.9 . 70 4 2. 105 23.2} .495 | 4. . 382 13{ .08 | 3,893 
5 85 7.3 44 | 1 2. 56 15.3 5 | 27] or} 2.0] 1.14 | 2,728 
(2.579 1.‘ 
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6.0} .! ‘3 4. 17. |: .! 
1. 337 12.8 15 aa 1. 816 13. 4 . 643 3. | 
1. 25 6.9} .41 2 1. 571 17.0] .446 3. 
3, 835 8.0 65 oe 2. 283 12.5) .71 4. 
3. 70 9.7 275 “s 2.18 16.9} .89 | 5. 
3.519 | 10.2 43 2 1. 82 14.5} .662 3 
3.340] 85] .403| .14] 2.285| 15.4| .679| 3.6 
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| | 
3. 56 8.9} .30 1 2.21 17.2 | . 67 3.8 | 103 | 22! .25 2.953 
3.11 11.0} .40 2 1.293] 12.2] 1.13 6.4] .575 | .9 11 | 2,538 
2. 52 7.6| 1.52 9 1.223] 12.0] .445 3.8| .966 2.7| .227| 2,927 
3. 55 9.8] .43 "2 3.59 | 20.9 | 141 7.7| 1.89 3.5| .54 | 4,028 
3.11 10.7} .58 1.49 12.9 97 cae.) Rat ae 2) (83 
2.55 9.4} .0 0 1.821] 17.9] .35 3.2] .738| 24] .17 2,418 
3.07 | 329.5] 156 | 3 1.938} 15.4] .829| 4.9| .983| 2.2 105 | 2,916.3 
7.7| 1. .6 2. Oo} 1. 4.8] 1.65 2.3} .0 | 3,47 
3.105} 11.8] 1.20 | 2.856| 25.9] .49 4.3} 1.154 4.8| .02 | 4,437 
3.984 | 10.6 51 2 2.178} 12.6] 1.37 6.2| .965 1.8) .12 | 2,940 
4. 62 9.1 724 2 2.957} 17.9| 1.893 5.7| 1.46 2.1) .20 2, 893 
4. 26 10.7] .55 2 3. 74 23.1 | .925 5.1] 1.50 2.9} .52 3, 801 
1. 56 4.7| 1.45 8 . 805 9.8| .643 5.0| .801 2.9 | 23 2,763 
2.95 8.3} .825 4 | 1.345) 11.1 . 72 4.5| 1.49 2.5} .16 2,820 
1, 48 3.6 94 | -4 2. 40 16.3 . 955 3.4| 1.88 3.5| .15 | 2,693 
| ane — SS = 
3.169] 83} .951| .4 | 2404] 16.9] 1. 004 | 4.9] 1.363} 28| .175 | 3,199.9 












































1.5 to 3 oz. 


5 to 8 oz. 0.6 to 0.9 qt. 9 to 20 oz. 
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several different nutrients, and most of them do, are put under ti) 
heading representing the nutrient for which they are most valuable. 

For each of the five classes there is shown the total weekly cost 
and the amount consumed per adult male per day. In order to detey. 
mine the amount consumed per man per day all members of {j\, 
family are converted into terms of adult males according to {\\ 
method noted in a preceding paragraph. Allowance is also made {op 
all visitors eating with the family during the period covered. 

Per cent of income spent for food (column 6).—In accord with 
usual experience, the per cent of the family’s income spent foy food. 
as shown in column 6, is seen to decrease as the incomes increase. |) 
other words, the poorer the family the larger the proportion of jt. 
expenditures that must go for food. As regards the 23 white familics. 
this proportion varies from 20 per cent in the case of family No. »1, 
with an income of $1,580 per year, to the astonishing figure of s| 
per cent in the case of family No. 3 with an income of only $624 per 
year. Even then, however, this latter family was probably not sutli- 
ciently fed, the average daily food expenditure per man being only 
26.6 cents. Colored family No. 24 is even worse off, spending S7 per 
cent of its income for food. 

Food expenditure per man per day (column 8).—The figures i) 
this column measure roughly the sufficiency of the family food ex 
penditure, although it does not indicate whether the expenditure is 
wisely distributed. The average food cost per man per day, it wil! 
be noted, ranged from 26.6 to 55.9 cents among the white famili: 
and from 19.4 to 51.1 cents among the colored. That the lower 
income families had the lower expenditures for food is to be ex- 
pected, not because they consciously figured how to get the mos 
nutriment for the least money, but simply because they did not have 
more money to spend. But among the white families the advance 
in food cost per man per day was by no means uniform with i 
creasing income. The several families also show a very great varia 
tion in the return for the money as measured by calories. Thats, 
family No. 5 spent 45.1 cents per man per day but got only 2,/')5 
calories, whereas family No. 27 spent only 26.1 cents but got 2,!21 
calories, which is almost the standard of 3,000 usually considere« 


necessary. 
DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD ITEMS. 


Fruits and vegetables (columns 9 and 10).—Although none of the 
averages for the income groups is up to the standard assumed to be 
necessary in fruits and vegetables, it is noted that the amount eaten 
per man daily is just about twice as much in the highest-income 
group in both white and colored as it is in the lowest-income group. 
This would indicate that people with limited incomes will spend for 
meat first, and if they have any money left will then buy a few 
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vegetables. The general idea seems to be prevalent that meat is the 
all-important thing in keeping one alive and that all sorts of dire 
things may happen if there is no meat on the table. 

It will be noted by comparing the amounts of fruits and vegetables 
consumed, with the approximate amount considered necessary (about 
1 to 2 pounds per man per day), that all the families were low in 
the provision of these foods except possibly two families, No. 22, 
white, and No. 31, colored; and No. 31 did not have enough to 
offset the high amount of protein foods eaten. 

Meats and protein-rich foods (columns 11 to 14).—These are the 
body-building foods, a certain amount of which is indispensable 
for growth and repair. An examination of the expenditures for 
these foods shows a marked contrast to those for fruit and vege- 
tables, namely, that the great majority of families, all but three in 
fact, consumed sufficient protein foods—in many cases too much. 
These three families consumed, respectively, 4.7, 3.6, and 4.4 ounces, 
and were thus not very far below the assumed standard of 5 to 8 
ounces per man per day. Some physiologists think this standard for 
meat consumption too high. 

Milk, although it belongs in the class with meat and protein-rich 
foods, is shown in separate columns (13 and 14) because of its very 
great importance as a suitable food for children, being valuable for 
minerals, and especially so for lime, which goes to make bone. The 
small amount spent by colored people for milk is doubtless respon- 
sible for the bowlegs and pinched look of many of their children. 
In fact, none of the colored families used a sufficient amount, and 
two families (Nos. 25 and 29) used absolutely no fresh milk, although 
there were two children in each family. No. 29 did use one-half 
quart of condensed milk during the week. It has frequently been 
stated that a quart of milk a day is not too much to provide for each 
young child in the family—say between 2 and 12 years. 

In the milk consumption “ per man per day” (column 14), from 
0.6 to 0.9 of a quart of milk is figured as the standard. By compar- 
ing the amounts used with this standard a marked absence of this 
important article of food is seen. Two families among the whites 
used no fresh milk—No. 1, with four children, and No. 15, with 
two children. They used one-half quart and 0.3 of a quart of 
condensed milk, respectively, during the week, but condensed milk 
in any amount can scarcely be accepted as a substitute for fresh milk. 

Among the white people five families used only the low amount 
of 0.1 of a quart per man daily, and only four families (Nos. 12, 16, 
17, and 21) seemed to use a sufficient amount. These four used, 
respectively, 0.9, 0.6, 0.7, and 0.8 of a quart per man per day. Only 
one of these families used any condensed milk in addition, No. 21 
using 0.3 of a quart during the week. 
[1083] 
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Cereals (columns 15 and 16).—Cereals and such other starchy foo 
as potatoes and macaroni, are a cheap source of fuel or energy for 
the body. Thus, the less money a housekeeper has to spend, the more 
she should rely on cereals to give the required number of calopi 
The figures in column 16—giving the amount of cereals consume dy 
man per day—show that most of the families consumed ej), 
cereals. Nevertheless nine white and three colored families consi))), 
less than 15 ounces per man per day, which may be considered  {,)) 
average amount. An inspection of the detailed figures shows ¢! 
the cost per man per day was consequently high and the calor. 
received were low in these nine white families without excepti) 
They all fell below the standard (3,000 calories per man per d:\ 
in spite of their relatively high food expenditures, which ran fio) 
34 to 46.6 cents per man per day, most of them being above 38.7 cents. 

The three colored families who were low in consumption of cere. 
(Nos. 25, 26, and 29) got a better return in calories for their mo: 
but were still below the required number. In these families {)), 
daily cost per man was 19.4 cents, 21.7 cents, and 32.1 cents, and | 
number of calories received was 1,920, 2 142, and 2,882, respectively. 

Sweets (columns 17 and 18).—Here, as in the case of meats, th 
is an overabundance in consumption. By comparing the amounts 
eaten (column 18) with the average amount recommended, a 
2 ounces, the figures show that in all families except one there was » 
excess consumption of sweets, the amounts eaten in many cases beiny 
from twice to three times as much needed. 

Fats (columns 19 and 20).—The figures here also show a genera! 
oversufficiency. By comparing the amounts (column 20) with tli 
standard of 14 to 3 ounees per man per day, it appears that only six 
families fell below this amount—three white and three colore:. 
Family No. 25 was decidedly the lowest. Five families consume: 
over 3 ounces. 

Fuel value (column 22).—The meaning of fuel value has been ex- 
plained in the preceding pages. The best authorities allow an average 
of about 3,000 calories as the daily requirements of a man at moderate 
muscular work, and this standard is used in the present study. From 
an inspection of the figures in column 22, it will be seen that 1!) 
of the families received less than 3,000 calories per man per day, 
the lowest (No. 25) receiving only 1,920 calories. The other 12 
families all received over 3,000 calories per man per day, the highest 
being 4,437 (No. 17). 

COMMENTS ON SELECTED FAMILIES. 


Interesting side lights on diet and possible,improvement in dietary 
distribution appear in the following more detailed analysis of the 
expenditures for the week of four of the families listed in the table: 
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Family No. 8 spent three-fifths of its annual income for food, and 
the total protein, fat, carbohydrate (and energy) supplied would 
seem to indicate that the diet was well planned. But it may be 
noted that almost one-half of the total expenditure for the week was 
for meat, eggs, and butter, all three of which are very expensive. 
\lso it is important to point out that the value of milk for children 
has been overlooked, as about 3 quarts had to supply the needs of 
father, mother, and four children under 9 years of age during the 
entire week. The amount of cereals used was insignificant, except 
that served in the form of bread, but the allowance of sugar was 
generous. Too much canned goods was used, considering the fact 
that certain fresh fruits and vegetables were available at relatively 
low prices, 

Family No. 13 furnishes an example of relatively extravagant food 
habits. The total energy furnished is very generous, as is the pro- 
portion of the total income spent for food. For butter $1.23 was 
spent. The amount for fresh milk was small, as only 48 cents was 
expended for this very wholesome food, providing only 4.3 quarts 
for the week for a family with three children. Cereals were practi: 
cally omitted except as served in wheat breads, and even these were 
partly furnished in expensive forms. Sweets were also furnished in 
considerable excess. It is obvious that less food could have been 
served had it been better selected. Less meat and cheaper cuts could 
have been used and more money spent for milk. Also the quantity of 
fat could have been reduced, and at least a part of that supplied in 
the expensive form of butter replaced by a cheaper fat. Some of the 
money expended for sweets should have purchased more liberal 
amounts of cereals. These féw simple changes would have made a 
better and cheaper diet. 

Family No. 20—The protein, fat, carbohydrate, and calories per 
man per day are in excess of the amount usually considered necessary. 
However, in spite of the fact that there were four children in the 
family, only 55 cents was spent for fresh milk (5.5 quarts), while 
43.19 was expended for meat and fish. With the exception of bread, 
very little cereal food was included in the diet, but more than twice 
the necessary amount of sugar was used. The amounts of fresh fruit 
and vegetables were small. Had less money been expended for meat 
and sugar and more for fresh milk, cereals, fresh fruit, and vege- 
tables, the diet could have been made not only more satisfactory 
from a nutritional standpoint, but much less expensive. 

Family No. 25 spent only 19.4 cents per man per day for food. At 
present prices it is not hard to understand that only 1,920 calories 
per man per day were obtained, or that the quantities of protein, fat, 
and carbohydrate supplied were below what is required to maintain 
health. 


25413°—17 2 [1085] 
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TABLE 2.—PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF Fon; 
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———————— a em 
\Num- Expenditures for food. | Meat. Fish 
Num- Per of , ee Cte 
Family No ber in| Gen | Annual _ 
‘ is fam- mien income.| Per | Per 
ily. | 12 cent Total for| man Oz Cost < 
sean ofin-| week. pn —> ML. ( 
J ry come. ay. 
White. 
SERS eee 6| 4] $575] 73| $8031 | $0.331| 989.5] $1.37 72.0] 0 
Pbk ckscubetsthhisss 4 2 624] 77; 9.22 525 | 189.0] 3.477 5.0 | 
RSE RET are 9; 6 624 84 | 10.06 266} 69.0] 1.03 |....... 
ies okt sack dace. Tea 6 720 | 80/} 11.10 273 | 185.0] 3.37 |._.._- 
Th i a aa } 5 2 720; 75| 10.368 451] 212.5] 3.155 |....... 
| 
OO i a i a ae or 2 738 | 48 6. 798 410} 825] 1.20 37.0 
ese et ty, dda rmiissy @ 821} 63 9. 888 392 | 163.8] 3.13 |....... 
ERENT ETE } 6) 4 900} 60] 10.395 417| 163.0] 2.54 |....- 
eo eae 3 cea | 4 2 965 47 8 811 50} 780] 2.179] 41.0 
© ESP Dat RE IS: | 5] 2] 1,000; 50 9. 55 369 | 156.5] 2,62 3.0 
ES eae oe | { 2|/ 1,050; 39 7.833 | .387| 985] 1.63 31.0 
SC a ee ee 4 2] 1,056) 39 7. 943 . 466 69.7 | 1.62 
ER eee 5| 3] 1,200| 57| 1367 | .542| 1525] 249 | 20.0 
LE. . dcmnatanensbbeads | i. 2] 1,300| 33 8. 35 410} 137.7] 2.32 18.0 
_ AE eas signe | 4] 2] 13352| 24] 6159] %308] 1365) 201 | 30.0 
BR i rk | 6} 4] 1,400) 45] 12.03 458] 70.0) 1.26 13.0 ) 
I ee ee ee tee 4 2 1, 400 | 38 10. 165 559 84. 0 a. or 
GPS oe 5 3] 1,464} 37] 10.377 438} 170.0} 2.58 |....... 
TEE ae Seen ae 6 31 1,475) 46/ 13.044 448} 149.1) 2.74 
ES eas ee 6 4| 1,500 42/ 12.175 430 | 163.0 | 2.79 39.0 | 
a eee ae 4 2| 1,580; 20/ 6,124 340 | 21.7| .47 15.8 | 
ETS PS Nera. 4 1} 1,600! 32 9. 695 445 | 141.0] 2.25 17.5 
a, dak ala ae tes a 5 3] 1,626) 29) 9.165 397 | 780] 1.75 14.0 
Colored. 
Sat ee 4 2 450 | 87 7. 55 399 | 114.0} 2.10 |........ 
eC ER 4 2 520/ 41 4.13 .194} 144.0] 1.99 _— 
SRR ARLE ae. 6] 4] 540) 51) 5.300] 1217] 1585) 223 3.5 
Re eseeer rar 5 3 600} 48 5. 52 261] 60.0) 1.085] 34.0 
TRIS TE ee 5 3 765 | 55 8.04 .317| 150.5| 2.725] 47.0 
NERA LS 4 1 846) 43 6.982} .321| 150.5) 2.45 86. 0 
GEO PRE 5 3 900 | 44 7.618} .351| 85.5] 1.72 68. 0 
SSO RE ORE 4 2 901 63] 10.875] .511| 175.1) 3.16 38.5 




















1 1 egg equals about 2 ounces, 
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‘1 quart of milk equals 34 ounces. 
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x. 4 Butter 
Legumes. Butter | substitute 
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TABLE 3.—PRINCIPAL ITEMS 0) 
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an § | Wheat flour. | Bread. Corn meal. Rice 
Family No. 

Oz. Cost. Oz. | Cost. Oz. Cost. Oz. Cost. | Oz 

_ a a r —— a 
White. 
SFP RS eae >. 37.0 | $0.46 | 26.0 | $0. 146 | 324.0] $1.805] 96.0! $0.30! 32.0 
PRL eee 1 80} .12 | 880 37 |110.5| .82 | 66.0 14 6. 
Ries py pRB 56.0/ .49 | 2880] 1.00 | 175.0] 1.22 | 98.0 (j = 
emus ere o> be eee 24.0 38 | 167.0] 1.07 | 273.0] 1.82 | 58.5 14] 31.0 
| ARN a aoe dey ing 80; .12 |120.0}] .626/113.0/ .64 |....... eset Aiea 
ints el seny ne Se ae 8.0 oS SE 147.5] .99 | 70.5 | 2| 9.0 
| TShirt ithe 9.0 15 | 280 115 | 226.5 | 1.70 |....... pone I 
a dpa at “<> ie Be +t ee wr eh ee BS eseten epee 16.0 
Set ah Ll gle, eg A: 32.0] .435] 4.0 ~“ho “Seo @ pagent pepe 9.) 
ail hamlet a 12.0] .21 | 96.0 43 |164.0| .85 | 32. 0 | ee 
ON ee Dee ae OE Sw 120] .068|190.5| .54 |.......|........ 8.9 
ae es etn ae ST oe «ae Tle wi | hes ae eee eeeeeee ee 
ee ek. i BO. eee See pO sl... 
Re ce 2.0] .03 60] .03 |1620/ 1.00 |......./........ 8&0 
cle ieee alba OOH ES. 4.0|} .05 8.0| .038 | Pe Ce 
0 adeape fo ented 11.0} .138| 26.0 le eS aes ee 14.0 
Ke Be po dekh S. 18.0 224 | 100.0 ee ee. 30 
Tae aCe e SCAT | 2 20.0} .32 | 11.0 “Be ES  Saeegl Rorenge aad 
Sy iba ph diy ete nS Ra Se 325.0| 2.03 | 13.0 03 | 16.0 
TR hee RRS +48 19.3} .30 |190.0| .89 | 277.0] 1.88 | 56.0 15} 22.0 
eS. oe ne nee oe 25.9} .38 | 223] .087] 680 39 | 29.0 7a 
NB ME Hepp Po 5.0} .08 | 480] .21 | 103.4 715 | 12.0 aL... 
SRE Re TAY | 19.0] .30 | 42.0] .22 | 133.0 85 5.5 os | 21.2 
Colored. | 

at RE Se ee a eee Sree 225.0} 1.49 | 480 15| 16.0 
aR lou Rae ° ee Jet COMROe Oe Bode, 8.0 | apie 
Peer egagpetge, ©: 18.0| .28 | 8.0] .48 | 74.0 32 | 92.0 39/ 16.4 
AE intel ey Rag te 36.0} .61 | 127.0] .67 | 21.0] 1.05 | 150.0 46| 13.4 
eet et Aree eG ere. ee See ee a 94. 0 24/1 45.5 
ei ag a aera ae. 2. Sr? See 24.0 | Snenie 
sce -........| 243] 1.375] 31.5] .148] 1640; .855| 12.0 .04/ 24.0 
a mn ... 16.0] .22 | 325] .205/180.0/ 1.17 | 160 05 |....... 
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GHT BY 31 FAMILIES.—Concluded. 
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TABLE 3.—ANALYSIS OF DIETARIES OF 31 FAMILIES, SHOWING NUTRIENTS DERI 
FROM FOOD CONSUMED 
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1 Some of these include visitors. 
Approximate amounts per man per day considered necessary: Proteins, 100 grams (about 34 0z.); fats, 


62 grams (about 2} oz.); carbohydrates, 510 grams (about 18 oz.); fuel value, 3,000 calories. 
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Collective bargaining in the women’s ready-to-wear garment 
trades of New York City, has, prior to 1915, been the subject of 
detailed study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the workings of 
certain phases of the trade agreements in existence in the principal 
ones of these trades having been described in great detail in Bulletins 
Nos. 98, 144, 145, 146, and 147. The following article is an attempt 
to outline briefly the present status of trade agreements in these 
trades with special reference to changes in the methods of bargain- 
ing and adjustment of grievances which have taken place since 1914, 
and which have been caused to a considerable extent by the cessa- 
tion of immigration on account of the war. 

Collective bargaining on a large scale in women’s ready-to-wear 
garment trades of this locality begins with the appearance of the 
so-called protocol of peace in the cloak and suit industry, signed 
on September 2, 1910, after a protracted and disastrous strike. This 
agreement introduced radical changes in the relations of employer 















and employee. 

Aside from recognizing the International Ladies’ Garment Work 
ers’ Union and its subordinate locals as the legitimate representatives 
of the workers, it prohibited altogether the further occurrence of 
strikes and lockouts and provided for the establishment of compre- 
hensive institutions for the peaceful adjustment of any grievances 
that might arise. 

The first three months of 1913 witnessed the establishment of no 
less than four trade agreements in the women’s needle trades of New 
York City. The new agreements, or protocols as they have since 
come to be termed, were in the chronological order of their adoption: 
(1) January 18, 1913, in the dress and waist industry; (2) February 
11, 1913, in the house-dress and kimono industry; (3) February 17, 
1913, in the white-goods or cotton-garments industry; (4) March 8, 
1913, in the children’s and misses’ dress industry. Similar agree- 
ments, although varying in detail, were signed in the millinery and 
ladies’ hat industry, December 20, 1915, and in the lace and em- 
broidery trade on March 15, 1916. 























1This article is a preliminary summary of one of the phases of a study on trade agree- 
ments to be published by the bureau. 
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The agreements in all of the above-mentioned industries, each 
somewhat modified, are in existence at the present time. 

One of the prindinel characteristics of the garment trades. w' 
was responsible to a very great extent for their centralizatioy 
and about New York City, was the great abundance of relati,, 
cheap immigrant labor arriving in the port of New York. % 
superabundance of labor, due to unrestricted immigration, was 
sponsible for many of the industrial evils which prevailed in t)\.. 
trades prior to the days of collective bargaining. The constant jn({! 
of new workers, with standards of living lower than the standards 
those already in the trade, had the effect of creating a state of ¢\; 
throat competition for positions among the workers. This inten: 
competition for jobs resulted in a consequent increase in the strate’ 
importance of the employers’ position. The great supply of labor \ 
also responsible for the rapid development of the sweating systen 
commonly associated with these trades; that is, for the appearance 
of a parasitic class of inefficient employers who endeavored to make 
their livelihood through the payment of low wages instead of 
superior managerial or manufacturing skill. 

The disgust of the public with the sweating system, which ) 
accompanied by home work and most of the other evils pecul) 
to these trades, was partly responsible for the development of | 
lective bargaining in these trades in spite of the instability in tle 
membership of the labor organizations. About 1910 the underpaii| 
and oppressed garment worker became the object of solicitude on (| 
part of the public, as well as the subject of study and investigation 
by official and unofficial agencies. The success of the general str 
in the cloak trade in 1910, which brought about the ‘first comp" 
hensive trade agreement, was due, in a great measure, to the financia| 
and moral support accorded by the public to the cause of the garme: 
workers. 

The sudden cessation of immigration, due to the European wa! 
appears to have had a profound effect upon the relative strategi 
strength of the position of the employer and employee. The enti 
situation in this respect has been reversed. The superabundance 0! 
labor, so conducive to the strengthening of the employer’s position. 1 
here no longer. For the first time in the history of these trades the 
workers, and not the employers, on account of the labor shortage 
felt during the busy seasons, occupy the more advantageous pos' 
tion for driving wage bargains. 

In considering the facts presented below, regarding the present 
workings of trade agreements in these trades, one must constantly 
keep in mind the fact that many of the advantages accruing to the 
workers are due less to the nature of the agreements than to this 
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new strength of the workers. This advantage could not, of courss, 
have been utilized had the principle of individual bargaining still 
been in operation. 

The following discussion of the present status of collective bar- 
gaining in the allied women’s needle trades of Greater New York 
relates to the workings of trade agreements in eight of the great 
branches of these trades, viz., cloaks and suits, dresses and waists, 
waterproof garments, house dresses and kimonos, cotton garments, 
‘hildren’s dresses, hats and millinery, and lace and embroidery. The 
agreements in the trades enumerated govern wage rates, working 
hours, and general conditions of employment in 2,500 establishments, 
employing over 95,000 workers. 


CLOAK AND SUIT INDUSTRY. 


As already stated, collective bargaining in the women’s ready-to- 
wear garment trades of New York City began with the signing of 
the protocol of peace on September 2, 1910, in the cloak and suit 
industry. Besides raising the general labor standards of the indus- 
try by granting considerable increases in. wage rates and providing 
for better conditions of shop safety and sanitation, this agreement 
prohibited home work and subcontracting, outlawed strikes and 
lockouts, and established elaborate institutions for the peaceful 
adjustment of grievances. 

The agreement placed the supreme and final authority regarding 
all matters in dispute in the hands of a board of arbitration, com- 
posed of three members, one to represent the employers, one the 
employees, and the third, an impartial member (the chairman) 
to be chosen by consent of both parties. It also called into exist- 
ence a board of grievances, which was to consist of an equal number 
of representatives of both sides, without the presence of a third 
party—that is, it was to be an organization based wholly upon the 
principle of conciliation. This board was given original jurisdiction 
in all matters in controversy. Only those cases upon which the 
board of grievances could not agree were to be referred for final 
adjudication to the board of arbitration. 

The agreement curtailed materially the absolute right of the 
employer to hire and fire, as well as to regulate certain conditions 
of employment in his establishment. Generally speaking, it effected 
a sort of realignment of the industrial powers of the trade, reducing 
materially some of the traditional privileges of the employer by 
obliging him to adhere to the principle of favoring union men in 
employment and lay-offs and preventing him from making indis- 
criminate discharges. In exchange for the concessions granted by. 
the employers the workers obligated themselves to refrain from 
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striking and to submit all grievances to the duly constituted autho). 
ties for peaceful adjustment. 

The fundamental principle of the workings of this agreeney 
during the first two years of its existence was conciliation, and t})\\s 
the board of grievances was the dominating agency of adjustmey; 
during this period. The only agency based upon the principle of 
arbitration—the intervention of a third party—was the board of 
arbitration, but this board was not immediately called upon to exer 
cise the full powers vested in it by the agreement. The novelty of 
the scheme appealed to all concerned, and both parties apparently 
enjoyed the new experience of adjusting their troubles at conference 
tables instead of on a picketing line. 

During the first two years of the life of the agreement the board of 
grievances succeeded in adjusting the majority of grievances. During 
the third year, however, deadlocks began to occur in the deliberations 
of this board. Such deadlocks were, of course, to the advantage of 
the employer, inasmuch as complaints usually came from the union 
side. Although these deadlocks were few in number they concerne| 
fundamental problems, had serious consequences, and resulted in 
the appearance of an antiagreement feeling among the workers. 
The development of this sentiment was accelerated by some ultra- 
radical union leadership. ‘The antiprotocol agitation within the 
ranks of the union came to a head in the fall of 1914, when a demand 
was made upon the employers for the introduction of the principle 
of arbitration into the existing board of grievances, based wholly 
upon the principle of conciliation. Officials of the union contende:! 
that the introduction of an arbitrator into the board of grievances 
was the only way to avoid deadlocks. After repeated discussions. 
joint conferences, and threats to strike, and with the assistance of 
some outside agencies, the change requested was agreed upon. 

The introduction of the impartial person as arbitrator in trade 
controversies was the turning point in the history of the agreemen'. 
The very presence of a person apparently impartial, with the power 
to cast the deciding vote and thus quickly to dispose of a controversy, 
was conducive to more frequent failures, on the part of the represen- 
tatives of both sides, to conciliate in order to effect adjustments. This 
fact placed the settlement of questions very vital to the industry in 
the hands of the outsider, the third party. 

The new system worked satisfactorily from the point of view of 
the workers, because it was the natural tendency for the outsider 
to sympathize with the workers, many of whom, in spite of the rela- 
tively high rate of wages and greater security of employment insure 
.by the agreement, still failed to earn a livelihood on account of the 
relatively short periods of employment, due to the highly seasonal 
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character of the trade. But the impartial chairman became un- 
popular with the manufacturers. Complaints began to be heard 
against “the interference of outsiders, of uplifters and social re- 
formers who knew nothing and cared less about the destinies of the 
trade.” By 1915 the revolt of the employers against the agreement, 
with its impartial authorities, solidified itself. Voices began to be 
heard advocating the withdrawal of the Manufacturers’ Association 
from the arrangement. This dissatisfaction developed rapidly to a 
point where a general lockout appeared to be imminent. The situa- 
tion became so grave that Mayor Mitchel appointed a council of 
conciliation to assist the parties in renewing their friendly relations. 

The report of this council served as a basis for a temporary truce 
between the parties. It became known as the decision of the council 
of conciliation and subsequently served as a basis of a new settle- 
ment. This settlement, however, was short-lived, for the reason that 
the council consisted of six members, no less than four of whom 
happened to be outsiders to the trade, though public-spirited citizens. 
It did not, therefore, gain much prestige among the employers. The 
very composition of this council served to accelerate the existing 
dissatisfaction with “the interference of outsiders in the affairs of 
the trade.” Things went from bad to worse, until industrial warfare, 
for the first time since 1910, broke out in the industry. The break 
in the friendly relations was followed by a general lockout, declared 
April 29, 1916, which, in its turn, evoked a declaration of a general 


| 


strike on the part of the union. The ensuing industrial warfare 
lasted for 16 weeks. 

The immediate cause of severance of friendly relations between the 
parties was a decision made by the chairman of the council of con- 
ciliation which, after the settlement, came to act as the board of arbi- 
tration under the agreement, prohibiting manufacturers from em- 
ploying any worker except upon production by the applicant of his 
union card showing him in good standing with the organization. 

The principal points of contention as outlined by the Manufac- 
turer’s Association in its advertisements in the daily press, while the 
strike was in progress, were: The absolute right of the employer 
(a) to discharge; (0) to reorganize his shop in any advantageous 
way, and to lay off workers at will; (¢c) to distribute work during 
dull seasons in any manner suitable to his needs, and not according 
to the so-called principle of equal division of work of the protocol. 
The employers maintained that the right of free and unlimited dis- 
charge was essential to successful manufacturing; they further 
claimed that their right to reorganize the manufacturing methods in 
their shops, frequently resulting in wholesale discharges and lay 
offs, was a part of an employer’s prerogative and absolutely essential 
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to efficiency. They strongly objected to the union demand for ¢))y) 
distribution of work during dull seasons, because such a system * \ |». 
tually gave the employee a vested right in his job.” 

Relations with the employees were resumed by an agreement (|); 
August 1, 1916, to run for three years. This agreement, whic 
in effect at the present time, and governs the relations of em)|«o\ 
and employee in 387 establishments employing about 30,000 worker. 
is radically different from any of the so-called protocol of pec 
agreements which preceded it. It is not an agreement of peace, {\, 
in exchange for the privilege of absolute discharge granted to {\\c 
employers the workers were given the right to strike whenever {\,. 
felt such action necessary. 

The following are some of the essential features of this agree 
ment: (1) Employer given the absolute right to discharge in ¢. 
change for privilege of striking accorded to the workers; (2) «1, 
ployer to give preference in employment to members of union :\\( 
not to discriminate against them after they have been hired: | 
49-hour week; (4) no overtime work to be permitted during ceri: ji, 
seasons of the year; (5) increases in weekly rates of wages, «1) 
payment of double time for overtime work; (6) piece rates to 
computed upon the basis of a minimum of 70 cents per hour for 
operators and 55 cents for finishers; (7) piece rates to be determine! 
in each establishment by a committee representing the employees 
und the employer, and employees not to be compelled to work «oy 
garments, the prices for the making of which are still unsettle: 
in case of inability to agree on piece rates the controversy to be 1 
ferred for final adjustment to an impartial price acjuster appoint«| 
by the consent of both sides; (8) prohibition of home work, of sii! 
contracting, and of section work within the factory; (9) registration 
of contractors with the union, in order to enable the latter to know 
if agreement standards are maintained in the contract shops; (10) 
continuance in existence of the joint board of sanitary control esta!) 
lished by the agreement of September 2, 1910; (11) absolute right 
of employer to reorganize his manufacturing methods in the in 
terests of efficiency; (12) right of employer to distribute his work 
during dull seasons in the manner most suitable to his needs. 

From the incorporation of the above-named provisions, it may |v 
inferred that generally speaking the employers won the points mos' 
contested. They succeeded in eliminating from the new agreemen' 
all limitations upon their power to discharge, they were allowed t« 
reorganize their shops in any manner most suitable to them, elim! 
nating thus the provision, so obnoxious to them, requiring equa! 
distribution of work during dull seasons. In addition, the ne. 
agreement eliminated altogether the participation of outsiders or 
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third parties in the adjustment of grievances. In exchange for all 
of the enumerated advantages thus obtained, however, the employers 
,vreed to give up the right to strikeless shops, the principal benefit 
derived by them under the former protocol agreements. Members 
of the union were to be accorded preference in hiring and were not 
to be discriminated against after having been employed. Week 
workers as well as those engaged by the piece, were granted wage 
increases. 

The most interesting feature of the protocol agreement of 1910 
was the system for the adjustment of grievances. This system pro- 
vided for a joint investigation into the facts in each controversy, on 
the premises, and gave a chance, therefore, for a close contact. be- 
tween employer and his employees. This is not so now. Under the 
present agreement emplovees having a grievance are compelled to 
report the same directly to the union. The union officials, however, 
are denied the right to enter the shop for the purpose of getting the 
facts of the controversy. The only way of establishing the facts in 
each case is for the union officials to call a meeting of the entire 
shop at the headquarters of their organization. Thus the union 
oflicials get only an ex parte statement of the controversy. After 
such an ex parte investigation a complaint is filed with the Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The labor department of the latter may then 
agree to the request of the union, or, if necessary, send one of its 
clerks to the shop of the member for the purpose of getting addi- 
tional light on the controversy. Here, again, frequently only an 
ex parte investigation is made. In case of a final denial to accede 








Since the signing of the present agreement one general wage increase has been granted to the workers 
throughout the trade. The new wage schedule given herewith shows the old rates, as well as the new 
rites which went into effect Aug. 13, 1917. 
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to its request, the union has the privilege of calling a strike, 
vided the Manufacturers’ Association is given 24-hours’ notice. 

The present agreement has been in force since August 1, 1)\( 
The record of the union shows that during the period en iyo 
September 15, 1917, exclusive of cases involving cutters, which «pp 
not numerous, a total of 3,973 grievances were filed by the officia|s 
of the union. The grievances most frequently complained of were: 
(1) nonpayment of wages due; (2) absence of a legal chairman 0» 
of a whole shop price committee; (3) wrongful discharge; (4) fa) 
ure to register contractors: (5) failure to accord preference in em 
ployment to members of the union. 

The 3,973 cases were disposed of in the following manner: (01, 
promised, 2,276, or 57.3 per cent; dropped by union, 631, or 15.9 jer 
cent: union sustained, 422, or 10.6 per cent; temporarily adjusted. 
322, or 8.1 per cent; withdrawn by union, 168, or 4.2 per cent: em 
ployer sustained, 154, or 3.9 per cent. The real proportion of gric\ 
ances which remained unadjusted is shown in the classification “ with, 
drawn” and “temporarily adjusted,” the latter indicating that the 
Manufacturers’ Association refused flatly to concede the justice of 
the grievance, which was therefore marked “temporarily adjusted ” 
and put aside pending its reopening at a moment more advantageous 
to the union. For a similar reason certain complaints were wit!) 
drawn. Thus 490, or slightly over 12 per cent, of the grievance: 
remained unadjusted. 

The union records show the extent to which strikes were authorize: 
by the union for the purpose of adjusting grievances. According to 
these records, during the last six months’ period ending September 
15, 1917, 72 strikes were officially authorized for such purposes. The 
following are the reasons given by the union officials as justifying 
strike actions in these cases: “ Employer sent work to outside shops 
while his own employees were kept idle,” 33 cases; “ wrongful dis 
charge,” 19 cases; “irregular settlement of piece prices,” 19 cases: 
“‘ sending work to nonunion shop,” 1 case. 

A strike officially declared must, of course, be distinguished {1:01 
what is known in a trade as a shop stoppage. The latter refers to a 
temporary cessation of work on the part of the employees withou! 
previous authorization from their organization. Shop stoppages 
were occurring even under the protocol agreement, which specifically 
made them illegal. The very nature of shop stoppages makes it im 
possible to record correctly the frequency of their occurrence. It 1s 
the general impression of those concerned, however, that such stop 
pages take place more frequently now than under the former agree- 
ments. The fact that the agreement legalizes official strikes makes 
for more frequent stoppages, as the difference between a shop stop- 
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page and an officially declared strike is rather vague in the mind of 
the average worker. 

When the settlement of the prolonged lockout and strike of 1916 
was effected on the basis of the agreement described above, it was 
the impression of all concerned that its t2rms were more favorable 
io the employers than to the employees. Those sympathizing with 
the workers feared that the absolute freedom to discharge and re- 
organize shops by lay-offs, as well as the elimination of the opera- 
tion of the principle of equal division of work during dull seasons, 
might have disastrous effects upon the union and, therefore, upon the 
condition of the workers. The advocates of industrial peace were 
apprehensive lest the elimination of the elaborate institutions for 
the adjustment of grievances would have a detrimental effect upon 
the peace of the trade and cause a deterioration of the prevailing 
standards. At the signing of the agreement the Manufacturers’ 
Association appeared to be doubly strong because of an amalgama- 
tion with another employers’ association which took place in the 
latter part of 1915 and which brought the membership of the present 
Cloak and Suit Manufacturers’ Association to about 400. It was 
thought that this increased power of the employers, coupled with the 
new privileges accorded to them in discharging, laying off, etc., would 
make them the absolute masters of the labor situation in the industry. 

The actual results, however, appear to have been altogether dif- 
erent from what was expected and far more favorable to the workers. 
The number of wrongful discharges alleged by the union was not 
much greater than that under the protocol agreement. According 
to the union records, not more than 279 such discharges took place 
during the first 13 months of the working of this agreement. Rece- 
ords of the union also show that more than two-thirds of all griev- 
ances complained of by the workers were either adjusted in favor 
of the complainants or compromised, that is, settled by mutual con- 
sent, in a manner apparently satisfactory to both sides. ‘The re- 
mainder were either dropped or withdrawn by the union. Further- 
more, if the 6 months’ record may be taken as typical of the opera- 
tion of the agreement and used as a basis, the statement may be made 
that a total of about 160 official strikes were called in individual 
establishments during the first 13 months of the life of the agreement, 
an average of about 13 per month, a number not very large consid- 
ering the fact that the agreement in question concerned almost 400 
employers and about 30,000 workers. Thus, in spite of the apprehen- 
sions manifested by those interested in industrial peace, the agree- 
ment did maintain peace in the industry and did not result in whole- 
sale discharges and abuses. Moreover, as shown above, it did fur- 
nish satisfactory methods for the peaceful adjustment of the greater 
number of the grievances arising. 
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Such more or less satisfactory results are due less to the natu 
the agreement than to the following facts: (1) Neither side de-jpoc 
another general strike and lockout, for the reason that the 1916 |, 
out and strike were economically disastrous to both sides, ani. j) 
addition, morally disastrous to the employers because the ) 
at large, as well as many influential public agencies, definitely ~),), 
ported the cause of the workers; (2) the unexpected increase in ;\\. 
bargaining power of the workers more than offsets the theore(\.,) 
advantages secured to the employers by the agreement as well a- |): 
the amalgamation of the two employers’ associations. As has |) 
said, this increase in the bargaining power of the workers was ||) 
principally to the cessation of immigration and to the conse )ent 
shortage of labor which began to be especially felt early in the s 
of 1917. 

Various facts point almost conclusively to the correctness of {he 
latter generalization. Emplovers complain of shortages of |:hor 
during busy seasons, a condition unknown prior to 1915. They are. 
therefore, unusually anxious to retain their help. To achieve this 
end, they are ready to make concessions undreamed of even in ti 
days of the protocol svstem. 

By taking advantage of section .6 of the agreement, which a! 
an individual employer and his workers to substitute week work {v) 
piecework, many new conditions not mentioned in the agreement 
created. In a considerable number of establishments emplo 
agree to guarantee to their workers definite periods of emplovn 
from 8 to 30 weeks. The legal advisors of the union are of 
opinion that such guaranteed employment periods are legal oblig 
tions on the part of the employers, which assure to the workers 
specified amounts of earnings, irrespective altogether of the nev 
for the workers’ services. Such guaranties constitute an absolute!) 
effective method of preventing the employer from sending work 
outside shops in which lower standards of labor prevail—one of t|\ 
evils very frequently complained of by the workers. 

Opinions differ regarding the actual benefits derived by each of 
the parties from this agreement. The present administration of tlic 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association states that from the en 
ployers’ point of view the agreement “has been a success,” because 
the most obnoxious features of the protocol order—vested rights |) 
the job due to the limited power of the employer to dispense wit 
the services of his employees as well as to the obligation to distribut 
work equally during dill seasons—have been eliminated. The lea! 
ing officials of the Manufacturers’ Association are gratified by th 
fact that for the first time in years “the power of the outsider. 
the social reformer who has nothing at stake in the trade and care: 
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for little but aggrandizement, which it is easier to achieve by cater 
ing to 30,000 workers than to 400 manufacturers,” has been done 
away with, 

Such opinions, however, are not the only ones heard. A minority 
of the membership of the Manufacturers’ Association is distinctly 
against the present agreement and in favor, perhaps, of a return to 
the so-called protocol system, with its impartial adjustment tribunals 
and the prohibition of strikes. This minority maintains that every 
limitation upon the freedom of action of the employer specified in 
the former agreements still exists; that by their right to strike em- 
ployees actually obtain all the privileges accorded to them under the 
protocol agreement; that the privilege to strike puts the employer at 
the mercy of the workers, the former having “no grievance board, 
impartial chairman, or board of arbitration to which he could either 
look for sympathy, cooperation, or assistance.” 

Neither is there any unanimity among the workers regarding the 
benefits derived by them from the present agreement. The more 
radical union members, whose opinions are frequently tinged with 
syndicalist doctrines, consider the present agreement more desirable 
inasmuch as it gives the workers a chance to “ exercise their economic 
power” through strikes. More conservative unionists, and particu- 
larly some of the officials of the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, would, it appears, welcome the return of the protocol 
system with its prohibition of strikes and lockouts and its impartial 
tribunals for the adjustment of grievances. The opinion of these 
unionists is that the present agreement fosters anarchic action on the 
part of the membership which makes it. difficult for the organization 
to direct the action of individual members, which is absolutely es- 
sential to achieve successful and effective collective bargaining. 

Collective bargaining in this industry is not limited to shops con- 
trolled by members of the Manufacturers’ Association referred to 
above. Individual shops which have collective agreements with the 
union, but whose owners are not affiliated with the Manufactur- 
ers’ Protective Association, are known in the trade as independent 
shops. The nature of the trade agreements which govern the 
rates of wages and labor conditions in such shops is considerably 
different from the trade agreement in operation in shops belonging 
to members of the Manufacturers’ Association or association shops, 
as they are termed, and more in favor of the workers. ‘The prin- 
cipal points of distinction are: (1) The existence of the so-called 
union shop, in which the employer obligates himself to employ none 
but members of the union in good standing, as against the so-called 
preferential union shop in association establishments; (2) equal 
distribution of work during dull seasons; (3) no employee, having 
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been in the service for two weeks, to be discharged without good 
cause; (4) provision for the arbitration of differences on the ad 
justment of which the parties themselves can not agree. 

On September 15, 1917, there were in existence 786 agreements of 
this kind. The 786 shops in which these were in operation ey) 
ploved about 12,000 workers. 










































DRESS AND WAIST INDUSTRY. 





The first trade agreement in the dress and waist industry, know; 
also as the protocol of peace, signed January 18, 1913,’ which intr 
duced collective bargaining on a large scale in this industry, is s: 
in existence, although in modified form. The most profound chan: 
in its provisions were made February 7, 1916, and January 29, 19! 

The only change of significance which occurred between the sig 
ing of the agreement and the first revision on February 7, 1916, t 
place in the fall of 1915, when the equipartisan board of grievanc 
based upon the principle of conciliation, was replaced by a con 
mittee on immediate action, consisting of three members, the chief 
clerk of the union, the official holding a similar position with t! 
Dress and Waist Manufacturers’ Association, and a third—an out 
side party, selected by mutual consent of beth. Thus the princip) 
of arbitration was substituted for that of conciliation in cases on th, 
adjustment of which the parties concerned could not agree. It w: 
made at the request of the members of the union, who, like worker: 
in the cloak and suit industry, complained of frequent deadlock: 
on the part of the board of grievances, which, it was maintained. 
made it frequently impossible for the workers to secure redress fo) 
violations of the agreement. 

The principal changes introduced by the revision of February 7. 
1916, which, like the revision of 1917, was brought about by a deci 
sion of the board of arbitration, were as follows: (1) Increases in 
wages; (2) increase to six of the number of holidays to be paid for 
to the week workers, making July 4 a legal holiday in the trade; (5) 
authorization of the application of the schedule or log system for 
the determination of piece rates; (4) creation of a board of protoco! 
standards for the purpose of investigating labor conditions in non 
association as well as association shops; (5) privilege granted to 
employers to reorganize the manufacturing methods in their estab 
lishments at the beginning of each season; (6) establishment of ar 
examining board to classify cutters according to skill and experience 
for wage-rate determination. 

The official approval given by the agreement to the so-called log 
system of governing piece-rate determinations is of considerable in 









1A detailed account of the workings of this agreement during the first year of its 
existence was given in Bul. 145 of this bureau. 
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portance, for the reason that the existence of such a system reduces 
greatly the number of piece-rate controversies bet ween employer and 
employee. This log system is in operation at the present time in the 
shops of about 45 members of the association, having about 3,500 
employees. It is based upon a mutual understanding between the 
representatives of the workers and those of the emplovers, regarding 


piece rates, this understanding taking the form of a schedule of 


operations, the piece rates for which are agreed upon in advance, thus 
enabling employer and employees to arrive at rates automatically. 
The system is similar in its nature to the log system in operation in 
the English tailoring trades. In the dress and waist industry the 
log system establishes piece rates for specific operations in the sewing 
or operating branch of the industry, in which from 60 to 70 per cent 
of all the workers in the establishments are engaged. 

The revision of January 29, 1917, further modified the nature of 
the original protocol agreement. Aside from granting additional 
increases in wage rates to the majority of the workers in the trade, 
it introduced the following changes: (1) Period during which agree- 
ment is to be in force to be limited to two years; (2) the failure of 
an employer to comply with the orders of any of the authorized 
grievance-adjustment authorities to have the effect of depriving such 
employer of all rights under the agreement; (3) at the request of 
the union, manufacturers will be obliged to discharge any employee 
delinquent in his union standing, provided the worker in question 
was in good standing on January 1, 1916, or thereafter; (4) exten- 
sion to full-fledged cutters of the operation of the principle of equal 
distribution of work during dull seasons; (5) union granted the 
privilege of refusing to agree to the acceptance into the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of any applicant, on the ground that not all ef the 
applicant’s workers are members of the union in good standing: 
(6) during the life of the agreement, the union is not to be allowed 
to make a sudden demand for increases in wages, except in some great 
emergency affecting either the specific industry or business condi- 
tions generally in the country, the board of arbitration to be the sole 
judge of the existence or nonexistence of such emergencies, but in the 
absence of such emergencies, wages, base rates, and hours of labor 
to be subject to revision upward or downward by the board of arbi- 
tration, provided application therefor is made not later than the 
first day of November in any year, any revision in this respect to 
become effective on January 1 of the following year; (7) com- 
plaints, to be entertainable by the agencies of adjustment, must be 
filed with the defendants not later than 10 days after the facts upon 
which they are based have become known to the chief clerks. 

The new provision mentioned under (1) makes the life of the 
agreement two vears. Prior to this change. the life of the agree- 
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ment was indeterminate, allowing any of the parties to with« 
from the arrangement at will. 

The withdrawal of the protection of the agreement from em): 
ers failing to comply with decisions rendered is of great inj). 
inasmuch as one of the bitterest complaints of the union has been {},.; 
decisions rendered were not complied with by certain member, 
the association and that in such cases no redress could be obtai 
The new provision, by withdrawing from such members the pro: 
tion of the agreement, gives to the union, under certain conditi 
the power to call a strike in such establishments. 

The points enumerated under (3), (4), and (5), like the one wu: 
(2), must be considered as concessions favoring the workers. No 
however, with the amendments shown under (6). In this inst: 
the employers seem to have obtained a considerable amount of | 
tection against sudden and frequent demands for increases in \ 
‘ates, so often occurring in all other trades at the present time. ‘| 
provision that complaints must be filed not less than 10 days afte: 
facts on which they are based have become known to the clicf 
clerks, is to be considered another concession, although of minor 
portance, to the employers. This revision was made at the reques' 
the Manufacturers’ Association, which maintained that union oflic: 
were in the habit of filing grievances based on facts which had 
curred long before, frequently many months, complaints which 
employers could not successfully answer on account of the lapse 
time. 

Except for the substitution of the committee on immediate acti: 
with an impartial chairman, for the old board of grievances, ba 
wholly upon the principle of conciliation, no radical changes ha 
taken place since 1913 in either the nature of the grievances or 
agencies through which they are adjusted. As formerly, more th: 
95 per cent of all the grievances filed are adjusted through the joi 
efforts of representatives of the union and of the Manufacturers’ A 
sociation, known as clerks or deputy clerks. Between January ~:) 
1917, and September 1, 1917—a period of 7 months—1,771 complaint 
were filed by the union, of which 1,525 have been adjusted. Only |! 

out-of these 1,525 adjustments were made by agencies other tha 
the clerks or deputy clerks of the respective sides. Of the 15 case: 
in which the clerks could reach no agreement the committee on imme 
diate action adjusted 11 and the board of arbitration 4. 

Of the 1,771 complaints filed, 246 complaints, principally those 
filed during the months of July and August, were pending settlement 
The character of disposition of the 1,525 adjusted cases was as fol 
lows: In favor of union, 958 or 62.8 per cent; compromised, 289 or 
18.9 per cent; withdrawn, 136 or 8.9 per cent; dropped, 132 or 8.7 
per cent; decided in favor of employers, 10 or 0.7 per cent. The 
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above figures do not include complaints filed by the cutters’ local. 







W 
These, however, are not. numerous. 
y The grievances complained of most frequently during this period 
ere “discrimination agaist union help” and “ preference given 
! io nonunion workers,” of which there were 216 cases, or 14.2 per 
f cent of the 1,525 cases adjusted; the grievances next in numerical 





mportance were “alleged payment below the scale provided by the 





reement,” of which there were 204 cases, or 13.4 per cent, and 
‘noncompliance with decisions rendered by the authoritative 
agencies,” numbering 195 cases, or 12.8 per cent. 

As would naturally be expected, by far the greatest number of com- 
plaints originate on the union side. During the same period the 
\fanufacturers’ Association filed 240 complaints against members of 
the union. Of this number 27 were pending settlement on September 
|. The character of disposition of the adjusted cases was as follows: 
[:mployer sustained, (4 or 54.7 per cent: compromised, $5 or 39.9 
per cent; and dropped by the complainant, 54 or 25.4 per cent. More 
than one-half of all the association complaints specified violations of 
the provision of the agreement which prohibits the occurrence of 










stoppages of work on the part of the workers. 

The agreement of January 18, 1913, established the 50-hour week in 
the industry. This was reduced to 49 hours by a revision of Feb- 
ruary, 1916. No reduction in weekly hours of labor has taken place 






since. Both revisions granted to the workers increases in wage rates." 











1 Considerable changes in the weekly and hourly rates of wages have been made since 






1913. The following table shows the weekly rates of wages on Jan. 18, 1913; Feb. 7, 1916; 
ond Jan. 29, 1917. In order to get at the weekly rate of pieceworkers the minimum 





asic rate per hour specified in the agreement was multiplied by the number of hours of 







labor per week. 
“Mutual understanding, not specified in agreement. 


WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES IN DRESS AND WAIST 
SPECIFIED DATES. 








INDUSTRY IN EFFECT ON 


























Occupation. 
| Jan. 18, 1913. | Feb. 7, 1916. | Jan. 29, 1917. 
| 
I eee hes baie wee upueaetens $20. 00 $23. 00 $25. 00 
Cutters: 
NO Ee er ee eee ae ea ee Se 6.00 | 6. 00 7.00 
So ON ee eee re ees 12. 00 | 12. 00 13.25 
Grade C, third year..... En Poe eee pene eee —_— 18. 00 | 18. 60 20. 00 
Grade D, fourth year, but not full-fledged. .............| No such grade. 21. 00 23. 00 
Grade E, fourth year, full-fledged. ...................... 25. 00 25. 00 | 27.50 
Grade F, 1 year after becoming full-fledged . . .-.- Ris No such grade. 27.50 | 29. 00 
ed. ach bk ed taien chek diidakekawes oc ; 10. 00 11.5 | 2. 50 
Sh Dnt opel hi sews cakicaes isin aces 56 14. 00 15. 00 | 16. 50 
_ SE ES era SRC ae ee 12. 00 | 13.00 } 14. 30 
I he Sk. ge ls ee idalee ke Raahtara 8.00 | 9.50 | 10. 50 
RE SRE A rae ec Sy a ar 14.00 15. 00 | 16. 50 
ES ee eee ren ie 15. 00 | 16. 50 18. 50 
§ | ests pie NA Facade 12. 00 14. 00 15. 50 
Cleaners, girls: 
ee ee ee ee \ 6.00 6.00 | 7.00 
i i ie ks gn wing manna f . 7.00 8. 00 
FR ere eee rate (a) 7.00 8. 00 
ee ee +4 (a) 8. 50 9. 50 
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Considering the nature of the present labor situation as j). 
fluenced by the cessation of immigration, which has a decided te). 
ency to augment the bargaining power of labor, as well as the hich 
cost of living due to the war, the protocol system of collective |), 
gaining appears to protect the employer from sudden and radjc.| 
demands on the part of the workers for increased rates of wac 
The very fact that such demands may not, according to the pre 
agreement, be made without the sanction of the board of arbitrat; 
has a tendency to delay the making of such demands, and eye || 
made and subsequently sanctioned by the board, to result in sma||« 
gains than those which perhaps might have been affected thro 
economic pressure—that is, well-organized strikes. 

Officials of the union are of the opinion that the January 29, 1: 
revision of the agreement has given the workers substantial ad\ 
tages. At the same time complaints are being heard on all sides {| 
the earnings of the workers in the dress and waist industry, eve 
under the protccol agreements, have not kept pace with the increased 
cost of living.’ 

The protocol agreement discussed above governs the rates of wag 
and general conditions of labor in shops owned or controlled 
members of the Dress and Waist Manufacturers’ Association. ‘T 
association has, at the present time, a membership of 202 shops whose 
combined total employed is between 11,000 and 12,000. Collective 
bargaining in this industry, however, is not confined to establish 
ments of members of the Dress and Waist Manufacturers’ Associ: 
tion. On September 15, 1917, the Dress and Waist Makers’ Union 
(Local No. 25 of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union ) 
had in operation trade agreements with 488 individual establishments, 
the combined total of employees of which exceeded by about 3,00) 
the total employed by members of the Dress and Waist Manufa 
turers’ Association. 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS INDUSTRY. 


The first trade agreement in this industry was signed on Augus' 
28, 1910, five days prior to the settlement of the great cloak strike of 
that year. Unlike the agreements in the allied branches of the 
women’s garment trades, the original agreement in this industry was 
not made for an indefinite term, but for a period of two years. 

With slight modifications relating principally to wage rates, the 
agreement was renewed for a period of two years on August 2. 
1912, and on the same date in 1914 and 1916. 





1On Oct. 29, 1917, the unions, among other demands presented to the Manufacturers’ 
Association, requested a general all-round wage increase of 25 per cent and a reduction 
of the weekly hours of work to 48. These demands are to be the subject of discussion 
by a joint conference of representatives of both parties, to be held on Noy. 26. In 
case of disagreement, the demands of the workers will be presented for adjudication to 
the board of arbitration of the industry. 
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The present agreement, which is to expire in August, 1918, is be- 
tween the Waterproof Garment Manufacturers’ Association with a 
membership of 21, employing over 2,000 workers, and certain locals 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

Prior to the entrance of the United States into the war, members 
of the Waterproof Garment Manufacturers’ Association confined 
their activities almost exclusively to the manufacturing of women’s 
rain-proof.garments. Since the spring of 1917, however, certain of 
the larger association establishments have secured contracts for water- 
proof garments for the Army and Navy. 

The agreement worked without serious hitch until the war work 
appeared. Since about the middle of August, 1917, four shops, the 
largest in the association, employing about 750 workers, have been shut 
down on account of a strike on Government work. The cause of this 
strike is a diiference over piece rates to be paid to the operators and 
cementers. ‘The employers concerned flatly refuse to grant the de- 

















mands of the workers because “such increases, if granted, would 
reduce the profit to a point far below what is considered a legitimate 






return.” 
The union still refuses to compromise, principally because it occu- 





pies a strong strategic position, there being felt in the trade a decided 
shortage of raincoat makers. In this industry, perhaps more than in 
any of the others described above, the strategic position of labor was 
greatly strengthened by the cessation of immigration, on one hand, 
and by an increased demand for workers, due to the war, on the other. 

It appears that the greater part of the 750 workers nominally on 
strike in the four shops of the members of the association are actually 
at work in establishments outside of the membership of the associa- 
tion. Representatives of the Waterproof Garment Manufacturers’ 
Association maintain that the union violated the existing agreement 
by calling strikes in the shops of their members. The controversy, 
it is said, should have been submitted to arbitration, which the union 
refused to do. A study of the agreement, however, does not sustain 
this position of the employers, for paragraph 2 of section 19 of the 
agreement specifically states that “ only disputes other than prices” 
are to be submitted to arbitration. 

















HOUSE-DRESS AND KIMONO INDUSTRY. 






The first trade agreement, signed February 11, 1913, the detailed 
workings of which were described in Bulletin No. 145 of this bureau, 
was renewed for a two-year period on February 17, 1916. No radi- 
cal modification in its nature was made on the latter date. 

This agreement governs the relations of employer and employee 
regarding wages, hours, and general conditions of labor in the shops 
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of 14 members of the New York Association of House Dress yyQ 
Kimono Manufacturers, whose total employed is about 3,600. 
tributed almost equally between inside and outside, or contract, s| 
Considering the fact that only a small part of the trade, about | 
third perhaps, is as yet organized, the agreement appears to |), \¢ 
worked satisfactorily. 

Collective bargaining in this trade is not confined to estal) 
ments owned or controlled by members of the employers’ associat ii), 
referred to. On October 15, 1917, the union had separate trade av 
ments with 60 individual establishments, in which the total nu: 
employed was approximately 1,000, 


jf 


COTTON GARMENT (WOMEN’S UNDERWEAR) INDUSTRY. 


The first trade agreement in this industry was signed Februar 
1913, between the Cotton Garment Manufacturers’ Association o| 
New York and the Underwear and White Goods Workers’ Union 
(Local No. 62) of the International Ladies’ Garment Wor! 
Union for a period of two years. It was renewed for similar per 
on March 6, 1915, and March 6, 1917. 

The text of the first agreement was published in Bulletin No. 
of this bureau. Except for changes in wage rates, no radical moi 
cations in its principal previsions have been made since 1913. ‘I hie 
agreement at the present time governs the relations of 84 employers 
with their approximately 6,500 workers. During the year 1910 a 
total of 411 complaints were filed by the union. Of these, 390 y 
adjusted by the chief clerks of the union and association, the rem: 
ing 21 having been referred to the board of grievances of the indus 
created by the agreement, said board consisting of an equal num 
of representatives of both sides. 

The agreement is reported to work satisfactorily to all concern 


CHILDREN’S DRESS INDUSTRY. 


Collective bargaining conditions in this industry are very similar 
to those prevailing in the house-dress and kimono industry, althoug! 
the trade is somewhat better organized. ‘The first agreement wa- 
signed March 8, 1913, and subsequently renewed for a period o! 
about two years on March 4, 1916. Its text, including a statement 0! 
its working, during the years 1913 and 1914, were published 1) 
Bulletin No. 145 of this bureau. 

The agreement at the present time governs the relations betwee) 
39 members of the Children’s Dress Manufacturers’ Association 0! 
New York City and slightly more than 3,000 employees. 

The last statement does not, however, indicate the actual extent of 
collective bargaining in the trade at the present time. Aside from 
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the agreement with the Manufacturers’ Association, the union has in 
operation at the present time from 100 to 110 trade agreements with 
individual establishments employing about 2,000 workers. 


HATS AND MILLINERY INDUSTRY. 


This industry manufactures ladies’ straw and velvet hats, the 
shapes of which are somewhat like those of men’s. The industry 
is new, having come into existence less than 15 years ago. Prior 
io that time, all such hats were made by milliners by hand and to 
order. 

The trade is highly seasonal. During busy seasons there fre- 
quently appears a shortage of skilled help. New York Manufac- 
turers are then forced to call upon New England towns, in Massa- 
chusetts principally, for labor. This relative scarcity of workers 
accounts for the establishment, by one of the provisions of the agree- 
ment described below, of a joint employment bureau. The same rea- 
son may, perhaps, be given for the absence in the trade of subcon- 
tracting or even contracting. 

The first effective organization of the trade was accomplished just 
prior to the signing of the agreement herewith discussed. It came 
on the eve of a threatened strike on the part of organized labor, 
under the leadership of the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ 
Union of North America, an organization with jurisdiction over the 
men’s cloth nat and cap trade. For certain reasons, the manufac- 
turers engaged in the production of cloth caps and hats gradually 
extended their manufacturing activities to ladies’ velvet and straw 
hats. This fact was responsible for the extension of the jurisdiction 
of the Cloth Hat Makers’ Union to the ladies’ hats and millinery 
branch of the trade. 

The agreement in existence at present was originally signed 
December 20, 1915, between the Ladies’ Hat Manufacturers’ Pro- 
tective Association (Inc.) and the United Cloth Hat and Cap 
Makers’ Union of North America and the joint board of Millinery 
and Ladies’ Straw Hat Workers’ Union. Its duration was to be 
two years. One of its clauses provided that on or about November 1, 
1916, either of the parties should have the right to call the other 
into conference for the purpose of revising prices and wages. In 
case of disagreement in this respect, the final settlement was to be 
submitted to arbitration. It was further provided that about Sep- 
tember, 1917, some months before the expiration of the agreement, 
committees of both sides were to meet for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether or not the agreement should be continued or modified, 
and if continued, for what period. 
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Some of the other main features of this agreement were: (|) 
Obligation by members of the Employers’ Association to employ 
none but members of the union for the operating, blocking, sizino- 
and pressing operations, beginning with January 8, 1916; (2) esta} 
lishment of a joint employment bureau; (8) establishment of min; 
mum weekly, daily, and piece rates for operating, blocking, sizino 
and pressing; (4) equal distribution of work among all worke: 
during the dull seasons; (5) a 53-hour week, January to April, « 
a 50-hour week the remainder of the year; (6) prohibition of tes 
or section work within the shops, as well as of outside contractin: 
(7) prohibition of strikes and lockouts; (8) provisions for 
peaceful adjustment of grievances. 

All difficulties arising under the agreement were to be referred | 
adjustment to the managers of the union and association. In | 
event of a disagreement, the controversy was to be referred t: 
committee on adjustment, said committee to consist of five men 
bers—two representing the association, two the union, and an ump) 
agreed upon by the four. 

The revision of wage rates provided for in the agreement to 
place at the end of 1916. This revision granted to the workers 
general wage increase of 10 per cent. 

The average membership of the Manufacturers’ Association during 
the life of this agreement, which has not as yet expired and tli 
renewal of which is being discussed at the present time, has been 5\) 
with a total employed of about 3,500. During the first six months 
1917 a total of almost 400 union grievances were peacefully adjusted 
The largest groups of complaints related, in the order named, 
piece rates, alleged wrongful discharge, equal distribution of work 
during dull seasons, claims for wages due, discrimination against in 
dividuals, and claims for back pay. During the time the present 
agreement has been in force—a period of nearly two years—17 im 
portant decisions bearing upon the various problems of the industry 
have been rendered by the impartial chairman of the adjustment 
committee. All these were readily complied with by both sides. 

On September 20, 1917, the joint board of Millinery and Ladies’ 
Cloth Hat Workers’ Union presented certain demands to the em 
ployers as a basis for a renewal of the agreement about to expire. 
These, briefly, were: (1) Extension of the jurisdiction of the agree 
ment to processes other than operating, blocking, sizing, and press 
ing; (2) a 49-hour week all the year round; (3) 10 legal holidays 
with pay; (4) increased rates of wages. 

The above given demands are at the present time the subject of 
conference by representatives of both parties, presided over by the 
impartial chairman of the committee on adjustment. 
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Collective bargaining in this industry is not confined to establish- 
ments controlled by the Manufacturers’ Protective Association. In 
addition to the agreement with the latter, the union has in operation 
at the present time about 125 trade agreements, with individual estab- 
lishments employing about 3,500 workers. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY INDUSTRY. 


An agreement very similar in character to the one in operation in 
the cotton garment industry of New York was signed for the first 
time on March 15, 1916, between the Association of American Em- 
broidery and Lace Manufacturers and the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union and its local No. 6 which consists of em- 
broidery workers. At the time of the signing of this agreement, 
which is still in force, the Manufacturers’ Association had a mem- 
bership of 36 with a total employed of approximately 2,100. 

The agreement is reported to have worked satisfactorily to both 
sides. Chances for its renewal, however, are very small. The Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in a letter dated September 27, 1917, addressed 
to the union, declined to enter into negotiations for the purpose of 
renewing the agreement in the near future, on account of the 
“unequal and burdensome conditions of labor under which the mem- 
bership of the association have been compelled to operate in competi- 
tion with other local markets,” said conditions “ making ii economi- 
cally impossible ” for the agreement to be renewed. 

It appears that more than one-half of the lace and embroidery 
manufactured in this vicinity is made in Jersey City, where the em- 
broidery workers’ union has not as yet secured any foothold and 
where, consequently, all the manufacturing of lace and embroidery 
is done under nonunion conditions of pay, hours, etc. The New 
York employers decline, therefore, to renew the agreement unless the 
union succeeds in imposing equal conditions on their competitors, 
whose establishments are located in Jersey City. 
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WAGES IN GERMANY. 
TRANSLATED AND SUMMARIZED BY ALFRED MAYLANDER. 
GENERAL TREND OF WAGES DURING THE WAR.’ 


The imperial statistical office has undertaken an investigation to 
ascertain the trend of wages in Germany during the war. Althowe’, 
the compilation of the data obtained has not been completed. | 
statistical office has published in the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt (No. 5) 4 
preliminary statement of the principal results. Among other th 
the statistical office inquired concerning the number of full 
worked by adult male and female workers and the wages paid io 
them, and on the basis of the Gata obtained made an attempt to 
termine the relation of the wages for the last two full week: 
March and September of the years 1914, 1915, and 1916. 

The statistical office admits that the data on this point were 
scant—only 369 questionnaires relating to 13 industry groups b; 
filled out properly—and that, therefore, the results could not be | 
sidered as typical. Nevertheless, the results are interesting, and « 
credit any claim that during the war wages have so increased | 
the workers have no reason to complain about the present high cost 
of living. As a matter of fact, food prices in Germany have 
creased out of all proportion to wages. 

Nearly all industry groups show a decrease of wages for Sept: 
ber, 1914, but beginning with this month show a continuous incre 
of wages. From Mareh to September, 1914, the average daily wag 
of adult male workers decreased from 5.17 marks ($1.23) to 5.12 
marks ($1.22). During the subsequent half-yearly periods cle: 
nated above, their wages increased continuously until they react: 
7.55 marks ($1.80) in September, 1916, which represents an increase 
of 46 per cent over the wages in March, 1914. The increase v 
largest during the period September, 1914, to March, 1915 (14.8 p 
cent); during the period March to September, 1915, the increase 
amounted to 11.4 per cent; during the next half year the increa: 
was 6.7 per cent, and for the period March to September, 1916, i: 


was 7.8 per cent. | 
The average wage of adult female workers shows a somewhat di! 


ferent development. The relative increase of wages of female 
workers during the entire period covered by the investigation wa 
larger than that of male workers. It amounted to 54.1 per cent. 








1From Vorwiirts. Die Léhne wahrend des Krieges. Berlin, Aug. 30, 1917. 
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The average wages declined from 2.29 marks (54.5 cents) in March, 
1914, to 1.94 marks (46.2 cents) in September of the same year, : 
decrease of 15.3 per cent. Subsequently wages of female workers 
increased continuously up to September, 1916, when they reached a 
However, the largest 







maximum average of 3.53 marks (84 cents). 
‘increase IN women’s wages did not, like that in men’s wages, take 
place during the first winter of the war—in which it amounted to 
(6.5 per cent—but during the period September, 1915, to March, 
(916, for which it was 18.3 per cent. In the subsequent half-vearly 


period, March to September, 1916, the increase again amounted to 








16.5 per cent. 
A 

\s to the development of wages in the individual industry groups 

the results of the investigation were as follows: 







WAGES IN MARCH, 1914, AND SEPTEMBER, 1916, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE IN SEP- 
TEMBER, 1916, OVER MARCH, 1914, IN EACH SPECIFIED INDUSTRY. 







Males. 



















Average daily wages in each specified industry. 






September, 191' 





Industry. 





March, 1914. Bd. 3 
| of increase 


Amount. over 
March, 
1914. 















7.89 marks $1.88)..| 48.0 









Machinery........ aman ...| 5.33 marks ($1.27)... 

OS ere | 4.52 marks ($1.08)..| 7.44 marks ($1.77)... 64.6 
YE) | 5.55 marks ($1.32)..| 8.02 marks ($1.91)..} 44.5 
Sa een | 5.14 marks ($1.22)..| 6.9) marks ($1.64)..| 34.2 
0 EE errr ee ...--| 3.94 marks ($0.938).| 5.54 marks ($1.32)..| 40.7 
Wi re eae | 4.22 marks ($1)....| 5.61 marks ($1.34)..| 32.9 
I 2 ee a Ua ee SF Ree SS Se |: eA ee a 8.2 
Leather and rubber.......... i ites area a tia arte a aad “eh Se AE Bao ok cae a 24. 6 







ES See Paeee as beanie 













Females. 





























Machinery......... ie aii a 2.28 marks ($0.543).| 3.88 marks ($0.923). .2 
ee Ee tenes 2.75 marks ($0.655).| 4.80 marks ($1.140). 74.5 
Iron and metal........ ea we 2.06marks($0.490).| 4.11 marks ($).978). 99.5 
ee ee 2.36 marks ($0.562).| 3.55 marks ($0.845). 50.4 
Ee Aa 2.29 marks ($).545).| 2.94 marks ($9.70)... 8.5 
ee ee 1.99 marks ($0.474).) 2.59 marks ($0.616). 30.2 
ee a ee a eas pwickeddaleaneumabo wes 37.6 
a  dunivusinlcbe abba banaibedewen 13.6 
SERIE, Ee ee, ee eee Se 31.1 

















As the above table shows, the average daily wage of male workers 
in the machinery group increased 48 per cent, while that of woman 
The largest 






workers in the same group increased 70.2 per cent. 
wage increase for males took place in the electrical group (64.6 
per cent). The wages of women in this industry showed a still 
larger increase, 74.5 per cent. Wages of men in the iron and metal 
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industry increased 44.5 per cent; those of women increased j)\o). 
than twice as much. Increases in the other industry groups, thio, | 
large, are not so marked. 

Small wage increases were also made in the building trades, ¢},, 
printing trades, and the textile industry. Wages in the clothing | 
industry remained ‘stationary. It should, however, be remark, 
that in the four last-named industries the number of establishment. 
included in. the investigation was very small. 

WAGE STATISTICS OF THE BERLIN INVALIDITY INSURANCE INSTITUT: 

In German invalidity and old-age insurance, one of the ¢ 
branches of the national workmen’s insurance system, the ins 
persons are grouped, according to their annual earnings, into five 
classes with graded weekly contributions. The State invalidii 
insurance institutes publish monthly the number of weekly contr’ 
tions received from each of the five classes of insured persons. \x 
all gainfully-employed persons, with the exception of salaried em- 
ployees earning over 2,000 marks ($476), are subject to invalidity 
insurance, these statistical data as to contributions permit concly 
sions as to the condition of the labor market and the movement of 
wages. 

If the data reported by the Berlin Invalidity Insurance Insti 
are considered and it is assumed that each member on an average 
makes annually 50 weekly contributions—which corresponds to 
actual conditions—the following data as to membership in the 
dividual contributory classes are obtained : 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE BERLIN INVALIDITY INSURANCE INSTITUTE, BY CONTRI 
TORY CLASSES, FOR THE YEARS 1902, 1908, 1913, 1915, AND 1916. 


“ 


Membership classified according to annual earnings. 





| C.F } 
Class 2, over 350 Class 3, over 550 Class 4, over 850 
| 





Year. = waa to550 marks | to850 marks to 1,150 marks ans, ($273 i 
253.00 OF 1€SS)- | ($83.30 to $130.90). ($130.90 to $202.30). (202.30 to $273.70). eine 
} | | 
































| 
Member- Per Member- Per Member- Per | Member- Per Member- 
ship. cent. ship. cent. ship. cent. ship. cent. ship. c 

1902. . 4,708 1 158, 256 30 83, 057 16 205, 298 37 | 82,513 
1908. . 11, 681 2 135, 674 20 107, 670 16 147, 105 22 | 270, 946 
1913. . 15, 002 2 36, 496 5 194, 055 26 121, 050 17 | 375, 196 
1915. .! 31, 807 | ~ 5 30, 276 5 127 , 768 21 135, 208 23 | 279, 745 
1916. . 32,019 5 28, 271 5 112, 192 | 18 144, 863 | 24 288, 583 | 





If the figures shown in the preceding table for the five contribu 
tory classes are added it is found that during the period 1902-191) 
the total membership in the Berlin Invalidity Insurance Institute in 
creased from 533.832 to 741,799. Under the influence of the war the 





1from Vorwiirts. Eine Berliner Lohnstatistik. Berlin, Aug. 3, 1917. 
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membership fell to 604,804 in 1915 and rose slightly (to 605,928) in 
i916. Especially noteworthy is the shifting of the members from 
one contributory class to another. Up to the outbreak of the war a 
shifting of the membership from the lower to the higher contributory 
classes can be observed. This is due partly to stricter enforcement of 
the law with respect to classifying members in the proper contribu- 
tory class, but principally to the general increase of wages and sala- 
ries. In 1915 there is apparent a decrease in the number of workers 
in the highest-wage class and an increase in those of the lowest-wage 









class. The increase is to be explained by the considerable employ- 
ment, at low wages, of juvenile and female workers. An opposite 





movement may again be observed in 1916 consequent to grants of 
high cost of living bonuses by a number of employers. 

According to the above table the main shifting apparent between 
wage classes following the war is from class 3 to class 4, and the 







table seems to show that the much-advertised wage increases during 





the war were granted only in exceptional cases. It should, moreover, 
be mentioned that in the insurance institutes of the Kingdom of 
Saxony and of the Province of Posen only 28.4 and 9.1 per cent re- 
spectively of the insured were in the highest-wage class. A highly 
noteworthy fact shown by the above table is that in 1916 more than 
one-half of the membership of the Berlin Invalidity Insurance Insti- 
tute still earned less than 1,150 marks ($273.70) per year. 











WAGES OF CARPENTERS IN BERLIN.' 






In May, 1917, the trade-unions of the building trades of Berlin 
concluded a collective wage agreement with the building contractors, 
which became effective July 7 and fixed the hourly wage of brick- 
lavers and other skilled workers of the building trades at 1.40 marks 
(33.3 cents). In view, however, of the greatly increased cost of liv- 
ing and because at the time of the conclusion of the above agreement 
Berlin carpenters were as a rule, receiving higher wages than 1.40 
marks (33.3 cents), the Berlin local union of carpenters declined 
to become a party to the agreement. AI] subsequent efforts by the 
imperial office of the interior to bring about an agreement between 
the building contractors and the carpenters of Greater Berlin were 
fruitless because the contractors unanimously refused to go beyond 
the maximum wage rate of 1.40 marks agreed upon with the other 
building trades. Consequently the organization of Berlin carpenters 
is at present not bound by any wage agreement and its members’ 
Wages are being fixed by means of individual bargaining. 

In order to ascertain the present average rate of wages of car- 
penters in Berlin, the organization on July 11, 1917, undertook an 






















1Frcem Vorwiirts. Die Berliner Zimmerer und die Lohnfrage. serlin, Aug. 3, 1917. 
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inquiry which included 192 establishments, employing 1,823 ¢.,.) 
ters. The results of this investigation are shown in the fol] 
table: 


el- 


Ine 
ils 


WAGES OF UNION CARPENTERS IN BERLIN ON JULY 11, 1917, 














| Number of | Number of 
Rate of wages per hour. establish- | carpen- | 
|} ments. | ters. 

0.90 to 1.20 marks (21.4 to 28.6 cents).......... 6 13 
1.25 to 1.30 marks (29.8 to 30.9 cents).......... 11 29 
1.30 to 1.35 marks (30.9 to 32.1 cents)........-. 19 106 
1.35 to 1.40 marks (32.1 to 33.3 cents).......... 1 30 
ep oy he 8 EO Oe ee ee | 40 239 
1.40 to 1.45 marks (33.3 to 34.5 cents).......... 20 281 
1.50 marks (35.7 cents)..................----- 41 305 
1.50 to 1.55 marks (35.7 to 36.9 cents).......... 16 242 
ee ee a eer ree | 12 77 
PRO ee 13 419 
1.70 to 1.80 marks (40.5 to 42.8 cents)..........! a) 66 
1.80 to 1.90 marks (42.8 to 45.2 cents).......... 2 10 
OP RN es rere 1 5 
2.10 marks (50 cents).......... a Bi Ts ie Sat 1 1 

NS ite Sie gat De 192 1,823 | 











The average hourly wage received by the 1,823 carpenters on ./ 
11, 1917, was 1.51 marks (35.9 cents), or 11 pfennigs (2.6 cen 
excess of the maximum wage building contractors were wil! 
concede in a collective agreement. Numerous instances of further 
wage increases have, moreover, been reported to the carpeiters 
organization since the date of its investigation of wages. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING BONUSES. 


As a result of the high food prices prevailing in Germany, \ 
men in a number of occupations have demanded and receive 
creases in wages, or bonuses, or both. The following table si: 
some of the more recent bonuses and increases obtained by agreen 
It should be borne in mind that, since it was impossible to ol) 
complete data, this table does not purport to show anywhere near 
entire number of trades in which bonuses have been obtained. 
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WAGES, AND HIGH COST OF LIVING BONUSES ESTABLISHED BY COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENT, FOR SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, IN GERMANY, 1917.' 










[In this table m.= mark, and pf.=pfennig.] 





Wages, in each specified occupa- ssi coat of vies henus. 
tion, of— 






“emale , Female ite 
Fema] Male workers. m El 
workers. workers. tive 


’ccupation. 







Male workers. 






















Painting trade. | 
Per hour. ) 
Workers, Berlin. ..... 2) (2) 10 pf. $0. 024 , 
Workers, other lozali- ae 
IOS... seeeeeeee reese (?) (2) 11-21 pf.($0. 026-. 05 






Woodworking trade. 













Per hour. Per hour. Per hou 
ocal class 1..... _. 31,05 m. ($0. 250)|30.60 m. ($0.143), 20 pf. ( 048)) 15 pf. ($0. 038 
ocal class 2...... 31.00 m. ( .238)|3 .57m. ( .136)| 20 pf. ( .048)} 14 pf. ( .033 
wal Class 3......-. § 95 m. ( .226))3 .54m. ( .129)| 20 pf. ( .048)) 13 pf. ( .ODiian, ¢ 
Local class 4 $ 90 m. ( .214)/3 .51m. (+ .121)) 19 pf. ( .045)) 12 pf. ( .029 < 
ocal class 5...... 3.85 m. ( .202)|3 .48m. ( .114)} 17 pf. ( .040)) ll pf. ( .026) | 
ocal class 6..........3 .80 m. ( .190)/3 .45m. ( .107)) 15 pf. ( .086)) 10 pf. ( .024 
Stone industry. 
: j Per weck. 
Letter engravers 
i i i i a ia = =) re secs] *a0 M. ( 4.76 ) 
Marble-cutters: 
Heavy work...... 1.65. ma. ( . .20D)' 0 420 m. ( 4.76 ) 
San Were ........ 1.00 m. ( .238). 420 m. ( 4.76 4 1 
Marble-polishers, mil- agi 
lers, and turners: 
Shop work....... 88.m.C .2d)... 420 m. ( 4.76 
Outside work..... 5 oe) 420 m. ( 4.76 










\funicipal employees 






(Berlin). Per hour. | 
= = lovees iP p10 pf. ( .024)) 10 pf .024)| July 1 
Gas works employees. a 0 Spf. ( .012)} Spf. ( .012); Oct. 1 





Sewer and construc- 
tion department 





Per day. 







employees... ..-- rs (2) (4) 1 im. 398 
East harbor depart 
ment employees. -. (3) (2 (8 










Paper-box industry. 









Makers (Berlin)... (7) (7) (3 Lug. 25 
Building trades. Per hour. 

(\° 0. 10 pf. ( .024) | yept. | 

Bricklayers. .. .. mf) f See | =| | eer ..1410 .10 pf. ( .024)|> deasdca tees a 
|10 .05 pf. f i Feb. 2 

.10 pf. ( .024))) (Sept. | 

Brick and hod carriers 1.35 m. aS i. ...<s 4 £15 pl. ( .036) Nov. 17 
}10 .05 pf. ( 012 iFeb, 2 

om .10 pf. ( .024 | Sept. 1 

Other skilled workers., 1.18 m. ( .281) ....-....... ew ey) ( .036) Nov. 17 
|10 .05 pf. O12) | lI eb. 2 

lime mixers, concrete = 10 pf. ( .024) | (Sept. 1 
and water carriers... 1.23 m. - 208))... 410 .15 pf. ee, =o Nov. 17 
|10 . 05 pf. ( 012 IFeb. 2 

= .10 pf. ( .024))| jSept. l 

Cement workers. ... 1.375 m. 327). 410 .10 pf. ( .024) > : Nov. 17 
{10 05 pf. ( .012) (Feb. 2 

» - .10 pf. ( .024) | jSept. | 
Scantiing. . 1.30 m. . 309 .10 pf. ( (24 Nov. 17 
[10 05 pf. ( .012 iFeb. 2 


1 Data from Berlin Vorwiirts, issues Aug. 9 to Sept. 2, 1917. 

2 Not reported. 

3’ Minimum wages; rate of workers under 18 and of inexperienced workers to be 10 per cent below schedule 
during first six weeks of employment, of workers under 16 to be fixed by indiv idual agreement. 

1 Pieceworkers earning over 80 marks ($19.04) per week receive only 5 marks ($1.19) bonus. 

® Special bonus; do not receive the “‘ general’’ cost of living bonus (see footnote 7), but are given a corre- 
sponding increase of hourly ‘wages. 

6 These workmen receive a general high cost of living bonus, payable monthly, of 22 marks ($5.24), for 
single workers; 35 marks ($8.33) for married workers, and 7.50 marks ($1.79) for each child under 16. In 
addition to this general bonus, increases have been granted but the amounts are not reported 
_ 7 Rate of wages not reported, but piecework wages increased 50, 45, and 334 per cent, ena minimum wage 
increased 50 per cent for male workers, and 334 per cent for female and juvenile workers. 

8 Bonus for workers already receiving minimum plus increase, but less than 50 marks ($11.90) per week, 
15 per cent if married, 10 per cent if single; for workers receiving 50 marks ($11.90) or more per week, 10 
per cenit if married, 74 per cent if single. 

9 Bonus for workers already receiving minimum plus increase, 10 per cent. 

10 Increase in wages, not bonus. 
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DEMANDS OF SHIPYARD WORKERS IN KIEL.' 


In two largely attended meetings, workmen employed in the s}, 
building yards of Kiel discussed wage and labor conditions. On, 
these meetings, called by workmen employed in the Krupp 
Howaldt yards, resolved that the following demands be submitte< | 
the employers: 

1. A 9-hour workday or 54-hour week in place of the present 
hour week. 

2. Regulation of piece rates so that a workman of average ali! 
may earn a minimum of 1.50 marks (35.7 cents) per hour. 

3. An increase of beginners’ wages and other wages now in fo: 
by 10 pfennigs (2.4 cents) per hour. 

4. Increase of time wages so that earnings of time-workers s}\;\|! 
be equivalent to at least 90 per cent of the earnings of piecework: 
in the same occupation. 

5. The high cost of living bonuses paid at present shall be px 
to all workmen, inclusive of those on furlough with part pay. 

6. Family subsidies of workers on furlough with part pay ani 
those living outside of Kiel to be increased from 2 marks (47.4 
cents) to 4 marks (95.2 cents). 

7. The provisions relating to workmen’s committees shall be 
amended that all male and female workers shall have the right to 
vote and that all members of the committee shall be elected by the 
workers. 

In the other meeting, which was called by workmen of the Govern 
ment yard, the chairman stated that the workmen’s committee had 
submitted to the administration of the yard the same demands as those 
made by the workmer of the two private yards under 2, 3, 4, and «, 
and an additional demand that for the first two hours of overtime 
work the regular rate of pay should be increased by 25 per cent, for any 
subsequent overtime by 50 per cent, and that night-shift workers 
should receive an increase of 25 per cent. 


WAGE DEMANDS OF WORKMEN IN THE STATE RAILROAD SERVICE.* 


A noteworthy meeting of workmen in the State railroad service 
was held in Berlin on August 10, 1917. The meeting was addresse«| 
by a member of the Reichstag, who pointed out that on account of the 
greatly increased cost of living all workmen in Government employ- 
ment, and particularly those in the railroad service, are in urgent 
need of wage increases. He also emphasized the necessity of shorter 
hours of labor because long hours of labor combined with the present 
general state of undernutrition lessen the efficiency of workmen. He 





1From Vorwiirts. Forderungender Kieler Werftarbeiter. Berlin, Aug. 12, 1917. 
?From Vorwirts. Eine Lohnbewegung der Eisenbahner. Berlin, Aug. 12, 1917. 
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warned the railroad workers against enforcing their demands through 
a strike and advised close organization as the best means to obtain 
results. He pointed out that opposition of the Government. to 
organization of Government employees is no longer to be expected, 
since a pronounced social democrat has been appointed as under- 
secretary of state in the Ministry of Railroads. 

Phe chairman of the meeting reported that the demands of the 
railroad workers were submitted by him to the ministry with the 
result that the ministry consented to an increase of 9 marks ($2.14) 
per month of the high cost of living bonus, and promised to consider 
ihe question of shorter howrs of labor. 

All subsequent speakers at the meeting emphasized that the rail- 
road workers must firmly insist on the granting in full of their 
demands but declared themselves opposed to a strike. Correspond 


ing resolutions were adopted by the meeting. 








AID DEMANDED FOR WAGE REGULATION IN LOWER SILESIA COAL 
MINES.’ 






STATE 


A movement for higher wages of the coal miners in Lower Silesia 
was in an extraordinary manner brought to a temporary conclusion 
in the early part of August, 1917. After months of discussion before 
a board of conciliation the mine owners have agreed to grant 
to miners proper an average wage of 7 marks ($1.67) per shift, in- 
clusive of high cost of living bonus. The rate of pay per shift in the 
coal mines of the Ruhr district is 10.50 marks ($2.50) and 9 to 10 
marks ($2.14 to $2.38) in those of Upper Silesia; and coal miners of 
Lower Silesia have frequently left their employment to go to mines 
in other districts paying better wages. Notwithstanding these facts 
the coal mining companies of Lower Silesia declare that the revenues 
from their mines do not permit payment of more than 7 marks ($1.67) 
per shift. They have submitted to the workmen their books and 
demonstrated by figures that even if they increase the price of coal 
2 marks (47.6 cents) per metric ton it is impossible for them to 
comply with the demand of the miners for an average wage of 8 
marks ($1.90) per shift. One company even produced proof that it 
was working with a deficit of 3,000,000 marks ($714,000) during the 
present year. 

In view of this state of affairs the representatives of the miners as 
well as the mining companies have come to the conclusion that funds 
to satisfy the fully justified demands for higher wages must be raised 
through some new method, namely, through State aid. The mining 
companies propose to petition the Government that either freight 





‘From Vorwiirts. Unternehmer und Arbeiter fordern Staatshilfe fiir cine Lohnregulie- 
rung. Berlin, Aug. 8, 1917. 
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rates on Lower Silesian coal be considerably reduced or State <)),. 
sidies be granted. 

As freight reductions on Lower Silesian coal have already |) .0) 
granted (in 1913) it seems very problematic whether the adiji)i, 
tration of the State railroads will consent to a further reductic), ./ 
freight rates. State subsidies, however, would involve State eo.) )) 
and possibly even State ownership, which at present is still oppose 
by the coal-mining companies. The miners, on the contrary. jy» 
strongly in favor of State aid. They see in State intervention {\\. 
only possible means to alleviate the distress of 30,000 miners’ fam! ie. 


MINIMUM WAGES DEMANDED BY TEXTILE WORKERS.’ 


The textile workers of Germany have for some time made stren 
efforts to obtain the determination of a scale of minimum wa: 
So far these efforts have, as a rule, been frustrated by the powe: 
organizations of the textile manufacturers, whose influence upo: 
military authorities is so great that the war-arbitration of! 
(Schlichtungsstellen) and local war offices (A riegsdmier), whici: 
presided over by army officers, have not shown much considerat\. 
for the demands of the textile workers. The chairman of the 
tration office in Hirschberg, Silesia, for instance, declared *t\\i 
the problem of minimum wages for textile workers is a problem of 
the future and that arbitration offices are supposed to occupy th 
selves only with present-day problems.” 

Only in Bavaria the War Ministry, true to its steadily maintai 
impartial attitude in labor disputes, has recognized the fairness 
the demands of the textile workers and determined minimum wag 
for the manufacture of paper yarns and fabrics. In the Kingdom « 
Saxony, though the constant admonitions of the Government to thie 
manufacturers to pay a living wage have not had the slightest effect. 
the introduction of minimum wages has made some progress. |) 
several wage disputes in which textile workers demanded a minimii 
wage scale the arbitration offices have rendered decisions in favor «| 
the workmen. 

The demand of the textile workers for a minimum-wage scale }- 
the result of their bitter experience since the outbreak of the war. 
During the last three years the textile industry has reaped large 
profits. The gradually restricted production on account of shortage 
of raw materials has not lessened profits. The loss in productio: 
has been more than counterbalanced by the high prices which tli 
military authorities have paid for the diminished output. 

Nevertheless, during this same three-year period the wage con- 
ditions of textile workers became more and more intolerable. While 








1From Vorwirts. Die Mindestléhne in der Textillindustrie. Berlin, Aug. 21, 1917. 
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workmen in other industries obtained considerable wage increases 
and therefore were partly enabled to meet the present high cost of 
living, the standard of living of textile workers sank lower from 
month to month. Special circumstances made it easy for textile 
manufacturers to keep their workmen’s earnings at a low level. The 
caw material deteriorated steadily. Each new shipment of raw ma- 
ierial is smaller and contains more surrogates than the preceding 
shipment. - The output of the individual worker consequently under 
voes a steady reduction. Percentual increases, therefore, bring only 
temporary relief. It must, moreover, be considered that the work 
men of the textile industry are still inexperienced in the use of 
paper yarns and that the technique of the manufacture and working 
up of paper yarns is in its infancy. Thus, increases of piecework 
wages by 30 per cent or even more have not had the effect of increas: 
ing the actual earnings of the workmen. 

That the wages paid at present in the textile industry are virtually 
starvation wages is illustrated by the following data: 

The piecework wages paid at present in the textile industry of 
Saxony are equivalent to hourly wages of 4, 6, 8, and 10 pfennigs 
(0.95, 1.4, 1.9, and 2.4 cents). A mill in Farnau, Baden, has been 
paving for years, and continues to pay during the war, hourly wages 
of 8, 10, 12, 20 and 25 pfennigs (1.9, 2.4, 2.9, 4.8, and 6 cents). Even 
during the present year this firm declined to grant any wage increase. 
Another mill which before the war did a world-wide business pays, 
for the manufacture of bagging, linings, and linen cloth, weekly 
wages of 5.46, 5.18, 6, and 8.90 marks ($1.30, $1.23, $1.43, and $2.12). 
The weekly maximum earnings of damask weavers for 44 hours of 
labor are 11.38 marks ($2.71). Similar wages are being paid by the 
largest linen manufacturers in Landeshut and the large cotton mills 
in the Enlengebirge. Strong, robust men are paid at the rate of 33 
pfennigs (7.9 cents) or even 25 pfennigs (6 cents) per hour. 

All these facts force the textile workers to insist on the granting of 
minimum-wage scales. General Groner, however, who is charged 
with the enforcement of the auxiliary service law (//i/fsdienstgesele ) 
to which all in industrial establishments are subject, has openly de- 
clared himself against minimum wages and the army officers in charge 
of the local war offices of course maintain the same attitude as their 
superior. In Landeshut, Silesia, for example, the textile workers de- 
manded a minimum wage scale and applied to the war arbitration 
office in Posen. They knew they could not expect much sympathy 
from this office but expected at least an impartial consideration of 
their demands. The presiding officer, however, without further in 
vestigation declared that the present wages were sufficiently high 
and told the workmen that their demands would bring about the clos- 
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ing of the mills and that in such a case the male workers would |. 
put into the army or into other establishments working on war )), 
terial, while the female workers would be sent to West Prussia (, 
work on farms. The commanding general in Breslau intimate) 
moreover, that he would proceed against those organized workers \ |), 
had been reported to him to have used intimidation in requesti)o 
fellow workers to join their organization. He also issued an or 
that even negotiations between individual workmen’s committees »))\| 
their employers in the offices of the latter must be brought to | 
notice 8 to 10 days in advance, in the same manner as political mew 
ings. 

The textile workers of the Landeshut district were so embittered 
this summary procedure that they served notice on their employers 
that they would quit work. This led to further negotiations whic! 
were still pending at the end of August, 1917. 
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LABOR AND THE WAR. 





LABOR POLICY OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


{Reprinted from the Official Bulletin, Wednesday, Noy. 21, 1917. ] 

The following is a summary of General Orders, No. 13, issued by 
the Chief of Ordnance November 15, 1917. A similar order has been 
issued by the Quartermaster General. 

While circumstances are not such as to render appropriate the 
issuance Of definite orders upon this subject at the present time, the 
following suggestions are commended to the careful consideration of 
arsenal commanders and manufacturers executing orders for this 
department : 

In view of the urgent necessity for a prompt increase in the volume 
of production of practically every article required for the conduct of 
the war, vigilance is demanded of all those in any way associated 
with industry, lest the safeguards with which the people of this 
country have sought to protect labor should be unwisely and unneces 
sarily broken down. 


SAFEGUARDS OF EFFICIENCY, 


It is a fair assumption that for the most part these safeguards are 
the mechanisms of efficiency. Industrial history proves that reason 
able hours, fair working conditions, and a proper wage scale are 
essential to high production. During the war every attempt should 
be made to conserve in every possible way all of our achievements in 
the way of social betterment. 

In the preparation of the following memorandum no effort has been 
made to establish, or even to suggest, definite rules of conduct. The 
memorandum presents what may be considered a fair, if tentative, 
basis of action. 

The department wishes to be assured that schedules of hours obvi- 
ously excessive or wage scales distinctly unfair or working conditions 
such as should not be tolerated will certainly be brought to its atten- 
tion. 

I. HOURS OF LABOR. 


1. Daily hours.—The day’s work should not exceed the customary hours in 
the particular establishment or the standard already attained in the industry 
and in the community. It should certainly not be longer than 10 hours for 


an adult workman. 
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The drift in the industrial world is toward an 8-hour day as an effi. 
Ineasure. 

It has also been shown that hours of labor must be adapted to the sy. 
sex of the worker, and the nature of the occupation. 

2. Overtime.—The theory under which we pay “time and a half” for 
time is a tacit recognition that it is usually unnecessary and always undes 
to have overtime. The excess payment is a penalty and intended to ac 
deterrent. There is no industrial abuse which needs closer watching jin 
of war. 

3. Shifts in continuous industries—Eight hours per shift should be a 
mum in continuous 24-hour work. 

4. Half holiday on Saturdays+—The half holiday on Saturday is alre: 4 
common custom in summer, and it is advantageous throughout the 
especially if the workday be 10 hours long the other days of the week. 
working period on Saturday should not exceed five hours. 

An occasional shift of two or three hours on Saturday afternoons jis 
jectional if essential, but the additional hours should be regarded as oy: 
and paid for on that basis. 

5. Hours posted—It is desirable that the hours of labor for every 
should be posted. 

6. Holidays.—The observance of national and local holidays will give o) 
tunity for rest and relaxation which tend to make production more satisf: 

7. One day of rest in seven.—One day of rest in seven should be a univ: 
and invariable rule. 

II. STANDARDS IN WORKROOMS. 


1. Protection against hazards and provisions for comfort and sanitation. 
isting legal standards to prevent danger from fire, accident, occupational! 
eases, or other hazards, and to provide good light, adequate ventilaton. suffi: 
heat, and proper sanitation should be observed as minimum requirements. 

2. Location of toilets.—AlI toilets should be sanitary and readily accessil| 

3. Extreme temperatures.—Those processes in which workers are expose 
excessive heat—that is, over 80°; or excessive cold; that is, under 50°—sho 
be carefully supervised so as to render the temperature conditions as ne: 
normal as possible. 

When extreme temperatures are essential workers should not only be pr 
erly clothed but avoid sudden changes. 

4. Lights—If any light is at the level of the worker’s eyes it should be 
shaded that its rays will not directly strike the eyes. 


III. WAGES. 


1. Wage standards.—Standards already established in the industry and in 1! 
locality should not be lowered. The minimum wage rates should be made 
proper relation to the cost of living, and in fixing them it should be taken ii! 
consideration that the prices of necessities of life have shown great increases. 


IV. NEGOTIATION BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES. 


The need of preserving and creating methods of joint negotiations betwee: 
employers and groups of employees is especially great in the light of th 
critical points of controversy which may arise in a time like the presen 
Existing channels should be preserved and new ones opened, if required. ¢: 
provide easier access for discussion between an employer and his employer~ 
over controversial points. 
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V. STANDARDS FOR EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 





1. Hours of labor.—Existing legal standards should be rigidly maintained, 
aud even where the law permits a 9 or 10 hour day, effort should be made to 
restrict the work of women to 8 hours. 

Prohibition of night awork.—The employment of women on night shifts 
suuld be prevented as 2 necessary protection, morally and physically. 


~ 


» 
od. 


Rest periods.—No women should be employed for a longer period than 44 
hours Without a break for a meal, and a recess of 10 minutes should be allowed 
in the middle of each working period. 

t. Time for meals.—At least 30 minutes should be allowed for a meal, and 
this time should be lengthened to 45 minutes or an hour if the working day 
exceeds 8 hours. 

5. Place for meals.—Meals should not be eaten in the workroom. 

G. Saturday half holiday.—The Saturday half holiday should be considered 
an absolute essential for women under all conditions, 

7. Seats.—For women who sit at their work, seats with backs should be 
provided, unless the occupation renders this impossible. For women who 
stand at work, seats should be available and their use permitted at regular 
intervals, 

S. Lifting weights —No woman ‘should be required to lift repeatedly more 
than 25 pounds in any single load. ; 

9. Replacement of men by women.—When it is necessary to employ women 
in work hitherto done by men, care should be taken to make sure that the task 
is adapted to the strength of women. The standards of wages hitherto pre- 
vailing for men in the process should not be lowered where women render 
equivalent service. The hours for women engaged in such processes, of course, 
should not be longer than those formerly worked by men. 

10. Tenement-house work—No work shall be given out to be done in rooms 
used for living purposes or in rooms directly connected with living rooms 


in any dwelling or tenement. 
VI. STANDARDS FOR EMPLOYMENT OF MINORS. 


1. Age.—No child under 14 years of age shall be employed at any work 
under any conditions. 

2. Hours of labor.—No child between the ages of 14 and 16 years shall be 
employed more than § hours a day or 48 hours a week, and night work is 
prohibited. 

3. Federal child labor law.—These and other provisions of the Federal child 
lnbor law must be strictly observed. 

4. Minors under 18.—Minors of both sexes under 18 years of age should 
have the same restrictions upon their hours as already outlined for women 


employees. 





ADJUSTMENT OF LABOR DIFFICULTIES IN ARIZONA COPPER 
REGION. 


On September 19 the President signed a memorandum for the 
Secretary of Labor, appointing a commission to visit, as his personal 
representatives, the mountain region and the Pacific coast for the 
purpose of learning the causes of existing discontent among workers 
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in that section and of adjusting differences by conferences w jt} 
employers and employees. The memorandum is as follows: 


I am very much interested in the labor situation in the mountain region ))) 
on the Pacific coast. I have listened with attention and concern to the nume 
charges of misconduct and injustice that representatives both of employers 
cinployees have made against each other. I am not so much concerned, |; 
ever, With the manner in which they have treated each other in the past », 
am desirous of seeing some kind of a working arrangement arrived at for 
future, particularly during the period of the war, on a basis that will be fai: 
all parties concerned. To assist in the accomplishment of that purpose, I }); 
decided to appoint a commission to visit the localities where disagreeme) 
have been most frequent as my personal representatives. The commission 
consist of William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor; Col. J. L. Spangler, of 1. 
sylvania; Verner Z. Reed, of Colorado; John H. Walker, of Illinois; and E 
Marsh, of Washington. Felix Frankfurter, of New York, will act as secret 
of the commission. 

It will be the duty of the commission to visit, in each instance, the govern 
of the State, advising him that they are there as the personal representatives 
of the President with a view to lending sympathetic counsel and aid to the 
State government in the development of a better understanding between labore: 
and employers, and also themselves to deal with employers and employees i: 
conciliatory spirit, seek to compose differences and allay misunderstanding, ani 
in any way that may be open to them to show the active interest of the Nations 
Government in furthering arrangements just to both sides. Wherever it is 
deemed advisable conferences of employers and employees should be called 
with_the purpose of working out a mutual understanding between them which 
will insure the continued operation of the industry on conditions acceptable to 
both sides. The commission should also endeavor to learn the real causes f: 
uny discontent which may exist on either side, not by the formal process o! 
public hearings, but by getting into touch with workmen and employers by the 
more informal process of personal conversation. I would be pleased to have the 
commission report to me from time to time such information as may require 
immediate attention. 


GLOBE-MIAMI COPPER DISTRICT. 


The attention of the commission was at once directed to the copper 
fields of Arizona, where consideration was first given to the strike 
in the Globe-Miami district, which had been going on since July 2, 
resulting in a decrease in the production of copper amounting to 
more than 60,000,000 pounds, the normal monthly output of the dis 
trict being about 21,000,000 pounds, requiring a working force of 
over 5,000 men. In arriving at an adjustment of the labor situation 
in that field the commission proceeded on the following principles: 
(1) That the country must have the maximum uninterrupted output 
of copper during the period of the war; (2) that no grievances on 
the part of the workers, whether well founded or imaginary, must 
be allowed to result in stoppage of production; and (3) that prac- 
ticable machinery must be devised for the adjustment of grievances, 
whether real or imaginary, to prevent stoppage of production. 
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To carry out these principles the plan of settlement reached by the 
commission, which resulted in resumption of work, embodies the 
following chief features :' 

(1) The establishment of a workers’ committee for each mine, 
wholly independent of any influence, direct or indirect, to be exer- 
cised by the company. This committee is to be composed exclusively 
of men working at each mine, with the right, however, of union 
members to have a union representative in the presentation of griev- 
ances. 

(2) The employment of those now on strike, except those guilty 
of seditious utterances against the United States or those who have 
membership in an organization that does not recognize the obliga- 
tion of contract. In providing for the reemployment an important 
principle is introduced in that the district is treated as an indus- 
trial unit, instead of the individual mine. Reemployment is to be 
secured through a central employment committee for the district. 

(3) The impartial and effective working of the scheme is assured 
through the appointment of a United States arbitrator, acceptable 
to both sides, who is to determine all disputed questions of fact. 

The success of the settlement rests on the loyal spirit of all parties 
in carrying out the agreement, but the arbitrator is necessary to 
secure the settlement of any difficulties as to which in perfect good 
faith the two sides may not agree. The machinery thus provided 
is in substitution of strikes and lockouts during the period of the 
war. 
CLIFTON-MORENOI-METCALF COPPER DISTRICT.’ 


In the Clifton-Morenci-Metcalf copper district the strike which 
started in July was settled upon the application by the President’s 
commission of substantially the same principles as those set out on 
page 54. The adjustment of this situation assures a resumption of 
the normal monthly output of about 10,000,000 pounds and the 
return to work of approximately 6,000 men. The chief features of 
the settlement accepted by both sides are as follows: 

(1) Companies and men must exert their utmost efforts to secure 
the highest possible efficiency in the production of copper consistent 
with proper discipline and due regard for the health and safety of 
the workmen. 

(2) The companies will continue to recognize workmen’s griev- 
ance committees previously existing in the district. Heretofore, 
however, there was a feeling of impotence as to these committees, 
because the final decision was with the managers. There is, there- 





1Data taken from Official Bulletin of Oct. 25, 1917. 
? Data taken from Official Bulletin of Nov. 2, 1917, and from Clifton-Morenci Mining 
Journal, Clifton, Ariz., Nov. 1, 1917. 
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fore, added to the existing scheme remedying grievances an appeal 
to the United States administrator,’ appointed for the purpos. ,; 
supervising the operation of the commission’s settlements j; ;), 
entire district, and to act as final arbiter in case the grievance | 
mittee and the management are unable mutually to adjust 
lifference in dispute. 

(3) No man shall be discharged or discriminated against j) 
work because he does or does not belong to a union. 

(4) Reemployment is assured to all striking workmen wit}).; 
(liscrimination, except those guilty of seditious utterances agai) 
the United States, or those who have membership in an organization 
which does not recognize the obligation of contract, or those of 
demonstrated unfitness for work. In providing for reemploviiey 
here, as in the Globe-Miami district, the placing of striking w: 
men is to be handled as a district problem instead of as an indivicd)i,| 
mine problem. This feature was adopted because the growing |:!\or 
shortage throughout the country requires the full, as well as the 
regulated, use of all available man power. 

(5) One of the causes of the strike was a claim for increased w:v: 
to conform to the high wage scale in the Globe-Miami dist: 
Owing to the time required to investigate the justice of this cl: 
the commisison felt it not within its province to do so, but inst. 
laid down the principles which should control such a claim for wag 
increase and left the application of the principles to the facts as t) 
should be found by the United States administrator. It was ) 
vided that the administrator should determine if any adjustn 
of wage scale is called for in order to secure a fair living wage, |i 
ing regard to the high cost of living, to efficiency or lack of efficien 
and to the financial ability of the companies. If the administrat: 
should recommend a wage increase and such a wage scale allows 
fair profit to the companies under the existing price of copper. || 
President’s commission shall at once promulgate such new wage sci 
and the company shall pay all such increases in wages as of the fir! 
day of the return of men to work. If, however, such wage scale re 
ognized by the administrator does not leave a fair profit under exis‘ 
ing prices of copper, the President’s commission shall recommend t 
the President an increased selling price which will yield a fair profit. 
and the wage increase recommended by the administrator shall no 
be made effective until such selling price has been obtained. In orde! 
to secure this wage scale and in order to determine the fair profit 
of the companies, the administrator is given complete access to all tli 
records of the companies and has authority to employ all necessar) 
expert assistants. 





1 The administrator is Mr. Hywel Davies of Kentucky. 
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(6) The agreement provides for wages at the rate of time and 
one-half for all overtime and for all work on the 4th of July and 
on Christmas. 







WARREN COPPER DISTRICT.' 











Somewhat different was the situation in the Warren copper district. 
The commission found that production amounting to approximately 
(7,000,000 pounds per month was being maintained and no Federal 
intervention was necessary to bring about resumption of work; since 
the strike, which was called on June 26, was broken by the Bisbee 
deportation of 1,186 men on July12. Here, however, the commission 
was confronted by the necessity of securing a continuance of oper- 
ations during the period of the war; and, to effectuate this result, 
ii became apparent that some plan should be devised by which 
the grievances of the employees could find adjustment through an 
orderly process of adjudication before some final disinterested tri 
biunal in whose fairness both sides would have confidence and before 
whom each side would have equal weight. Such a plan was pro- 
vided by the commission, embracing the establishment of a grievance 
committee in each mine, entirely selected by the men, by and before 
whom all grievances must in the first instance be presented. In case 
redress be denied by the company, the grievance committee may ap- 
peal to the United States administrator. 

The commission found that claims of discrimination against union 
members had been particularly insistent in this district, and this it 
prohibited, the enforcement of the prohibition being vested in the 
United States administrator. Effective means by which all questions 
in dispute between the companies and the men may be promptly and 
justly settled under the impartial supervision of Federal authority 
being thus established, resort to the strike, at least for the period of 
the war, becomes unnecessary and has been abandoned by the men. 






























IN GREAT BRITAIN.’ 






ABOLITION OF LEAVING CERTIFICATES 






Under the Munitions of War Act, 1917, the Minister of Munitions 
Was given power to repeal the provisions of the 1915 act, under which 
i Workman engaged in the production of munitions has not been free 
to change his employment at will, and an employer has been liable 
to a heavy penalty if he engaged a workman. who within six weeks 
had been engaged on munitions work, without seeing a certificate 
from his former employer or from a munitions tribunal to the efect 
that the workman was free to accept other employment. 















1 Data taken from Official Bulletin, Nov. 7, 1917. 
2 Reprinted from Labor Gazette, October, 1917, p. 356. 
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An order has now been made by the Minister of Munitions abolig)). 
ing leaving certificates from Monday, October 15, and on and fio: 
that date any workman engaged on the production of munitions w}}) 
be free to leave his present employment for other war work on o 
ing his employer a week’s notice, or such longer notice as is provided 
for in his existing contract of service. 


EXTENSION OF WAR-MUNITIONS VOLUNTEER SCHEME. 


As a safeguard against excessive migration of labor, which might 
seriously imperil the production of munitions, it has been decided (,, 
extend the war-munitions volunteer scheme in the following manne,: 
All of those men who are eligible will be free to enroll as war-muni- 
tions volunteers, and, on assignment, will become entitled to subsist. 
ence allowance. Married men and unmarried men whose homes are 
mainly dependent on them will receive an allowance at the rate of 
Ys. 6d. (60.8 cents) per day, and unmarried men whose homes are 
partially dependent on them will receive an allowance at the rate of 
ls. 6d. (36.5 cents) per day; and these payments, wherever due, will 
be made as from the date on which the men are assigned to their 
employment by the local employment exchange, acting on behalf 
of the Ministry of Munitions. All war-munitions volunteers, on 
work to which they have been assigned by the Ministry of Munitions, 
will become entitled to free railway passes to and from their homes 
on general holidays or generally observed trade holidays. Even 
munitions volunteers employed away from home who have no <e- 
pendents, and therefore no right to claim subsistence allowance, wil! 
in future obtain free railway warrants to and from their homes at 
holiday times if they have been assigned to the establishments at 


which they are working. 
* * Pe * * * * 


APPEAL BY TRADE-UNION ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 


In order to minimize the dislocation of work which would resul| 
if a considerable movement of labor took place, the trade-union ai 
visory committee addressed the following appeal to the workpeop!c 
concerned : 


On October 15 leaving certificates will be abolished, and workmen will be 
free to leave for other war work after giving their employer a week’s notice, 
iinless a longer period is provided for by their existing contracts of service. 

If large numbers of men leave their work suddenly and a big movement of 
\workpeople takes place, there is danger that the output of urgent munitions may 
be dislocated, and men at the front will suffer. 

We, therefore, appeal on behalf of the trade-union advisory committee to al! 
workmen not to change their employment without definite and substantia! 
grounds, and to show that the output of munif’:.; will not suffer by the 
abolition of leaving certificates. 
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Any man who is thinking of leaving is asked to consider these points : 
(1) If you wish to leave because of the expense incurred in working away 
frou) home, remember that the war-munitions volunteer scheme has been ex 
rended. If you are eligible to enroll under that scheme, and have persons de- 
pendent on you, you will be able to get subsistence allowance under the ordinary 
eonditions by enrolling and staying where you are. Ask for particulars from 

y employment exchange or trade-union, 

(2) If you wish to leave because you are working away from your home, 
remember that the Government will now give to war-munitions volunteers who 
are, or have been, assigned to employment, free return railway passes to and 
from their homes for public holidays. 

(3) If you feel bound to change your work, you can help your union and the 
country by giving notice on a form which you can get either from your em 
ployer, from your local union officials, or from any employment exchange. I! 
you Will fill up this form and return it to your local union officia! or nearest 
employment exchange, you will have the best chance both of helping your 
country and yourself, 

(4) Finally, we appeal to all eligible workmen to put their services at the 


disposal of the Government by enrolling as war-munitions volunteers. Re- 
member that the output of munitions depends on you. 





THE LABOR MARKET AND THE NEW INDUSTRIAL CENSUS IN 
GERMANY. 


GERMAN LABOR MARKET IN JUNE, 1917.! 


The July, 1917, number of the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt contains the 
following statement with respect to the German labor market during 
June, 1917: 

In the mining and smelting industry there is the same intensive activity us in 
preceding months; compared with the preceding year the activity has even 
increased. The same can be stated of the iron, steel, and metal industry. In 
several branches of the electrical and chemical industry there is increased 
activity as compared with June, 1916. Employment in the food-products indus- 
try has increased in part as compared with the preceding month and in part 
decreased. The situation in the building trades remains unchanged. 

Sick-fund statistics show that on July 1, 1917, the number of em- 
ployed members has decreased by 102,236, or 1.12 per cent, as com- 
pared with the number of employed members on June 1. The de- 
crease for the corresponding period of the preceding year was 0.22 
per cent. The Reichs-Arbeitsblatt states that this large decrease is 
chiefly due to decreased employment of men on account of further 
conseriptions for service in the army and navy, the number of em- 
ployed male members having decreased during the month under 
review by 109,405, or 2.4 per cent. The number of female employed 
members increased during the month by 7,169, or 0.1 per cent. It 
should be noted that the sick-fund statistics on employment do not 





1 Bremer Biirger-Zeitung. Bremen, Aug. 3, 1917. 
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take into consideration the extensive employment in Germany . 
prisoners. 

Reports received by the Imperial Statistical Office from 33 {..\,.., 
tions of trade-unions with a total membership of 929,227 show {| 
the end of June, 1917, 7,967 members, or 0.9 per cent, were 
ployed, as against 1 per cent at the end of May, 1917. If the x 
unemployment of trade-union members in June, 1917, is con 
with that existing during the same month of the three precei)y 
years, a large decrease is found, for in June, 1914, 1915, and 119. 
the rate of unemployment was in every year 2.5 per cent. 

Statistics of the employment offices show a further decrease i; 
number of male and female applicants for employment. The | 
ber of male applicants per 100 vacant situations was 47 in June, |!)17. 
as compared with 53 in the preceding month. The correspo: 
number of female applicants fell from 96 in May to 88 in June. 


BERLIN LABOR MARKET IN JULY, 1917.1 


The “ Vorwirts”. reports that the number of employed mem): 
of 105 Berlin sick funds decreased in July, 1917, by 6400. The 
decrease in employment is ascribed to lack of raw materials, ¢o:\, 
and electric power. The number of employed male member: 
creased by 4,100 and that of female members by 2,300. 

Conditions of the Greater Berlin labor market are reporte: 
generally favorable. There is great demand for earth and building 
trade workers. In the leather and paper industry the demani 
labor considerably exceeded the supply. In the machinery inc 
try the employment situation remained unchanged on account 
lack of raw materials. 

The employment offices of Greater Berlin report that the num 
of applicants per 100 vacancies was in the case of male applicant: 
62 and in the case of female applicants 73. The corresponding jv 
centages for the preceding month were 66 and 76, and for July, 1)1' 
98 and 115. 

NEW INDUSTRIAL CENSUS IN GERMANY.’ 


The German War Office (A 7tegsamt) conjointly with the Imperi:| 
Department of the Interior issued an order for the taking of a 1 
industrial census on August 15,1917. This census is intended to fu 
nish statistical data on the changes which industrial life in Germa: 
has undergone during the war. 

The census will include the handicrafts’ industry, inclusive « 
home work, the building trades, mines and salt works, wholesale a1 
retail commerce. hotels, saloons, and restaurants, sanatoriums co! 





1 Vorwiirts. Der Berliner Arbeitsmarkt im Monat Juli, 1917. Berlin, Aug. 31, 1917. 
2 Vorwiirts. Die gewerbliche Betriebsziihlung. Berlin, Aug. 7, 1917. 
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ducted for profit, private insurance institutes, private transporta- 
tion enterprises, theatrical performances, fishing, and gardening 
carried on for profit but on a small scale. Agricultural establish- 
ments, hospitals conducted predominantly for welfare purposes, and 
large public establishments of the railroad, postal, telegraph and 
telephone service, with the exception of their factories and shops, 
will not be considered. 

The taking of the census will be effected at the seat of each estab- 
lishment where the owner or his representative will fill in a schedule. 
Kach branch establishment will therefore be counted as a separate 
establishment. The schedules will in due time be distributed by the 
local police forces to the owners of each dwelling or their representa- 
tives, Who in turn will distribute them to the individual industrial] 
establishments located in their dwellings. The filled-in schedules 
are to be returned to the local police authorities on or before August 
30,1917. Imprisonment up to one year and fines up to 10,000 marks 
(32,380) are provided in the order for false or incomplete statements. 

The order solicits the voluntary cooperation of municipal and 
communal authorities and their local statistical offices, of officials 
and teachers, and of the general public. 





IMPERIAL ECONOMIC DEPARTMENT IN 
GERMANY.’ 


CREATION OF AN 





Under date of August 9, 1917, the German daily paper, Vorwiirts, 
reports that the social and economic divisions (divisions II and IV) 
of the Imperial Department of the Interior (2eichsamt des Innern) 
have been separated from this department and been established as an 
independent department under the name of Imperial Economic De- 
partment (PReichswirtschaftsamt) with an enlarged sphere of activi- 
ties. Dr. Schwander, formerly mayor of Strassburg, has been ap- 
pointed as director of the new department. 

The large number of important activities assigned to the new de- 
partment show clearly how necessary it was to detach these activities 
from the jurisdiction of.the greatly overburdened Department of the 
Interior. The Economic Department will be organized into two 
large divisions, an economic and a social division. 

The sphere of activities of the economic division will include com 
mercial policies, commercial treaties, commerce in general, agricul- 
ture, industry, economic problems, the customs tariff, taxes, problems 
of production in Germany and foreign countries, statistics, the export 


1From Vorwiirts. Das Reichswirtschaftsamt. Berlin, Aug. 9, 1917. 
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and import trade, banks, and stock and produce exchanges. ()j\. ,, 
its principal tasks will consist in the devising of suitable mea, 
for the period of transition from a war to a peace régime. 

The following affairs were assigned to the social division: \V( 
men’s accident, sickness, invalidity, and survivor’s insurance, sal pic: 
employees’ insurance, workmen’s protective legislation, welfare 
stitutions, and the labor market. 

In a special article in the Vorwiirts' it is stated that the So 
Democratic Party has accepted the creation of the new economic | 
partment as a substitute for its demand for the creation of an impe 
labor department as an independent ministry. The new departii 
is merely a subdepartment under the imperial chancellor. The ar 
cle summarizes the demands of organized labor with respect to | 
activities of the new department as follows: 


During the period of transition from a war to a peace régime labor demasni|s 
that representatives of all branches of labor be consulted in all matters con 
before the department which involve labor problems and the interests of | 
working classes. The same is demanded with respect to the preparation | 
future commercial relations. For this purpose labor requests that the Natio: 
Economie Advisory Council shall include representatives of labor of the ind 
tries and trades involved. As to legislation relating to monopolies and cart 
the workmen’s and salaried employees’ federations have already submit: 
their demands to the former imperial chancellor. 

From the social division labor expects in the first place that it will w 
for the granting of the right of free coalition. Restrictions of coalition « 
tained in the criminal code must be removed, all unfair practices in this co 
nection by the political authorities must cease, and agricultural workers 
domestic servants as well as workmen and salaried employees in public est:! 
lishments must be granted the right of coalition and the right to strike. W 
respect to workmen’s representation, labor favors the creation of workmen’s «1! 
salaried employees’ chambers, but equipartisan (paritdtische) labor chambe 
would also be acceptable provided that the representatives of labor be permitt 
to act separately in pure labor problems. In order that a social organism | 
built up labor demands the creation of labor offices in each urban and rur 
district, of State labor offices in each Federal State and each Province, anid 
of an imperial labor office. An equipartisan representation of employers and 
workmen should be attached to these offices for cooperation in the preparation 
and enforcement of laws, decrees, orders, etc. Labor further demands that thie 
procuring of employment be regulated by imperial legislation in the sense of 
the demands submitted by organized labor to the Reichstag and accepted by the 
latter in 1915, which provided for extension of the system of public welfare 
employment offices under equipartisan administration and of employment offices 
of employers and workmen’s organizations operated on the basis of collective 
agreements. Finally, labor demands that housing work be promoted through: 
ample loans from imperial and State funds, the granting of special facilities to 
communes and cooperative building societies engaged in housing work, and the 
creation of imperial and local housing offices. 





1“ Das neue Reichswirtschaftsamt " by Paul Umbreit. Vorwiirts, Berlin, Aug. 14, 1917 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOR PROBLEM IN GERMANY.’ 


The Berlin daily paper, Vorwiirts, reports under date of August 8, 
1917, that Dr. Paasche, a member of the Reichstag, interpellated 
the imperial chancellor as follows: 

The German Central Employment Office for agricultural labor [Deutsche 
Arbeiter zentrale, Berlin, a semiofficial employment office] has announced for 
1917 the conditions under which foreign migratory agricultural laborers will 
be employed in Germany. In addition to minimum wages, payable in cash, 
these conditions provide for the following compensation in kind per worker 
and per week: Fifteen kilograms [33 pounds] of potatoes, 7 liters [7.4 quarts] 
of skimmed milk or 384 liters [3.7 quarts] of unskimmed milk, 250 grams 
(0.55 pound] of flour, 13 kilograms [3.31 pounds] of bread, 1 kilogram [2.20 
pounds] of barley groats or oat meal, one-half kilogram [1.1 pounds] of 
legumes, 200 grams [0.55 pound] of meat, one-half kilogram [1.1 pounds] of 
sugar, and 250 grams [0.55 pound] of salt. Is the imperial chancellor ready 
to inform me how, in view of the fact that the rations for native workmen 
employed at heavy labor have been fixed much lower, it is possible to attract 
foreign labor to Germany with such promises, and whether there is any possi- 
bility that these promises can be kept in practice? 

The above data as to foodstuffs to be furnished to foreign agricul- 
tural laborers are corroborated by an article in the Deutsche Tages- 
zeitung of August 2, 1917. This paper reports that in Lobau, 
Saxony, a meeting of agriculturists expressed itself as opposed to 
the furnishing of such large quantities of foodstuffs to agricultural 
migratory laborers as part compensation, because the present scarcity 
and high prices of food make this impossible. At the same time 
the meeting voiced its opposition to commutation of this compensa- 
tion in kind into compensation in cash at the market value of the 
foodstuffs involved, because this would mean an enormous wage 
increase for imported foreign labor. The participants in the meet- 
ing stated that it does not seem advisable to spoil these migratory 
laborers, and also expressed their apprehension that native agricul- 
tural labor would rightly demand the same high wages and com- 
pensation in kind as are being paid to foreign labor. 

In this connection it should be stated that the State agricultural 
council of the Kingdom of Saxony, a semioflicial organization, which 
receives a State subsidy, has decreed the above minimum wages and 
compensation in kind as in force in Saxony for migratory foreign 
laborers. The Vorwirts states that this action invites comparison 
with the low food rations fixed by the Government for the urban 
population in Saxony and accepts it as further proof of the fact 
that agricultural authorities do not pay any attention to war food 
regulations. 


1From Vorwiirts. Zur landwirtschaftlichen Arbelterfrage Berlin, Aug. 8, 1917. 
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In its issue of June 5, 1917, the Vorwiirts points out tha; 4 
scarcity of agricultural labor is being much exaggerated by aeyj,..) 
tural organizations, and in support of this assertion refers {,, 4). 
data on agricultural employment published by employment «ji... 
The Vorwiirts also refers to an article by Dr. Horst in the oj\\-j,) 
bulletin of the agricultural chamber of Schleswig-Holstein, in \ 
the agricultural labor market in the Province during 1917 
cussed. This article states that as a rule there is at present 4 <\ 
plus of agricultura) labor and explains this phenomenon by the {., 
that agriculturists prefer to employ war prisoners because {\\cj; 
employment costs less than that of native labor. Agriculturists 
moreover, show themselves unwilling to give work to unemp|oyo) 
urban workers assigned to them. 


Cl) 
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PROVISION FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS. 








FINDING JOBS FOR GREAT BRITAIN’S DISABLED SOLDIERS.’ 





M. A. GADSBY. 





BY 





MRS. 


In Great Britain, at the beginning of the war, responsibility for 
such State provision as existed for the care of disabled officers and 
men was divided between the Admiralty, the War Office, and the 
Royal Hospital of Chelsea. The Admiralty dealt with all naval 
cases, the War Office with officers of the army, and the Roval Hospital] 
of Chelsea awarded pensions to disabled soldiers and provided arti- 
ficial limbs in amputation cases. Care of the men’s families while 
they were in the service and for the disabled after discharge was 
undertaken by various voluntary societies and largely supported by 
voluntary funds. 

With the progress of the war, the need for more systematic pro- 
vision led in November, 1915, to the creation of the War Pensions 
Statutory Committee * having among its duties (1) the care of the 
disabled officers and men after they had left the service, including 
provision for their health, training and employment. and (2) the 
making of grants in special cases for the purpose of enabling the 
dependents of the deceased officers and men to obtain employment. 
For assisting in the execution of its duties, the committee was em- 
powered to establish local committees for every county and large 
town in the country. 

A more centralized administration was effected by the creation ot 
the Ministry of Pensions in December, 1916.° All pensions work 
for disablement, handled by the Chelsea Hospital, the Admiralty, and 
the War Office was transferred to the new ministry, and the Statutory 
Committee with its attendant local committees was placed under its 
direction and control. For the further coordination of effort the 
Whole country was divided into 20 or more districts and the local 
committees of each area were organized into a joint committee, with- 
out surrendering their local functions. 





1 Compiled from pamphlets and memoranda issued by the Ministry of Pensions and the 
employment department of the Ministry of Labor. For lst of these citations see bibliog- 
raphy at the end of this article, p. 79. 

? Naval and Military War Pensions, etc., Aci, 1915, 5 and 6 Geo, V, ch. 83. 
% Ministry of Pensions Act, 1916, 6 and 7 Geo. V, ch. 65. 
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Later, under authority of the Naval and Military War Pengsi,) 
(Transfer of Powers) act, passed August 21, 1917.) the War [P,, 
sions Statutory Committee was entirely absorbed by the Minis) 
of Pensions and its name changed to the Special Grants Committee. 
its duties, however, remaining the same. Under the present 
rangement, then, the entire work for the disabled is under supe; 
sion of the Ministry of Pensions, working in conjunction with ot|ey 
departments concerned. 

Provision for the disabled man involves four lines of effort: (1) 
Medical and surgical treatment, including appliances by means of 
which his condition may be alleviated; (2) training, both functic; 
and technical, for the purpose of fitting him for his former work 
or some new occupation when he is unable to resume the one 
which he has been accustomed; (3) employment, the finding of suit 
able occupation for him when he is in condition to accept it; (1) 
maintenance, which includes pensions, and allowances for himself 31 
family while he is in training or becoming adjusted to his new e: 
ployment. 

This article is limited in its scope to the employment phase of tie 
probiem as it is being met by the Special Grants Committee of thie 
Ministry of Pensions working in close collaboration with the en 
ployment department of the Ministry of Labor. It is compiled 
from such pamphlets and memoranda issued by the Ministry of Po 
sions and the employment department as have reached this bureau. 

Upon discharge from His Majesty’s forces the address to whic!) 
the disabled man proposes to proceed is sent to the employment ex 
change for that district. The exchange then writes to the man, i) 
viting him to register in case he wishes assistance in obtaining em 
ployment. From May, 1915, when the above arrangement went into 
effect, to July 13, 1917, there were 127,300 such registrations ani 
59,400 cases of disabled men placed in employment. On July 15. 
1917, there were 2,800 men on the register awaiting employment. 
This number represents the number of men on their way from the 
forces to civil employment and has remained practically uniform. 
The remainder represents cancellations, due either to the disabled 
man’s finding employment through his own efforts or to his realiza 
tion after registration that owing to his disablement he is not really 
capable of accepting normal employment. 

The question of employment involves many serious difficulties. 
Thus, unless the state of the general labor market be carefully 
watched, the supply of men reeducated for any particular trade may 
exceed the demand. A system of coordination between schemes of 
training put forward by the different local or joint committees is 





17 and 8, Geo. V, ch. 37. 
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therefore regarded as necessary. Furthermore, if employers are 
asked to pay a man more than he can actually earn, they might pro- 
tect themselves by employing only the able-bodied. Again, less 
scrupulous employers might take advantage of the fact that the pen- 
sioned man may undersell his able-bodied competitors and pay the 
pensioner less than the fair market rate for his labor. The most 
serious difficulty, however, is that encountered by local committees 
in persuading employers’ associations and trade-union branches con- 
cerned to agree upon occupations into which men are to be trained, 
the wages to be paid, and other conditions of employment. To avoid 
such difficulties, to ascertain the views and gain the interest and 
cooperation of the trade as a whole in these matters, committees have 
been and are being set up in all the principal towns and in each of 
the principal trades in which it is proposed to provide training for 
disabled men. These committees are of two sorts, the Trade Ad- 
visory Committee and the Advisory Wages Board. 


TRADE ADVISORY COMMITTEES, 


The Trade Advisory Committee consists of an equal number of 
employers and workpeople in a single industry or group of trades, 
elected by the associations of employers and workpeople, respec- 
tively. The chairman is appointed by the committee, or in case of its 
failure to agree, by the Ministry of Labor. A representative of the 
Special Grants Committee and a representative of the employment 
department of the Ministry of Labor attend the meetings in a con- 
sultative capacity. | 

The functions of the committee are as follows: 

(a) To advise as to all questions that affect the reinstatement into employ- 
ment of disabled men formerly employed in the trade. 

(b) To make inquiries and to advise with regard to the possibility of the 
permanent employment of disabled men not hitherto working in the trade. 

(c) To report upon any scheme of training either in technical institutes or 
in factories that may be necessary for disabled men, whether formerly em- 
ployed in the trade or not, and to give advice as to suitable centers throughout 
the country in which such training might be given. 

(d) To advise upon any general questions with regard to the rate of wages 
to be paid to disabled men in the trade. 

It is intended that advice of the Trade Advisory Committees 
should be asked upon the kind of training needed, the period of 
training necessary and the number of men who can be safely trained, 
taking the trade as a whole into consideration. 

The Trade Advisory Committees deal only with national indus- 
tries. In case of industries which are confined to only one town or 
to a small area, any local committee may set up a small panel of 
employers and trade-unionists to advise with regard to local indus- 
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try, 1f, after communication with the Special Grants Comuyitioo 
there is found to be no overlapping. 
By July, 1917, Trade Advisory Committees for the following 


trades had been formed: (1) Cane and willow; (2) building: (3) 
furniture; (4) engineering and shipbuilding; (5) tailoring; (6) |). 
and shoe repairing; (7) boot and shoe manufacture; (8) gold. silyor. 
and jewelry; (9) brush making; (10) printing and kindred tra) 
(11) paper; (12) leather goods; (13) cinematograph; (14) electr: 

substations; (15) mechanical dentistry, Proposals were also wor 
consideration to form further Trade Advisory Committees for ¢\\. 


electrical industry, the textile industries, coal mining, ete. 


f 


ADVISORY WAGES BOARDS. 


The Trade Advisory Committee deals with general questions a flec- 
ing rates of wages in a given trade, but is not to deal with the ques 
tion as to the rate of wage that should be paid to any man so (|i; 
abled as not to be able to produce, even after training, as much as 
un able-bodied man can produce. For this purpose advisory waves 
beards have been set up in all the principal towns, and to these boars 
such matters can be referred by local committees or by the individiia! 
man or employer affected. 

The function of these advisory wages boards is to give an autho 
tative opinion as to the proper wages which should be paid to » 
clisabled soldier or sailor in any particular case, having regard to 
the physical disability of the man, the current local rate of wages. 
and other relevant circumstances. 

The Wages Board consists of a permanent chairman, appointed |)\ 
the Ministry of Labor, one representative of employers, and one. 0! 
workmen, drawn from panels of representatives formed for th 
purpose, together with not more than three members of the loca! 
pensions committee as assessors without right to vote. An office 
of the Ministry of Labor acts as clerk of the board. Representative- 
hold office for such period, not less than 12 months from the firs' 
meeting of the board, as the Ministry of Labor may determine. Peri 
odical meetings are arranged for according to the volume of work 
anticipated, with supplementary meetings whenever necessary. A 
definite area is assigned to each board. Their meetings are not ope) 
to the general public. 

Any employer or workman directly interested in the matter, or 
the secretary of the local pensions committee for the workman’s dis- 
trict, may apply to the Wages Board for advice as to the wage of any 
workman employed upon specific work, or the local pensions com- 
mittee may apply for advice as to his earning capacity. In consider- 
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ing advice to be given in any case, the board is to disregard entirely 
the question of pensions. 

The chairman of the Advisory Wages Board is in practically every 
case the chairman of the local court of referees set up under part 2 of 
the national insurance act, 1911. It is considered that the special 
knowledge of local ir -ustrial conditions which he has gained upon 
the court of referees will be of value in connection with the work 
of the advisory wages boards. | 

The Wages Boards exist only to give advice in cases in which their 
advice is sought. They have no power to enforce their decisions 
upon either employer or workmen. It is expected, however, that the 
mere fact that such advice has been obtained from an official body 
created for this specific purpose will carry weight with the indi. 
viduals concerned. These boards are regarded as experimental and 
it is proposed in a short time to review the working of the arrange- 
nents, in order to determine whether and how far the system should 
he extended. 

According to a memorandum issued in July, the districts for whic: 
the advisory wages boards were to be formed were listed as follows: 


Birmingham. London. Cardiff. 
Bristol. Manchester and Salford.  Widinburgh. 
Pradford. Newcastle-upon-Tyne,. Glasgow. 
\X\ingston-upon-Hull. Nottingham. Belfast. 
Leeds. Portsmouth. Dublin. 
Leicester. Sheffield. 


Liverpool, “toke-upon-Trent. 





INQUIRY REGARDING TRADES AND TRAINING SUITABLE FOR THE DISABLED. 


In December, 1916, special investigators were appointed to make 
inquiries into possible openings in the various trades of the country 
for disabled men and the kind of training needed. A schedule of 
questions was drawn up with a view to obtaining more detailed in 
formation with regard to certain industrial processes. These sched- 
ules were sent to technical schools, Home Office factory inspectors, 
officials of the Employment Department, trade associations, manu- 
facturers, and other persons whose detailed knowledge of the trade 
would enable them to select the processes suitable for the disabled 
man. Inasmuch as the object of the inquiry was to ascertain what 
particular processes could be performed by disabled men, a sepa- 
rate schedule was filled out for each separate process,’e. g., in the 
tailoring trade, detailed information was asked for with regard to 
particular operations, such as cutting and trimming. In order to 
keep the number of schedules within a reasonable limit, all processes 
were ruled out in which the work was regarded as too hard or too 
unhealthy for the disabled man: those which before the war were 
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done by women and young persons; those in which the normal w.. 
in peace times did not exceed 18s. ($4.38) per week, and those jy, 
which the trade is declining and in which there is a surplus of 
workers. 

The character of the information asked for is explained in | 
following extract from the memorandum issued in connection \ 
the schedule: ? 


With regard to disabilities, there is a widely prevalent idea that the o 
problem is that of finding work for the man who has lost an arm or 
In a return drawn up by the War Office relating to all casualties up to the « 
of June, 1916, only 4 per cent of the cases involved the amputation of 4 
and only 2 per cent the amputation of a hand or an arm. In 16 per cen; 
the cases there were injuries of the legs not necessitating amputation, and 
20 per cent there were injuries to hands and arms. It will thus be seen {| 
only 42 per cent of the cases involved injuries to arms, hands, and legs. | 
addition, 4 per cent involved injuries to the eyes. 

The remaining classes fell into two main divisions. Either the disabled 
is likely to be incapacitated in the future from working out in the open 
where there is exposure to damp; or else he will in the future be unable { 
undertake heavy work, and it will be necessary for him to find work of a lig 
character, in some cases preferably out of doors. Hence, it is important 
collect information with regard to such questions as atmosphere, noise, vil): 
tion, ete. 


The schedule includes the following questions: 
PART I.—CENTERS IN WHICH TRADE IS CARRIED OUT. 


Give list of towns or districts where this particular trade is carried out ani 
approximate numbers of men, women, and young persons employed in en 
center. 

(a) How far is the trade a seasonal one, and, if so, at what seasons is 
busy? 

(b) Is there normally much unemployment among men engaged in this trade 

(c) What are the normal working hours per day in this trade? 

(d) Is there normally much overtime or night work? 


PART II.—NATURE OF DISABILITIES. 


1. Is the process usually performed by— 
“= (a) Machinery? 
(b) Hand? 

2. Does the process usually involye— 

(a) Standing? (b) Sitting? (c) Kneeling? (d) Bending? (e) Reach 

ing forward? (f) Walking? 

Other remarks. 
3. If pressure of legs is needed, is pressure from— 

(a) Hip? (b) Knee? (c) Ankle? 
Other remarks. 





1Inquiry into trades and training for disabled soldiers and sailors. Schedule of 
questions. 
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Does process involve use of 
(a) Thumb? (b) Fingers on hand? (¢) Raising above shoulder of 


t, 


arm? (d) Rotary or lateral motion of arm from shoulder? (e) 
Rotary or lateral motion of arm from elbow? (f) Strong arm pres 
sure? (g) Motion of forearm for turning over hand? (h) Move. 
ment of wrist? (i) Strong grip pressure of hand? 
Other remarks, 
5. Could process be done by a man with a hook to replace— 
(1) Right hand? 
(2) Left hand? 
6. Is good eyesight needed for— 
(a) Right eye? 
(b) Left eye? 
Does process involve exposure to heat or glare? 


Is process done out of doors? 


ee 


). If indoors, is the atmosphere. 
(a) Damp? (b) Cold? (¢c) Hot? (d) Normal? (e) Liable to change 
from hot to cold or vice versa? (f) Dusty? (g¢) Charged with 


- 


fumes? 
Other remarks, 
10. Does the process involve— 
(a) Heavy work? (b) Medium work? (¢) Light work? 
11. Does process involve— 
(a) Much noise? (b) Much vibration? 
12. Is a weak heart an obstacle? 
13. Does process involve— 
(a) Special liability to accident? If so, what is the nature of the 
liability? 
(b) Special physical or mental strain? 
(c) Special liability to poisoning, and of what kind? 


14. Does process need good hearing? 





PRAINING. 





PART ILI. 





15. How long does it normally take for a person learning the process to be- 
come efficient, and at what age is it usually begun? 
16. What is the shortest time in which, in your opinion, the particular process 
could be learned by an adult man of average intelligence? 
17. Could the process be learned— 
(a) In a technical school alone? 
(b) In a factory alone? 
(c) If in both, how long in each? 
18. Could the process be learned by a man formerly accustomed to unskilled 
work? 
19. Would any previous experience, outside the process itself, be valuable; 
and if so, of what kind? 
20. Has there been any previous experience in training in this process 
(a) Adult men? (b) Women during the war? (c¢) Disabled soldiers? 
If so, give a short account of it. 
21. Give any examples that you know of adaptations of machinery or subdi- 
visions of processes that have been made with a view to employing disabled 


men, 
22. Could you suggest any adaptations or subdivisions that would be of value 


for the employment of disabled men? 
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PART IV.—POSSIBLLITIES OF PERMANENT WORK, 


25. Has the process been done before the war; and if so, in what distyjc 

by- 
(a) Women? 
(b) Young persons? 

24. Has the process been done for the first time during the war; and if 

what districts, by— 
(a) Women? 
(b) Young persons? 

2d. Is the work, in your opinion, too hard for women and juveniles? 

26. Has the introduction during the war of either women or young je) 
been agreed upon by trade-unions? Give any details that you can. 

27. Is there any present likelihood of the process being changed in chins 
or abolished by the introduction of fresh processes? 

28. To how many disabled men do employers estimate that they can 
permanent employment? Give, if possible, an estimate for each different coi 

29. How far is the demand for goods made by these processes likely ¢, 
brisk after the war? 

30. How far has there been before the war a shortage of men in this proces 

31. How far is there likely to be a shortage in the future? Can you give 
indications from the number of men who have enlisted and the number alr 
known to be killed? 

The schedule was concerned with trades which were essenti:! 
of a national character or which cover a wide area. The local « 
mittees have made similar inquiries as to trades and industria! 
processes in their own areas. 

Up to the present English experience is reported to have been thi: 
an employer finds work in his own factory for a disabled maz 
previously employed, provided his disability permits. But a serio 
difficulty arises in finding employment for those formerly employ: 
’n mines or in rolling mills who are no longer fitted for such hea. 
work, for those in the building trades who had no regular employer. 
and for those. who enlisted at 18 or under or were employed only 
juveniles. It was one of the purposes of the schedule to ascertai: 
what fresh trades could be found for these men. 


HANDBOOKS ON OPENINGS IN INDUSTRY SUITABLE FOR THE DISABLED 


These investigations have been carried out in most of the princip:' 
trades of the country and from information thus obtained a serics 
of pamphlets is being issued by the employment department of tli 
Ministry of Labor in collaboration with the Special Grants Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Pensions, and with the sanction of the 
Trade Advisory Committee for the special trade concerned. ‘To 
date the fellowing “ reports upon openings in industry suitable for 
disabled sailors and soldiers” have reached the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics: 

I. Attendants at electricity substations. 
II. Employment in picture theaters. 
III. Tailoring. 
IV. Agricultural tractor work in England and Wales. 
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The reports are similar in construction and divided into the follow- 
ing sections: Suitability of work for the disabled man; Training: 
(jeneral prospects for the worker in the trade; Maintenance during 
training; Wages and hours. The section on suitability of the work 
for the disabled man states in detail the conditions under which the 
worker would be placed, and the necessary requirements and peculiar 
disabilities which would unfit a man for the work. 

The section on training includes information concerning the 
previous experience necessary, the minimum period of training re- 
quired, the method of training, the number admitted to the course, 
the existing facilities and training centers planned. The information 
in these sections seems sufficiently suggestive to warrant its reproduc- 
tion from each of the reports. 























AT ELECTRICITY SUBSTATIONS, 





ATTENDANTS 








Suitability of work for disabled men. 









Substations are very varied in character. and there are some in which it 
would be dangerous to employ any disabled men at all. Sut there are others, 





especially the smaller ones, which offer suitable openings for the employment 






of such men, The following points must, however, be borne in mind: 
In no case should a man work there who is suffering from a nervous break- 
down or who has a weak heart. The work could be done by men who have 







lost one leg, sc long as they could stand for at least two hours at a stretch. 





It could also be done by men who have lost the sight of one eve so long us the 





other eye is normal. Good hearing is essential, and a sense of smell is also 
needed in cuse of burning. There are also a few substations where there 
is no running machinery, where the work could be done by men who have lost 
either their right or their left arm so long as they have the full use of their 
other arm, hand, and fingers. The work is medium to light in character and 
is carried on in an equable indoor temperature. There are in some Cases con 
siderable noise and vibration. The work does not require much handicraft 
skill and could be taught to a man who had formerly been accustomed to 
unskilled work, so long as he was generally intelligent and adaptable. A man 
must be able to keep records, add up figures, and use the telephone. While it 
is desirable that the men should be under 35, men of 40 or even over can, in 
some cases, learn the work successfully. 

















Training. 









In the March of 1916 the Council of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
in cooperation with the Education Committee of the London County Council 
and in consultation with the governing body of the Northampton Polytechnic 
Institute, appointed a joint committee to make arrangements for classes at the 
Northampton Polytechnic Institute, Clerkenwell, E. C., for giving a prelimi- 
nary training to disabled sailors and soldiers as substation attendants. The 
minimum period of training at the Northampton Polytechnic has up to the 
present been three weeks, but this must be regarded as a probationary period. 
After a few further weeks in a substation a man would be expected to be 
fairly useful as an assistant in the same or a similar substation. He could 
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then continue to fit himself for more skilled work. The course of trai 
adopted at the Northampton Institute is as follows: 

(a) Workshop practice in wiring work and the use of simple tools. 

(4) Power-house demonstrations to familiarize the students with switel 
gear and running machinery. 

(ec) Electrical and physical laboratory work of a simple nature. 

(dq) Class demonstrations in the elements of electrical engineerin: 
simple engineering physics. 

(ec) The writing of reports upon the demonstration and laboratory work. 

(f) A brief viva voce examination at the end of the course. 

Any previous experience in connection with electrical work or with si; 
engineering, such as the use of tools, is helpful to a man. 

The work might be learned entirely at a substation, but the advantie 
preliminary training at a technical school is that it shortens the probatio 
period required in the actual substation and enables a man more readily {) 
adapt himself to different types of substations. 

The number of men who have been admitted by the selection committee 1 
the courses at the Northampton Polytechnic since their commencement in JJ) 
1916, down to February, 1917, is 111, while the number of men placed has |} 

78. Of the 33 men not placed, some had to give up owing to ill health, ot)! 
were offered posts in other trades during the period of training, while a 
failed to pass the examination. 

A small number of men are also being trained as electricity substation atte: 
dants at the Regent Street Polytechnic. The men are first of all trained 
general electrical work and are then passed on to the London United Tramways 
for completion of their generating and substation practice. The whole course 
takes from two to three months, 

A course has also been started by the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Electric Supp) 
Co. (Lt.), at the company’s school at Carville power station, Wallsend-on-Ty 
The preliminary theoretical and practical training is given by the company 
itself in a course which lasts for six weeks. Thirty-six men started the first 
course; of these 26 finished the course and were placed at work within | 
company’s own substations. Three gave up the course, while the remaining: 
seven were found unfit for the particular work, and were placed elsewhere wi! 
the company. 

A course of training has also been started at the Manchester School of Tec! 
nology in connection with the Manchester local war pensions committee, and a 
similar course is being arranged at Edinburgh by the Edinburgh local war 


pensions committee. 


II, THE CINEMATOGRAPH INDUSTRY. 


(This report is confined to branches of the work peculiar to the industry.) 
Suitability for disabled men. 


(1) Operators and operators’ assistants.—The worker needs the full use of 
both his arms and all his fingers, though no strong grip pressure is required. 
It is an excellent opening for men who have lost one leg, so long as they are able 
to walk about, as the operator can sit down part of the time. Several men have 
been already trained for this work who have been injured in the leg or have 
had a leg amputated. Good eyesight is essential, but good hearing is not. Some 
degree of nervous strain is involved. The work is light in character, and is 
earried out under cover, where there is little dust, noise, or vibration. In the 
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jarger theaters the temperature in the operator's box is almost normal, but it 
must be noted that in the older types of picture theaters, and in some of the 





smuller modern ones, the operator’s box is very small and the atmosphere very 
close and hot. Any man with a tendency to pulmonary disease should not be 





sent to this type of theater. 
(2) Doorkeeper.—This is also work of a light character, performed partly 
indoors and partly out of doors, and is admirably suited for men who are cer- 






tified by doctors to be fit only for light work, though it must be remembered 





that a man has to stand at the door in all weathers. In a small theater the 





doorkeeper might also be required to do the cleaning, but in a larger theater 





his only business is to supervise others. A man with one arm or without the 





use of his fingers could perform the work. In placing men in this position who 





have been injured in the leg it must be remembered that a great deal of standing 





is involved. 
(3) Attendant.—The work is mainly carried on indoors, but owing to the 






amount of bodily movement required a man injured either in the arms or legs 
would be handicapped. At some theaters both doormen and attendants assist 







in distributing window bills and posters. 







Training. 








(1) Operators and assistants.—In London a training center solely for dis- 
abled sailors and soldiers has been established since the beginning of the war. 






The man receives his electrical tuition at the Polytechnic, Regent Street, and 
in some cases also at Roehampton, and his practical training in a private pro- 





jection theater and workshop (the Cinematograph Training and Employment 






Bureau). Experience has shown that an intelligent man of an adaptable 





nature, even without previous knowledge of electricity or engineering, can in 





such an intensive course be taught and placed as a first-class assistant operator 






in about 12 weeks. The practice of the school has been to send a man on com- 

pletion of his course to a picture theater for a trial period of one month, where, 

if he proves satisfactory, he is ready at the end of a further period of three 
* * + 





months, to become a first-class operator. 

It was recommended that additional training centers on the model of the 
Cinematograph Training and Employment Bureau in London should be estab- 
lished in Birmingham, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and 







Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(2) Doorkecpers and attenduuts.—No previous training is needed. 









Ill, TALLORING. 






(The report deals only with the retail trade, the wholesaie branch, involving 
important differences in the method of manufacture, being left for a later 
report. ) 







Suitability for Disabled Men. 









The work falls into two divisions, (1) cutting and (2) making-up 
(1) Cutting.—The cutter is the most important and the most highly paid of 
tailors. He takes customers’ measurements, drafts the patterns, does the 
fitting-on, and supervises the sewing and making-up, and generaily acts as fore- 
man of the tailor’s workshop. A good knowledge of the work of a sewing tailor 
is considered indispensable, and most cutters have themselves risen from the 
ranks of the sewing tailors. A long training and extensive knowledge of the 
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trade are required in most cases, and this would seem to make the POSitio) 
attainable by men with no tailoring experience, but it may be noted that » 
who has already been a sewing tailor would not be debarred, by the loss of , 
or two fingers of his left hand, from filling a cutter’s post. As a matter 
men thus disabled have already been trained with success as cutters. 

(2) Making-up.—Here there would appear to be an excellent prospect 
partially disabled man, so long as he possessed the full use of both his }). 
with all his fingers and had good eye-sight. The loss of one leg, or even }, 
would not be a serious handicap; indeed, there has always been among t:j}ip< 
“i certain number who were incapacitated by some injury to the legs. The , 
severe muscular exertion is in connection with the manipulation of a heay) 
used in pressing. The work otherwise is light and the conditions under wh), 
is done in the workshops are normal, there is no noise of machinery, no yj), 
tion, no extremes of temperature or of moisture or dryness in the air. It \. 
ufford a very good opening for a young or youngish man, though less suit 
to men over thirty. The work is done either in the private workshops w))j:-); 
many of the firms engaged in the best class of work possess, or at the worker's 
own home, or in common workshops conducted on a cooperative basis, in \ 
each tailor hires a “sitting.” For the highest class of work considerable ex). 
ence and dexterity are essential. <A first-rate tailor is an artist, and ther 
much scope for individual taste and ingenuity. 

Kach man must be able to make garments throughout and, as a rule 
specializes in one particular type, so that there are three branches of the tr: 
(1) Coat making, (2) trousers making, and (3) vest making, which is oitey 
duLbe by women, 


in- 


an 


/f 


Length of training required. 


A thorough training is necessary, but the length of time would vary with 1! 
learner’s adaptability. A year in a technical school during the usual ho 
of day trade schools would provide a good foundation, and, except in those 
sections of the trade in which craftsmanship of a high order is require, 
man would afterwards probably be qualified for employment that would yi: 

a living wage and should need no further maintenance allowance from 
Ministry of Pensions. After introduction to the workshop he would acqui! 
the knowledge of details and the varied skill which lie beyond the range o 
school. In London and in many of the large towns classes exist for the train 
ing of tailors, but where such do not exist arrangements could be made wi! 
the local educational authorities for the formation of such classes. 

A full-time day training course in tailoring has for some time past he 
in existence at Regent Street Polytechnic, and a special 12 months’ course 0! 
training for disabled sailors and soldiers has recently been established, with tlic 
concurrence of the associations of employers and workpeople concerned. 

This chass has already been approved by the War Pensions Statutory Com 
mittee, and arrangements are being made at the Merchant Venturers’ Technics 
College, Bristol, to start a course of a similar nature. It is suggested by tly 
Trade Advisory Committee (disabled sailors and soldiers) that further train- 
ing centers be established in Glasgow, Leeds, and Manchester as an experiment. 
If a further demand arise, it is suggested that training centers might also be 
established in Aberdeen, Birmingham, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Liverpool, and 
Plymouth. 

The following recommendations have been made by the Trade Advisory Com- 
mittee: 

(1) That training be given in day trade training schools for a period of 12 
months for the hours customary in such schools. 
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(2) That there be, in the case of each man accepted for training, a pro- 
pationary period of four weeks, and that during the whole period of training 
the man remain under continuous supervision. 

(8) That a syllabus of the training which should be given in training schools 
pe framed by the Trade Advisory Committee. 

(4) That local technical committees, consisting of representatives of em- 
ployers and workpeople in the trade, be appoipted in connection with each 
training center to superintend the training given. 

(5) That questions arising with regard to the wages of individual disabled 










men be referred to the local advisory wages boards, and that the advisory 
wages boards should take steps to secure the advice of persons f* miliar with 






and representative of the trade. 

(6) That the Trade Advisory Committee be kept informed of the number 
of disabled men to be trained for the tailoring trade, and have power to im- 
pose restrictions on the training of any number in excess of that which the 







trade can reasonably be expected to absorb. 













IV. AGRICULTURAL MOTOR TRACTOR WORK IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 












(The report states in effect: The use of motor machines for farm work is in 
its infancy in the United Kingdom, but it is likely to develop considerably. 
The best types of machines can be used not only in moving tractors but also 





us Stationary power engines. As continuous cropping is also likely to be largely 
increased, the industry will probably offer a steady and secure field of employ- 
ment. At present the work is being organized by the Board of Agriculture. 
There are openings for at least a thousand men, and suitable men will probably 







find work in their own counties.) 






Suitability for disabled men. 










The work for which men are required immediately is tractor plowing, and 
this is, of course, likely to be a very important part of the permanent work of 
the tractor after the war. As a general rule, this requires two men, one on 
the tractor and one on the plow. They should be capable of changing places 
and of helping one another, and both men should not have the same disabilities. 

In selecting suitable men regard should be had to both these processes. 
Owing, however, to the variety of machines in use, it is impossible to say with 
certainty exactly what disablements would disqualify. Moreover, the types of 
machines and the methods of working are still to some extent in an experimental 
stage, 

The tractor driver is usually seated. He is subject to a good deal of noise 
and vibration. The steering is harder work than on an ordinary motor. In 
some types there is considerable resistance; in others the steering wheel has to 
be spun rapidly with one hand when turning and spun back again when the 
turn is finished. Continuous attention is needed to keep a straight line, but the 
pace is slow, and sharp curves only occur at intervals. The reversing lever has 
also to be operated. The starting handle is considerably harder to work than 
that of an ordinary car. The driver must be able to reach over to get at parts 
that require adjustment. 

The plowman rides on the plow; he is subject to osciliation. He has to 
work several levers—usually one for steering and one on each side for raising 
or lowering the plowshares, and sometimes one for determining the number of 
shares in operation at the same time, which may vary from one to four. These 
levers often require considerable strength and a wide hand grip; but, as in the 
tractor driving, the special muscular exertion is only needed at intervals. 
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With some types of machine the work could be done quite satisfactorily by 9 
man with an artificial leg below the knee, provided that he were fairly actiys 

Generally speaking, it may be said that for the two processes full use of }),);}) 
hands and arms is needed, but the loss of one or two fingers would probally |). 
no great obstacle so long as the hands were sufficiently sound to grip wel! . 
to tighten bolts, etc., connected with the machinery. 

Only moderately good sight and hearing are required. The work is fy 
heavy in character and involves considerable noise and vibration. Ther 
little liability to accident. 

The following grouping may be of assistance in a provisional selection 
men for this work: 

(1) Men sound in limb and muscularly strong, but disabled from their | 
vious occupations by the after effects of shell shock, gas poisoning, neur: 
thenia, or tuberculosis, provided that they can, after suitably graduated tr:j; 
ing, do a full day’s work in the open, especially men already experienced jy 
other classes of motor driving, but unable to return to their former ocecupativ) 
owing to their inability to bear the strain of driving where much truatlic js 
concerned. 

(2) Men suffering from specific injuries, including, e. g., an artificial leg belo, 
the knee, but having the full use of both shoulders, arms, and hands. 





Training. 


The length of training needed depends largely upon the previous experience 
of the men concerned. A man already qualified as a motor driver should ! 
able to learn the special mechanism of a tractor in from 5 to 10 days. A wm 
with no previous knowledge of motors could learn to drive in about the same 
time, but would hardly become proficient, in the sense of being able not on!) 
to drive but also to keep the machine in order, in less than three months. In 
either case the management of the plow would be part of the training. 

The work could be learned by an intelligent man even if formerly accustomed 
to unskilled work, but any mechanical knowledge or experience of farm work. 
especially of plowing, would be of value. 

Two alternative methods of training will soon be in operation: 

(a) A short course of training in actual driving and plowing, provided locally 
by the Board of Agriculture through its local tractor representatives, with a 
guarantee of immediate temporary local employment at the end of the course 
by the board itself, which will provide its own organization for supervision and 
repairs. The arrangements made by the board will be such as to ensure 
reasonable prospect that the men employed by them after this elementary train- 
ing will acquire, during their period of employment by the board, the additional 
skill necessary to qualify them for permanent private employment afterwards, 
including the care of the machine. 

(b) A course of theoretical and practical training at a technical school for 
three months, followed by a short course of actual driving and plowing under 
the local tractor representative of the Board of Agriculture as in (a). 

At the Battersea Polytechnic a three months’ course has been in operation 
for some time for training disabled sailors and soldiers in motor tractor work 
and plowing, including a knowledge of the theory of the motor engine, and such 
workshop processes as will enable a man to take charge of the machine and do 
ordinary repairs. This course has been approved by the Statutory Committee. 
A few other local war-pensions committees are arranging for similar experi- 
mental courses in connection with local technical schools. 
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THE PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Our military and naval forces are now actively engaged in fighting 
and before many months we shall be confronted by the necessity of 
restoring physically and mentally as completely and as quickly as 
possible the wounded and broken men who will inevitably come 
streaming back from the battle front, and putting them back into 
industry, where they can give a full “quid” for every “quo” they 
receive in the form of wages or payment for what they produce. 
Unfortunately we have done all too little in the way of proper medi- 
cal, surgical, and hospital treatment of men injured in industry, and 
we have done almost nothing to restore the crippled man to indus- 
try. We must, therefore, meet the emergency practically as a new 
problem. Fortunately the Surgeon General of the Army and his 
staff are fully cognizant of the importance of this work and have en- 
listed the enthusiastic interest and cooperation of physicians and 
surgeons throughout the country in the medical and surgical aspects 
of the great task before them. Every agency, governmental or pri- 
vate, which can contribute anything to the solution of the problem of 
how to restore the wounded man to industry is hard at work assist- 
ing in organizing a system of training that will not only meet present 
requirements but that can be continued after the war to care for the 
industrial cripples. The Division of Military and Naval Insurance 
of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and the Federal Board for Vocational Education all have extremely 
important functions to perform toward the working out of such a 
system. They will be materially assisted in their constructive work 
by what has already been accomplished in Great Britain. 
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RE MONE IS ORNS I ET 


BRITISH LABOR PARTY AND THE DISABLED- 
BY G. J. WARDLE, M. P. 


The general attitude of the Labor Party to the question of ¢\\o 
treatment of disablement caused in the war is that every possil)e 
opportunity for securing the best treatment should be afforded. 4) 
that every appliance that ingenuity can provide or skill suger. 
should be devoted to the restoration and aid of those who have |». 
come disabled. The Labor Party welcome the fact that Government 
is making itself responsible for the provision of artificial limbs, ::\( 
for their repair and refitment. They are also glad to know that 
endeavor is being made to bring these facilities within reach in every 
district. It is most important that treatment should be availa!)| 
locally for every form of disability, so that men may not have to ov 
long distances for it. 

As regards pensions, there is now, thanks to the good offices of t\\ 
late pensions minister and those who are working with him, no re: 
son to complain of the system that is being pursued. The rates ire 
on a better scale than ever before, and while it is never possible (0 
say that further improvements may not have to be introduced her 
after, there is no ground for any general criticism at the momen. 

In the matter of the training and reeducation of the disabled. to 
uid them to become self-supporting members of the community. t! 
Labor Party strongly favor the opening of every possible aveni) 
of training to every man who desires to avail himself of it. Ti: 
upplies not only to men who had no special trade before they joine:| 
up, it also concerns those already in possession of training, who» 
wage-earning capacity is capable of being improved by further in 
struction. It is not quite certain that adequate training facilitie- 
are yet in view in all parts of the country; but the setting up of loca! 
committees, in the smaller as weil as in the larger districts, to dea! 
with this matter, is a step in the right direction. The object to be kept 
in view should be the bringing of efficient training within easy reac): 
of all. 

Concerning the disabled man’s position in regard to trades-unions. 
the situation is simple. Subject to there being no diminution in 
standard of living, or possibility of the disabled man being use: 
to defeat the legitimate objects which the trades-unions have in 
view, the trades-unions are not only sympathetic but desire to assis‘ 





1 Reprinted from Recalled to Life, No. 2, September, 1917, pp. 232 and 233. 
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the disabled in every possible way to secure employment on re- 
munerative work. The question of the relation which the wages of 
the disabled should bear to those of men not suffering from disa- 
bility may possibly become one of some importance eventually. Up 
to the present it has not been taken into consideration at all com- 
pletely. It is understood that arrangements are being made to set 
up, throughout the country, joint committees of employers and 
trades-unions to regulate it. Some central clearing station with 
authority to coordinate the work of these joint committees will also 
be required, so that the policy adopted may be uniform throughout. 
The maintenance of standard rates of wages isso important to trades- 
unions that they can not be expected to set it aside lightly. If a 
disabled man is able to do the same work as others, the fact that he 
is in receipt of a pension must not be allowed to interfere with his 
receiving the same rate of wage. If he is not able to do this, such 
arrangements must be made, by joint agreement between trades- 
unions and employers, as shall effectually protect both the man 
himself and also those who are working alongside of him. 

In conclusion, it can not be too strongly pointed out how deeply 
labor sympathizes with and is prepared to help in the solution of 
the problem of war disablement. The Labor Party have been work- 
ing continuously in the interests of the men concerned, who are 
their own flesh and blood, and they will not desist from this course. 
There is no fear whatever that they will desert disabled men in 
their hour of need. 






















PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 








RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. 







The price of food, as a whole, for October 15, 1917, shows an 
increase of 3 per cent over the price for September, 1917. Of the 27 
articles for which prices are given, 17 increased in price, 5 decreased, 
and 5 articles remained the same. 

Lard shows the greatest increase, or 25 per cent; bacon is 9 per cent 







higher; milk increased 8 per cent; and eggs show an increase of 5 
per cent. Corn meal shows a decline of 15 per cent, flour of 4 per 






cent, and sugar of 2 per cent. 
The following table shows the course of prices in the United States 
for September and October, 1917: 















MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON 


SEPT. 15 AND OCT. 15, 1917. 






AVERAGE 





|The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each month was of the average 
price for the year 1916.) 

















































































Average money price. | Relative price. 
Article. Unit. | 
Sept. 15, Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, Oct. 15, 
1917. 1917. 1917. 
EE EE Ep See ear ae see Pound.... $0. 333 $0. 330 122 121 
EES, eee ey Nee eae, fae a . 296 . 309 121 | 126 
Es na avhneendeadikeesaceeonakaaleas a - 259 - 257 122 | 121 
ee Sida Sada wate wiemae ao ae . 218 .218 127 | 127 
nd ea racdnaced RE ‘t ee . 163 . 165 127 | 129 
ana. RR taeda pe e pee ~ 388 "388 171 | 171 
I ss chlo ee bebe — Se . 442 . 482 154 168 
I a ei edeoe a eds sodas - 409 - 426 | 139 145 
Sas Sees ae nanes his<eetraweubeia Pe ee . 296 . 371 169 212 
| a Pee Eee aeRO oc a jh a vas Sl . 302 . 312 128 132 
SEES ee ee = oma . 283 137 140 
Schl capkbesacss rss ctawsnoehgaees Dozen. ... 525 551 140 147 
Ne os eb adbwekeeanan POunG.... . 496 . 508 126 129 
a ieee ee me ON Pee . 335 . 348 130 | 135 
COL oee. . 2d. Cok cwdas kobe’ out ¥endwcs Quart..... 118 . 127 130 140 
ES 5, See ek ee eS ee 16 07. loaf! . O88 . 088 135 135 
. See Photon tesdenkthceeseeeees Pound. ... . 073 .070 166 159 
as oo ew sckbdabikeaeaekdne ne . O82 . 070 241 205 
a os ot a hon eieaiaarene a ee . 108 » AEE 119 122 
a le i ae . 030 . 031 111 115 
ea C6 ne deed vouwenSanwiws Sa . 046 . 049 94 100 
a iécncncenesteseisceesstinenes “ere . 188 . 189 171 172 
Sa. ned becaeetadewen eee - 163 . 165 122 123 
ee Sheek ious oe Oe . 148 . 150 115 116 
etc euatebesanion ke <e Se . 098 . 097 123 121 
es re cemmeceenseeunt iG | AR . 305 102 
| 











116 ounces, weight olf dough. 
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A comparison between October, 1916, and October, 1917, shove 
that food, as a whole, increased 30 per cent. No article shows » (|p. 
cline. Corn meal shows the greatest increase, being twice as hig), jy 
1917 as it was in 1916. 

Taking October, 1917, as compared with October, 1913, food, »- , 
whole, advanced 52 per cent. Lard shows the greatest increase. |:}: 
per cent; corn meal with an increase of 124 per cent and flour \ \;} 
an increase of 115 per cent are next in order. 

A table showing the average and relative retail prices of foo j) 
the United States on October 15, of each year, 1913 to 1917, in 
sive, follows: 


AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON (7 
15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1917, INCLUSIVE. 





[The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each month was of the 2 
for the year 1916.] 






































Average money price Oct. 15. Relative price Oct. 1: 
Article. Unit. - —- 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 
Sirloin steak. .......... Pound . .. .|$0. 257 |$0. 262 |$0.259 |$0. 276 |$0. 330 94 96 95} 101 
Round steak ........../..... do.....| .238| .238] .2383) .247] .300 95 97 95} 101 
| a Baas o...2 se . 206 . 201 .212 . 257 94 97; 95 100 
re Ee Sa) cle wae ha saan cel caenk <aeel.....- 101; 96) 101 
Piete Beef... occ ccccec closcus Gnas As: . 128 122 129 guee 4i..2<i3 100 95 101 2 
fee ee do.....| .225| .229] .232] .247] .388 99; 101; 102); 109 
8 La a ccvetbe<cst see. cmt ea amen .amel .4a 97} 100 95 104 . 
ee ee on paanatsh qth. oh. ott t..chent 436 94 96 90; 113 { 
MIDS <:in'0.35 cai trip totegodlie abd do.....) .18 . 156 .144 . 231 .371 91 89 82 132 212 
EA Sei” Go.....) fia | «260!) .200) <i «312 90 91 87} 103 2 
Salmon, canned.......|....- - eee Cee Reeeeetes eS eS CO aaa 98 | 101 
PL sk +ecwneshabeuta Dozen.....| .416 . 390 . 401 . 458 . 551 lll 104 107 122 | 
Pe dccdsleshescd Pound....| .382 374 351 .418 . 508 97 95 89 106 
| SEES ue aes Cape : ee eX _ eae eee 89} 104 
ES Quart..... . 090 . 090 . 088 . 094 . 127 QY 99 97 103 | 
OS Se 16-02. loaf! |....... . 057 . 062 072 \ 88 95 111 
ES LS 0 Pound....} .033 | .037]| .037] .051] .070 74 83 84] 115 
ee a do...../ .031 . 033 . 033 . 035 . 070 92 97 96 104 
eo ae Fi eReeRaegins Apa” Se Sepang. epeapiyar Ge . 091 . 091 ee es adhe aenk 100 100 | 
RRS eee ee a 018 . 016 . 016 . 029 . 031 68 58 61 106 | 
eee er ee ee ae . 3° ee | See cee 67 96 | 
OT  , Se ee ae eee . 2 2. | ee eee 72} 111 | 2 
Sotto Bde wal Site cake aienbs al get .Mes.....4...... 100} 101) 123 
Raisins, seeded ........ ve See era PTS Se =e 2) as | ee eee 97} 101 
SETS RS: ae! do. | 055 072 061 . 082 . 097 69 90 76 102 121 
ee eee. SER Pea BP & 299 a he Ae 100 | 100 102 
SE Peas ee ince ly dike nuke lie tbe 546 2 Se 9 a ae 100 |} 100 112 
All articles combined..|............ | PR EP Ee A RAGA 91 93 90; 106 | 138 


























1 ounces, weight of dough. 


Average retail prices are also given for 28 articles of food in 15 
selected cities for’: October 15, 1913, October 15, 1916, and for Sep- 
tember 15 and October 15, 1917. 

For 30 cities the average retail prices for the same articles of foo: 
are shown for October 15, 1917. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 15 SELECTED 






































































































































































UWs 
| CITIES FOR OCT. 15, 1913, 1916, AND 1917, AND SEPT. 15, 1917. 
(le. 
: 'The average prices shown below are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealers. 
In \s some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.] 
. Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. | Boston, Mass. 
ae | 1917 1917 1917 
; article. Unit. | 7 ; ; 
) Article - Oct. | Oct. Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | _ 
15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
1913. | 1916. | Sept.]| Oct. | 1913. | 1916. | Sept.) Oct. | 1913. | 1916. Sept.| Oct. 
15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. 
h 
= | | | | | 
Sirloin steak....... Lb... $0. 242 $0. 254/$0. 312/$0. 311 $0. 235 $0. 252 $0. 334 $0. 326 $0. 350 $0. 427) $0. 464)$0. 442 
Round steak....... Lb....| .213| .219| .281) .278| .220) .240) .319 .315, .350) .372) .467) .449 
Rib roast....--...-. Lb....; .197| .199) .237) . 241 .173} .202) .259| .259) .256) .268) .327) .315 
Chuck roast........ Lb....| .154| .165} .203} .212) .153) .168) .225 .220) .180) .208} .273) .269 
se Plate beef........-. | RRS EP ce ft se rr ft wee ee een 
v4. Pork chops....--... Lb....| .250| .250) .373| .399) .196) .224) .395 .371) .244) .258) .405) .409 
Bacon, Sliced...... Lb....| .322| 312] 1439] .490) .225, .255) .454 .457) .254| .270) .439) . 458 
Ham, Sliced........ Lb....| .308} .375| .413} .439) .285) .350) .445 .477| .313) .345) .447) .456 
. Lat ccdauuqennosar Lb...) .154] .189| .294) .319) .148) .198] .209, .326) .157) . 190) * 095) . 309 
Lett, nccvceans' nis Lb....| .202] .244| .324) .316) .180) .240! .326 .333) .205) .259 .346, .345 
Rs nasties teevaien Lb....| .208} .225) .288, .337| .208| .257) .315 .321) .256| .282 .329) .344 
Salmon, eanned....| Lb....|...... | 5162] °220| :246)......) .165) 1254 .254)...... | "197, 5294) :294 
RS SE Doz..| .341; .375| .475 .482) .363) .404) .491 .519| .533) .573 .652) .660 
eM oo cnktesiu ds Lb....| .390| .432) .531) .551| .388} .426] .528 .538| .380| .406 .512) .524 
Chettliiseindnae sens Lb....|..-..-| +291] .341) .355).....- .270| .350, .360)...... | .265) .324 .328 
Mik i uicubeecsen Qt....| .106) .123) .150) .159) .087) .088) .117 -.117) .089) .096, .130 . 130 
Breall cchadase ><. 16-02.!|...... | .069} .090) .O91)...... .062} .079) .O82)...... | .064 .085, .O081 
ee eS Lb....| .035| .049| .072) .072| .032| .053, .075 .070| .036) .055, .078 .075 
Corn G80MRe<o<s%0.: Lb....| .027} .028} .061) .059) .026) .029) .063 - 064) .035} .042) .075) .075 
Ried .caibblease«: ia ibaa | 5079) .104) .108)...... (098) 110) .112)...... | [097, 1112) 2115 
' Potatoes..-......-. Lb....| .023} .035) .033! .038) .018| .030, .028 .030) .017, .029, .027 .034 
>] OniGEiss dances. .<. | Ea Sa .057| . 009) "050|...... 044, .052| .055)...... .054, .057 .056 
> Beans, Navy.--....| Lb....|...... .126{ 186) .188)...... .129} .180) .187]...... -115) .184 .184 
20 Praliiessenmasec+< a AS ce — sees .128} .164) .165)...... .147, .167 .168 
=| RaisinS. .eccceeees. Diias eens 5 149} .150) .162)...... -120| 1145} .146|......] .127} .150, .150 
9 SUGET < cimmadibanasen< a - 058) .088} .104) .104) .049) .078) .092) .092) .054) .079 .097, .098 
: CUM. canitnseeneske Re aadiatige | .282] .285| .204)...... i - ee ee .346) .340, .341 
, Tho cenaidaetnds neh AMecckeses-s | .617 —_ ca - 550) —- ¢ | eae - 609) 652, . 646 
Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio. 
ee | | | | | 
Sirloin steak.......| Lb..../$0. 223/$0. 252'$0. 318)$0. 315 $0. 248 $0. 274 $0. 315 $0. 306 $0. 254 $0. 255 $0. 312 $0. 307 
Round steak....... Lb....| 193] .227) .298} .293| .216) .235| .281) .273) .229| .232| .291) .288 
Rib reMe. . cece... Lb....| .165) .187) .251) .247| .201! .223) .258) .247) .187| .198) .238) .232 
Chuck roast........ Lb....| .150) .167} .218} .220) .158 -171| . 220; 1.213} .169) .177) .214) .211 
22 Plate beef.......... eS Fa aa - . 17 . I7H....-- | .128) .165) .165)...... .122) 1.158) .158 
Pork chops........ Lb....} .210) .2°5| .415) .388) .210) .233) .374) .358| .230) .250) .415) .387 
Bacon, sliced... .... BM Abesdud .255| 433) .461) .327, .329 .476| .475| .281| .307| .452) .468 
. Ham, sliced...... ..| Lb....| .267] .323] .425] .432| .320) .359) .439) .439)......]...... 421) .436 
3 LOWE, sahdcdacce's css Lb....| .144) .182] .286) .306) .150) .184) .283) .299) .164) .198) .302) .318 
le LOM eh leuk di<eees Lb....| .153] .195| .283] .289) .198) .223| .320) .314) .187| .222| .308| .306 
‘I ee Lb....| 210) .235) .314) .309) .184) .223) .294) .271) .209) .240) .327) .317 
r Salmon, canned....} Lb....|...... 176] . 263) -.275)...... | +230) . 283 s Jeep . 180} .262) .270 
- BGO ath tncecdcsses Doz..| .366| .490) .536) .551| .333) .383) .465) .469) .427| .507) .542) .570 
8 BOI Rhecciss.. ccs Lb....| .3v1| .401| .493; .510/ .354| .394) .484) .487| .392) .437) .516) .530 
CRAMER dcncwcses-.t rR eee ie 6 UC .277| .344| .368)...... . 283] .332) .350 
oe eee Qt....| .080} .080) .110} .130, .080) .090) .100) .129) .080) .090) .120) .120 
Brea®s .<.ccce..... 16-02.!|...... . 064) .086) .089...... .065| .093) .093)...... .066| .090| .089 
{| RP PRRERS: Lb....| .030} .049} .069) .065; .029) .049) .069) .066) .031) .052) -073) .071 
Corn meal......... Lb....| .025| .020} .062| .070/ .028) .036 .065| .071) .030) .037| .069) .07 
Rigbctelacapsx-.... 8 en Mili "093| 5106] .108...... "094| .103} .103)...... "094} 5106) 111 
Potatess........... Lb....| .017| .029} .029} .031) .017) .027| .027 - 028) .019} .033| .029) .032 
Onions. .... Sites sé EE RR .046) .056) .056...... .047|. .039] .O048/......] .049) .049) .050 
Beans, navy....... cl. cad . ~~ Fe eee * 425) . = aw .131] 186) .191 
1. ae ST pe . 135] .150) .156)...... 2129} .150) .161)...... 136} .165) . 165 
Raisins............ + OR Re ~107| .130 .137]...... 9182} .147] .145)...... .124) 143) .143 
Sugar..............] Lb....| .054] £093) .095] £100) £052} .074) 091] .088| 055) 083] .098) |. 097 
es Dike hate 286} 286] .293/...... | .300| 284]. 285)...... 288] .204| .291 
y  NGRE paviaibes4 | et ae . 436, . 496 = Seve - 540) 564] .578)...... .475| .565) . 566 





























1 Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough. 
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Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee, W 
Artiele. ; 1917 1917 | 1917 
ya _e Oct. | Oct. Oct. | Oct. Oct. | Oct. | __ 

15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | — 

1913. | 1916. |Sept. | Oct. | 1913. | 1916. |Sept.| Oct. | 1913. | 1916. Sept. Cer. 

15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15 

| | 
| 

Sirlon steak........} Lb... .|$0. 239/$0. 248) $0. 317 $0. 307/$0. 254 $0. 260 $0. 313 $0. 305 $0. 236] $0. 243 $0. 300 $0). 209 
Round steak.......) Lb....| .214] .219| .283) .285) .208) .222) .283) .275) .216 .218| .281 2.) 
Rib roast.......... Lb....| .178| .189| .239) .232] . 200; :208) :252| °242) °188) 2194) 5240 “2, 
Chuck roast ....... Lb....| .158} .169} .206) .207) .154) .162) .205) .197| .164 +166) 219) 217 
Plate beef......... * egret Reppin 105} .140) .144)...... 126) .161] .158)...... ~124) 1161) . 169 
Pork chops........ Lb....| .208) .229) .399) .402) .216 .242) . 403 - 369) 212) 230) 383). 37) 
Bacon, sliced. ..... Lb....) .280) .325) .480) .520) .235) .257; .448) .457) .286] .299) 1452) 47 
Ham, sliced... .... Lb....| .317| .338) .464) . 463) .270) .230) .425) . 436, .290) .299 .418) | 435 
__ ROS Lb....) .161} .200) .310) .329) .165| .188) .303| .314) .158] .198 .294) |3)5 
TS eee Lb....| .146, .194) .302) .303) .164) .210, .316) .313/ .195] .231) .321) | 316 
i wan diine «i Lb....| .194 .212] .285) .284) .198| .242) .331) .314) .188 .216) .297) . 272 
Salmon, canned...) Lb..../.....- PPE eS - 195} .289} .288)...... - 213} . 266) . 277 
Eggs.......--------| Doz...| .371) .438 .493! .503/ .356) .448) 511) .532) .350) .389) 454) | 44) 
sic cctsqecee Lb....| «390, .395 .494) .495) .370, .407) .497) .502) .350] .405; .485, | 499 
SOUR ns nc cccsoces NS pe -263, .352| .352)...... | .266) .329) .344)...... - 285) .331) 309 
Rack seccussieoes Qt....) .084 083.115) .116, .090) .100) 120) .120/ .070] .070) .090| - 110 
si nncaseaces 16-62.:.|...... -076, 2091) :089)......| 1065] 080, :084).... 075 5093) | 0x9 
tah oncéiiiuesé Lb....| .026; .041) .058) .057) .031| .049) .071) .068) .030} .052) .073) «0x9 
Corn meal......... Lb....| .026; .028 .059) .061) .028 .033) .072) .075| .037] .038) .080 .078 
| “evegggprragey: | eS a . er A - 089} .113) .116)...... 097) .113) .114 
Potatoes........... Lb....| .014) .026 .025) .023) .016; .030) .028) .029) .016) .029) .029 . 027 
ee eee igiotMeonunes -034) .039) .039)...... 046] .048; .049)...... 043} 046, . 047 
Beans, navy....... oe See 113, .OOl] .185)...... - 128; .190) .194)...... 129; .188) .193 
Ns gs wikbcinn ed BaD. codlecsate 135} .183| .179)...... . 126] .170} .170)...... 142} 159. 165 
RESINS: fae ae ~141) .145) .144)...... -110) .140) .140)...... 132} .150 . 148 
Sith cacasSeoes Lb....| .054, .083 .095) .089) .054 .081/ .099) .104) .055} .078) .094 .\0I 
Coffee... ....2.000. Lb....|..-.-- 300.304) .300...... | .284 310) .307]...... - 283) .273, 263 
ivcdiekncctibscek Epettinkis oti -510, .572) .573)...... . 430 - 559)  645)...... 523} .599 584 
—_ 

New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
5 a | | 
Sirloin steak....... Lb. . . .|$0. 261) $0. 283 $0. 368) $0. 356 $0. 312/$0. 326 $0. 402 $0. 392 $0. 277 $0. 284 $0. 365 $0. 256 
Round steak.......) Lb....| .255 . 264, .288| .374) .365) .237) .250, .337) .329 
Rib roast.......... Lb....] .216 221) 235) .205) .291) .217) .230) .279 .274 
Chuck roast....... Eb...) «88 - 182} .193] .258 .252/ .178) .179) .242 . 241 
Plate beef......... ccdicoukidh’ «i sil oiiilecses ~ 126, .171| .174)...... ~120, .170 .171 
Pork chops........ Lb....| .229 - 233} . 268} .403) .400) .232; .253) .403 . 406 
Bacon, sliced . ..... Lb....| .257 275} 299) .447| .467| .306) .321) .462 .483 
Ham, sliced....... Lb....| 2.205 319} 1.359) .470; .479) .290) .351) .453 . 465 
iteeachibased Lb....| .163 . 156, 1.198} .303) .328} .157/ .201) .308 . 328 
Ri tadckatilnenail Lb....| .152 191} .231) .335; .331) .200) .246) .353,) 303 
RR Lb....| .218 231) .271) .327| .344) .255] .287) .371 8 
Salmon, canned....} Lb....'.....-| .238) .332) .334/...... -179} .251) .260)...... 2211) 297) . 301 
Ric rdixinces Doz. . 479) +425, .470) . 531) . 548) .380) .420/ .509) . 523 
me cdisianct | Lb. 375, -431) .462) .550) .562) .305) .424) .517) . 527 
Did psadibaccs | Lb....|..-... i ; eee ~273| 355) .361)...... ~279| .338| .357 
i thie asesinanetl Qt....| .090, .098) . ‘ .080} .085 .110) .110) .088) .098 1125 «125 
A capecdsseced | 16-0z.1./...... | .068} .088} .O88)...... . 054) .079) .079)..:... 065} .092) . 092 
Rie weahieneb | Lb . 032 032} .052) .076 .075| .032| .053) .075 072 
Corn meal......... Lb ‘ 028] .033) .066 .071) .030| .036) .079) 0s! 
PPuibihpaqdadqnch | BP cscshecensel | Do Aosks - FTF wt eee .095) .106) .110 
Potatoes........... Lb....| .024 . 023; 1.030) .035 .038) .019) .030) .030) .032 
SM npedadbanck Lb....]......| .054] .050) .060)...... -050} .054) .056)...... 054) .050) . 052 
Beans, navy......-| Lb....|......| .119] .185) .185)...... oaam. sfO .288...... . 132] 1.184) .188 
Ri nesquadeosthiewsdlcccctdl. oh. ohh. sUillecsski 137] .157| .164)...... 134) .162| . 165 
= Sweneerererit Dati vod 46)...... -121) . 138}. 139)...... 134) .147| .148 
iidesetishecch Lb.. 049 050} .075) .091) .094) .057) .084) .099) . 10! 
Coffee ......02.2.-- Lb....|......| .260} .256) .265/...... o208| .877| .288)...... +271) . 303). 299 
Ml ditccces pabosoh Lb....|......| .460) .536) .52I/...... - 530) . —_ dhavti -_ - . 702 

1 Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough. 2 Whole. 
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| St. Louis, Mo. | San Francisco, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 
1917 ; | 1917 nae 
icle. Unit. _— vie 1917 
\rticle Oct. | Oct. |_ Oct. Det. | Oct. | Oct. 
SE ae oe F 15, | 15, | 
1913. | 1916. a Oct. 1913. | 1918. Sept.) Oct. | 1913. 1916. | Sept.) Oct. 
| | | 15. 15. | 15. 15. 15. 15. 

Sirloin steak........ Lb.... 's0.: 260/80. 258 $0. 308 $0. 308 $0. 214 $0. 203 $0. 230/$0. 236 $0. 243 $0. 224 $0. 264 $0. 267 
Round steak....... Lb....| .243} .247; .307| .301! .197| .193; .225) .231) .207 .200) 250) .251 
Rib TOMB .ince0sececc Lb....] .195) .203) 253! - 206) .213] . 207 "296 - 232; .193 .186) .218) .225 
Chuck roast........ Lb....| .156} .165) .214) .206) .152) .133) .159) .162) .160 .133) .178| _181 
Plate beef.........- ee ASE ‘ 128) oO « MO cence 129, .154) .157)......' .100) .150) .153 
Pork chops ee Lb....] .197] .222| .382 . 374) . 242) .237| .335| .363) .243 .236) .401| .400 
Bacon, sliced....... Lb....| .269| .278} .463) .486) .344/ .350; .470| .519| .325 .320 . 194| . 490 
Ham, sliced........ Lb....] .273} .288) .439 . 456 340) .333) .456) .475) .300 .310) . 410| . 431 
= eh eee Lb...| .131 - 183) 291) 293; .180} .191) .290) .302) .171 .184) .285) .301 
pe > | Lb....| .183} .218] .296 - 308) - 167; .201) .274| .306| .177, .210) .269) .287 
IE Rs A Lb....| 168} .203) .271) .275) .245) .273) .291) .315) 1243 £210) .262| 27 
Salmon, canned....| Lb....).... | 168 .277) .260......1 .170 .208) .200... . 188} .269) .277 
RR Gite Doz..| .310, .365 .459) .460) .564) .558) .538/ .608 .500 531) .528 .652 
ES eee Lb....| .379 .420 .509) .526) .400) .404) .530) .545) .400 .428) .530 . 546 
GON. dcadecsere oc Lb..../......| .256 .340} .369/......| .238] .316] .316)......| .244] [308 ‘312 
OE 5 ee Qt....; .O88 .O080 .110) .132) .100; .100) .121) .121 .097 .098 .120 .120 
Ne 16-0z,!|...... .067 .094) .093)...... | on on os... | | 092 092 
en eee Lb....| .029) .048 - 066) . 063) .034) .045) .068) .064 .029 041) .065 060 
Corn meal.......... Lb....| 025, .033 .065) .066) .035| .038| .071| 1074 1033 1038) 1075 _075 
RE eS Bisicnvenal sn, se »te.....4 <n oe ce. -O84, .104 .109 
>. ae Lb....| .019) .029 .028) .029) .018} .025) .032) .031 .014 .018 .024 .023 
ae I \ ee -045) .043] .O047]...... on «Oe CS ....... -0388 .031 .040 
Beans, Navy.-...... SS rey | oBBe okOes «EBB...... . i | -113, .191 .190 
>... Bee Ne ea. . a, 2 7 a. A le 131; .147 .146 
nn ! TER Eas | . 139 .170 ee .110 . 143 . 131 145 .145 
a), ere Lb....| .053) .079| .093 - 089) -054) .075; .089) .082 .064, .085 .0905 .OR9 
i SS eee | .242) .280| .283)...... 17, 004 .308)...... .020,| .313 .316 
_ he ee Oe ee . 543 ae 7 aaa -517 a . ae | .500, .533 .542 








1 Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough. 
AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 30 CITIES 
FOR OCT. 15, 1917. 


[The average prices shown below are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealers. 
As some dealers occasionally fail to mandi the number of quotations varies from month to month. } 















































Bir- | | | Cin- Co- . Indi- | Jack- 

Article | Unit. ming- | Bridge! Butts (C oo? cin- | lum- Dallas, a, anap-| son- 

, " ham, ‘onn Mont. S.C nati, | bus, | Tex. Mass. lis, | ville, 

Ala. | ; *\* | Ohio. | Ohio. mass. | Ind. | Fla. 

Sirloin steak. ......- Lb... .|$0.355 $0. 428 $0.300 | $0. 277 |$0.274 $0.329 $0.311 |$0.427 $0.329 | $0. 323 
Round steak .....-. Lb....| .314 | £395 | .272 -258 | .261| .303| .300] .367/ .325 . 293 
CS Ss Lb....] .266| .333] .243 247} .229| .258) .261] .293/ .236 . 253 
Chuck reast......-.. oe .272| .200 -191 | .189| .226|) .230] .251 .218 .199 
>, ) Lb....| .170 | -172| .135 150] .153| .176] .185].......] .165 154 
Pork chops... ....-- Lb....| .389| .391 . 403 .392 | .371| .386| .386] .386/] .404 . 397 
Bacon, sliced. ...... Lb....| .509!} .509| .560 -471| .467| .472| .535] .434] .488 484 
Ham, sliced........ Lb....| .450 503 | 480 -441| .425]| .447/] .483] .436| .446 . 420 
8 es eer Lb....| .308 -301 | .311 .308 | .306| .325| .298| .294| .318 301 
Rai naeaisce'ss « Lb....| .433 315 | .326 -339 | .284] .300| .358] .342| .250 . 300 
a switinns Lb....| .286| .355] .333] .343] .325] .301] .272] .327| .278| [316 
Salmon, canned....| Lb....| .278}] .350| .355| .266| 1259] .281| :277| oso] 1938) ‘7g 
== ee Doz...| .494 .706 | .693 507 | .464] .475| .480] .692/| .461 545 
ae Lb....| .560 . 504 . 559 534) .515 .499 | .500 499 .517 .531 
7 Soe --| Lb....) .356] .341} .350] .345 | .363] .338| .383| .324| .387/ 1349 
Oa Ot....i .188 -140 | .150 -160 | .140]} .110| .148| .130| .100 .137 
a 16-0z.!| .094 .093 | .104 .091; .081 | .087) .088 | -085 | .085 093 
, ae Lb....| .072 .075  .078 .078 | .124| .071, .068| .077; .073 076 
Corn meal. .......-. Lb....| .054| .085| .073| .069| .066| .069/ .069/ .074{ [059° ‘066 
| ee eae ree Ecco «kao -119| .132 004) .117) «112 | .1NL] 2117] .121 106 
Potatoes. .......---- Eisenul sane .034 | .020 .036 | .031 | .030 | -037 | .031 | .031 .040 
cn co sccess Lb....| .058 .060  .046 051 .046| .054| .048| .053] .052 . 054 
Beans, navy..-.---- Lb....| .197| .185| .195| .161| .190] .191| .178! .173| .203| .197 
SNe Lb....| .160 .165 | .173 -168  .162|) .168| .183| .165| .178 181 
si‘ Lb....| .160 -157 | .153 .149| .144] .149] .150| .145| .168 .178 
Sugar........---.-- Lb....| .102| .101, .107| .096 .096| .104| .101| .100| .102 - 100 
Sea Lb....| .328 319 .416 288 .274| .200| .336|) .323/ .295 . 326 
Tea..... ececerccese Lb....| .740) .623/ .755 -664 .683 | .704] .823| .487| .743 . 735 








1 Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough. 
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FOR OCT. 15, 1917—Concluded. a 
33 | | | Los Man I 
Kansas | Little} 4°) | Louis- i, Mem- |/Minne-| New- | New 
Article. Unit. | City, | Rock,| selec, | ville, | SRO | phis, | apolis, ark, | Ha 
Mo. Ark. Cal. Ky. N.H. Tenn. | Minn. | N.J. Senn. 
i 
Sirloin steak......-.. Lb....| $0.317 $0.306 ($0. 277 |$0. 285 |$0.448 |$0.307 |$0.256 |$0.378 $0. 437 ] 
Round steak ....... Lb...-} .292| .278| .247] .271] .409| .280| .245/ .382/| .399 246 
Rib roast........... Lb....| .235) .255| .229] .232] .277| .246| .209|] .297/| .323 
Chuck roast....-.-.-.- J Sue .198 . 197 . 186 . 203 . 248 . 210 ,181 . 254 . 287 
Plate beef.......-.-- a sic . 165 . 168 - 152 ee .173 . 136 | 3 
Pork chops Stati 6:20 See . 382 . 381 372 . 365 . 393 . 389 . 356 . 410 . 401 ()] 
Bacon, sliced... ..-- Lb....| .477] .513] .546] .523] .455| .495] .486) .455] 498 , 
Ham, sliced ....---- | Bae ows . 433 . 463 -513 . 438 .419 . 432 . 436 | 1 .333 . 505 
Nettie. 5 6 chan.es «on Lb...-| .323 | .335] .301| .320] .317] .301] .304] .317] .313 
DS acap tn ches «sigs CC . 270 . 308 . 288 .310 . 330 . 353 . 248 . 345 345 
IN i atnates Sinema ett is 6% . 265 . 297 319 . 297 348 . 301 . 247 .348 . 363 
Salmon, eanned....| Lb.... 296} .208] .268| .253] .294] .277] .316] .329] .322/| 
EE 5 Stake ox Gomera: 1998... -449 | .485] .610} .473] .640; .448] .441] .674] .733 | 169 
I aie <n egene aS I eee . 502 .544 . 535 . 539 - 552 . 508 . 475 . 538 .516 19 
cece: onde temere i tee . 350 .375 . 339 . 382 -332 . 351 . 332 .361 1 336 ) 
EE cieteninademeas 6b . . 122 . 167 . 120 .120] .123 . 146 . 120 - 140 . 128 ) 
Eien wadenie sae 16-02.2. . 096 . 089 -082 | ,.100} .082 . 096 .092 -082 | .O089 77 
SN ic auch 4 ocdaewe seal ED age -066 | .073; .065/] .071 -076 | .070} .061 .075 076 | 79 
Corn meal.......... BIB ans -062 | .065 -678 . 059 -077 . 060 . 063 . 084 .075 72 
RE RED et ee . 105 . 103 . 104 -112 . 104 . 102 - 103 -lll .114 
I 6 na dece +565 * ae 031 . 035 . 032 048 032 031 025 037 034 | 
ME SE  & em . 046 .054 - 033 . 042 -052 046 . 038 . 059 . 053 
Beans, navy......-- ie “Spee 195 .199 17 . 196 - 187 . 194 . 188 .183 . 184 
ill ei ea I | eae . 159 -178 - 158 . 161 - 155 . 166 .159 . 165 -170 
SR hs wucumes woth Lb.. 152} .151 152 167 150 153 145 146 148 
Stak a cqaahesde Lb 095 095 084 102 102 099 091 096 100 " 
tl A Ae ETE Lb....| 288 330} .318 279 335 305 313 304 337 } 
neg atl 5 Lb 608 | .803 | .590 733 585 7 489 564 535 5 
Oma- | Port- Provi- Rich- | Roch- St. a Scran-| Spring- ' 
Article. Unit. | ha, | land, |dence,|mond,| ester,| Paul, | cit.” | ton, | field, 
Nebr. | Oreg.} R.I. | Va. | N.Y. Minn. | p27 | Pa. Tl. 
Sirloin steak........ Lb..../$0. 319 '$0. 255 |$0. 524 |$0. 325 'so. 314 $0. 293 '$0. 275 ($0. 341 | $0.344 § ( 
Round steak........| Lb....| .295 | .246] .435] .305] .298 258 | .250| .305 . 328 ] 
Rib Teast... .cccses- Lb....| .232 | .2306] .333 | .260] .257 . 234 204) .275 . 240 278 
Chuck roast........ Lb....| .208| .183| .301 | .227]| .238 -199 | .199| .232 226 | .243 
Plate beef. ........- Ecccsl cM told Eksace-- -187 | .182 .142| .159 166 | . 183 | 
Pork chops. ..-....-.. Lb....| .378| .373 | .425| .378] .398 370 | .414] .386) .394 5 
Bacon, sliced......-. Lb....| .465 | .510] .467| .480] .456 -473 | .483| .464{ .504] . 497 
Ham, sliced........| Lb....] .438 - 445 - 506 | 1.351 . 428 - 439 - 423 . 429 . 441 138 
BE bi cmbtinw sang oad Lb....} 318} .310] .313 ~a22 | .d20 -300 | .336 | .303 - 321 8 
1 PFA Pete Lb....| .382 | .275| .357| .320] .306 -247 | .290| .344 . 369 
| RSE Lb....| .265] .248]| .363|] .308] .342 -255 | .321 -344 |) .240 
Salmon, canned....| Lb....| .282 . 325 - 289 - 226 . 294 . 276 . 283 oooh | .262 
eet kB, Doz...| .453 | .600] .663| .496| .638 .436| .573| .592| .497 
ears Lb....| .496 | .543 . 41 - 559 515 477 . 550 87 | 525 
ID t,o. tei it-nneiand Lb....| .363} .341 337 | .357] .346 - 337 . 341 . 331 . 381 
EE Sebati es tet 2 Qt....] .1980]| .1123] .3130] .133] .127 -120] .111 123; .118 
INU: bien om 6 siasimine 16-0z.2; .096; .086/ .000/ .084] .089 . 081 -090 |; .093 | .099 
BN sho ach op sb dnnbine ese] ~ 082 . 059 . 073 . 073 . 072 . 062 -055 | .076 - O71 075 
Corn meal.......... Lb....| .065 | .073] .073} .062] .07 006 | 075 j.....3.{ Ql | .062 
ES eer Lb... . 107 108 115 114] .113 106 104 | .109 - 121 my iF 
OOD ce nest awene ae -024; .085) .086] .029 . 024 “070 | - 082 . 031 . 031 
ETS le Lb....| .045| .042] .052/ .059] .049 -088 | .034|) .053, .048/ .054 
Beans, navy.......- EiMnccel ote 180 184; .199] .18 206 206 | 191} .207/) .2 
_ poets Lb....| 2166| 2138] 2173] °147| 2187] [153] 2162] [165| 2172) 217 
| Lb....| .163 140 . 146 145 . 147 144 Sap 1 «eee tt) 6 (chta | «2154 
a) wi oeknree te -092; .089] .099 099 | .097 092 093 | .098; .103]; .09 
RED Lb....| .314] +320] .341] 2201) 1205) 321] .350| 2319| 300] .2 
_ Sa ae ree Lb.. -604 |) .540) .565 682 | .503 536 631 -561 | .658 5) 
1 Whole. 2 Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough. 


RETAIL PRICES OF DRY GOODS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Average retail prices for eight articles of dry goods on May 15 and 
October 15, 1917, are shown in the following tables. The bureau 
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Atlanta, Ga. 


— Birmingham, 


Ala. 





Article. Unit. 












































Bost 
Mass. 


m, 








secures these prices in May and October of each year from firms in 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 8 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS IN 45 CITIES, MAY 15, 1917, 
AND OCTOBER 15, 1917, BY ARTICLES. 





Bridgep 


Conn. 

















May | Oct. | May | Oct. | M: ay | Oct. | May | Oct. | May | Oct. 
15, 15, 15, 15, 15 15, 15, 15 15, 15, 
1917. | 1917. | 1917. | 1917. | 1917. | 1917. | 1917. | 1917. | 1917. | 1917. 
“ses , O's Ree } 
ne ee Per yard.{eo. 100 | 's0. 108 $0.098 $0.130 |$0.094 '$0.121 /$0.100 $0.118 |$0.107 | $0.117 
Devealilit titi s55 eke ..-do......] .158 | .243 | .190] .230|] .190] .258] .177| .190/] .170] .190 
Gingham, apron...|...d0...... -131 -185 | .122] .190] .138} .150] .125] .190] .123 -143 
Gingham, dress....|...d0......| .146] .196| .160| .240| .162| .228 166} .210| .163 2215 
Muslin, bleached...|...do......] .146] .203] .152] .214] .146| .187] .157| 1223] .158 186 
Sheeting, bleached.|...do...... .423| .529] .430| .550] .385| .450] .465] .518 | .443 605 
Sheets, Eleached.... Per sheet.} 1.068 | 1.362 | 1.058 | 1.342 | .960 | 1.170] 1.242 | 1.358 | 1.140] 1.370 
Outing flannel. .... Per yard.| .142|) .186) .157)| .223/ .158/) .170} .160| .193 | .125 -170 
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ort, 





















































Buffalo, N. Y.| Butte, Mont. 


Charleston, 
S. C. 


Chicago, Tl. 


Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 































Cali00. odnceesceas. Per yard. '$0. 102 Iso. 134 $0. 100 \s0. 108 $0.113 |$0.144 $0. 100 | 
PELORED ceweccs<cces See -190] .235}| .197] .233] .178] .223] .195 
Gingham, apron...|...do...... 130] .168] .100| .125] .116] .156] .125 
Gingham, dress....}...do......| 2170} .201] .187 221 | .154] .203] .186 
Muslin, bleached. .}...do......| 164 - 230 - 158 - 188 142 -215 e151 
Sheeting, bleached.j...do......| .470} .588}) .479| .533} .411 | .561] .439 
Sheets, bleached. ..| Per sheet.| 1.279 | 1.539 | 1.483 | 1.717 | 1.197 | 1.464 | 1.218 
Outing flannel. .... Per yard.| .162{ .198| .173| .190| .148| .217| .174 





Denver, Colo. 


$0. 125 a $0. 120 
-250; .170 - 250 
.140 125 e175 

-216 | 165 . 202 
e213 | 137 179 
. 607 .398 508 
1.600 | 1.063 1. 288 
- 205 -150 172 













































$0. 122 


. 225 
-175 
. 255 
- 233 
- 621 
1. 732 

















Cleveland Columbus i : 
Ohio. * Ohio. ’ | Dallas, Tex. 
2 he Per yard .|$0.090 $0.108 /$0.110 $0.118 '$0.098 |$0.125 |$0. 100 
5, eaten — | Se -168 | .210} .185 .219 . 159 - 198 - 200 
Gingham, apron...|...do......) «117 | .142]) .125) .150) .119] .158) .117 
Gingham, dress... - x a” ean -157| .197} .215| .300| .150] .200] .180 
Muslin, bleached. .|...do...... -158} .185] .170] .213) .140] .191 | .167 
Sheeti , bleached. — -486 | .564 - 456 -590 |} .391 - 473 - 496 
Sheets, leached. . . . Per sheet.| 1.190 | 1.476 | 1.214 | 1.450 | .981 | 1.173 | 1.461 
Outing flannel. .... Per yard.| .146! .180| .164/ .194/ .150] .210] .188 
Fall River, | Indianapolis, | Jacksonville, 
Mass. Ind. Fla. 


Kansas City, 
Mo. 





Little Rock, 
Ark. 














Detroit, 
Mich. 

$0. 101 | $0.143 
193 2225 
130 . 160 

- 198 . 238 

. 180 231 
-471 . 594 

1. 320 1. 608 
-159 |} .198 






























hs Se Per yard . |$0. 090 's0. 090 $0. 102 |$0.121 |$0.125 'g0. 150 
i. ae — Se 177 - 183 . 200 . 200 . 250 
ca, — pe Ser -120 | .150] .124/] .150] .150] .190 
: a Se ee TSS: lL -209 |} .180 . 200 
ees Ta 150] .2301 .147] .108 1 .173] .238 

et bleached.|. ..do-.. -440 | .545 . 441 . 564 . 460 . 525 
Shoots leached. ..| Per sheet.| 1.183 | 1.413 | 1.070 | 1.319 | 1.145 | 1.378 
Outing flannel Leees Per yard.| .145| .207| .149] .180] .150] .190 





‘so. 125 





$0. 100 
185 
~ 125 
158 
. 157 
- 450 

1,108 
-150 














Los Angeles, | Louisville, 
Cal. Ky. 





Manchester, 
H. 


aXe 


$0. 100 

-178 | .235 
- 133 - 187 
. 166 - 216 
-160] .211 
. 441 - 553 

1.150 |} 1. 400 
158] .185 
Memphis, 

Tenn. 


Milwaukee, 
Wis. 






$0. 125 
- 229 

- 163 

- 193 

- 204 

. 528 

1. 340 
-190 







































' 











Calico..........:..| Per yard./$0.098 |$0. 119 093 |$0.127 |$0.117 $0.122 |$0.099 
Pa woe Mek dcg mes sosQBcces..] AOE] cle, cSBR | cake «RGB | chee Dome 

apron...|...do...... -138 | .171 | .123 | .188] .125] .125] .133 
Gin ham, dress... .)...d0...... 7190] .248| .161] 1234] 1.159] 1213] .167 
Muslin, bleached. .!...do......| .159 | .213 | .148] .194] .160 +230 - 146 
Sheeting, bleached. . . .do.. -455 | .598] .400] .482] .469] .581 - 466 
Sheets, bleached... Per sheet.) 1.275 | 1.590 | 1.147 | 1.348 | 1.293 | 1.530 | 1.181 
Outing flannel. .... Per yard.) .161 | .190] .156] .208] .142] .204] .168 

| 


$0. 120 
- 220 
- 150 
- 238 
. 204 
- 563 
1. 411 
-178 


$0. 100 
. 180 
124 
177 
.155 
. 434 
1. 367 
- 160 















$0. 116 
. 207 
~ 150 
. 207 
175 
542 
1. 604 
. 200 
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Minneapolis, Newark, Ne w Haven,| New Orleans,} New \ 
Minn. Ni. J. Conn. La. N. 
Article. Unit. a 
May | Oct. | May | Oct. | May | Oct. aay Oct. | May 
. 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 
1917. | 1917. | 1917. | 1917. | 1917. 1917. 1917. 1917, 1917, 
rer r- + ane $0. 107 so. 127 |$0.095 |$0.125 $0. 097 |$0.131 |$0. 100 |$0. 150 $0. 109 
RRS FEE aR -187 | .240] .183 | .285| .177] .218] .150] .220] .180 
Gingham, ge eR “ON } -129) .161 | .117] .150] .125] .161] .117] .163 117 
Gingham Ee «=| 80. - | .194! .246] .179| .244] .167] .212] .150] .197 168 
Muslin, bleached..|...do.....| -149] .202] .149] .213] .150! .210] .125] 1183] <152 
Sheeting, bleached.|...do.....| -427| .523 | .450] .546] .417]| .501 |.......)....... . 428 
Sheets, bleached. . Per sheet. | 1.142 | 1.406 | 1.150 | 1.370 | 1.120 | 1.340] .900 | 1.150 | 1.112 
Outing flannel. .... Per yard.| -155 - 189 - 154 -191 -151 Pr daanaee | econeed -170 
Omaha, Philadelphia,| Pittsburgh, Portland, Provid 
Nebr. Pa. Pa. Oreg. 2. 
0 Per yard .|$0. 095 $0. 134 |$0.125 |$0. 133 |$0. 100 |$0. 119 |$0. 094 ‘so. 127 |$0. 098 
|| a Pe .eG0.....] +175 | -200} ..107 | .236 | .187 | .223 1 .175 228 | .176 
ane apron...|...do. -113 | .168| .119] .171 |] .113] .166] .108 147 | .133 
a am, dress....|...do. -150} .205| .162] .202] .165|] .215] .147 196 | .160 
Muslin, bleached. .|...do. .| -140 - 187 - 157 . 213 - 159 - 201 . 143 200 152 
Seeing, bleached. a -406 | .530| .454] .553 | .447] .578] .450 542 | .418 
Sheets, —— Per sheet.| 1.100 | 1.342 | 1.206 | 1.443 | 1.147 | 1.412 | 1.213 | 1.467 | 1.105 
Outing flannel. .... Per yard.| -144| .189] .149| .182/ .153| .193]| .167 tee 
Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt | 
Va. Ms ¥. Mo. Minn. City, Ut 
| Se Per yard .|$0. 103 |$0. 131 |$0. 086 /$0.095 |$0. 103 /$0. 141 $0. 087 '$0.108 '$0. 110 
| ae - --do.....| -171 | .221] .158] .200] .190 250 | .175| .210] .200 
Gingham, apron...|...do..... -122 |, .168 | .1168] .150] .125) .150} .115] .147] .125 
Gingham, dress.... -|...dO.....| -157| .234] .191 | .223] .170| .245] .147] .172] .173 
Muslin, bleached..|...do.....| .169| .222| .144| 201] .142] .193| .169| .208| .149 
Sheeti , bleached. ...do.....| -446] .581 |] .424] .508/] .554] .540] .386] .474] .442 
Sheets, leached. ..| Per sheet.| 1. 107 | 1.392 | 1. 167 | 1.387 | 1.090 | 1.318 | 1.078 | 1.370 | 1.363 
Outing flannel..... Per yard.| .148] .184] .156| .200} .156/ .195 | .142] .170 168 
San Fran- Scranton, Seattle, Springfield, | Washingt 
cisco, Cal. Pa. Wash, Ill. D.C. 
| 
lr kiinrebacees Per yard.!....... | ceamiad $0. 088 $0. 125 |$0.103 |$0.150 |$0.100 $0.125 |$0.102 | & 
Bai nacsctcccleds do. ..../$0. 208 |$0.250 | .190| .220 200 _ _} Se 8 ae .178 | 
ba og > aR er -125]} .193 | .110] .158] .125] .190] .125| .165] .134 | 
—— @SS....|...d0..-. - 163 -214 -151 - 185 . 164 -219 146 207 . 194 | 
Muslin, Ses orT] [161 | 2230] 2145] 2198] .170] 209] .146] .190] .154 
ao bleached.|...do.....| .493 | .626| .422| .546]| .526 626 448 | .520] .461 
Sheets, bleached...| Per sheet.) 1.270 | 1.540 | 1.070 | 1.320 | 1.313 | 1.538 | 1.225 | 1.625 | 1.138 
Outing flannel. . . . . | Per yard.| .162| .213| .150} .190| .170| .214| .142] .173| .168 
! 

















































































































PRICE CHANGES, WHOLESALE AND 


STATES. 


19 
t 


RETAIL, IN THE UNITED 


Price changes, both wholesale and retail, among important articles 
of food in a few selected cities of the United States are 
figures compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. From these it is 
evident that retail prices, while showing a less degree of variation, 
have fluctuated in much the same manner as have wholesale prices 
in recent moriths. 

In collecting data for the comparison it was found that in some 
instances slight differences of grade or quality existed between tlie 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 
CITIES, OCTOBER, 1913 TO 1916, AND JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEM- 
BER, AND OCTOBER, 1917, 

[The initials W=wholesale; R=retail.} 


articles for which wholesale prices were obtainable and those for 
which retail prices could be secured. It was found impracticable, 
also, in most instances to obtain both kinds of quotations for the same 
date. The retail prices shown are uniformly those prevailing on the 
15th of the month, while the wholesale prices are for a variable date, 
usually several days in advance of the 15th. For these reasons exact 
comparison of retail with wholesale prices can not be made. The 
figures are believed to be of interest, however, in showing price varia- 
tions in the retail as compared with the wholesale markets. 

In the table which follows, the wholesale price represents, in each 
case, the mean of the high and the low quotations on the date selected, 
while the retail price is the simple average of all prices reported for 
the article and city in question. For convenience of comparison with 
retail prices, beans and corn meal are here quoted by the pound, 
wholesale, instead of the customary 100 pounds. Similarly, to facili- 
tate comparison with the wholesale price, flour at retail is priced by 
the barrel instead of the one-eighth barrel. In this table the whole- 
sale price of fancy patent flour at St. Louis is shown instead of the 
first patent flour included in the table published in the November 
issue of the Montuty Review, as this is believed to offer a better 
comparison with the brand quoted at retail.t_ The initials W. and R. 
are used ta designate wholesale and retail prices, respectively. 



















































Article and city. Unit. 
Bacon, short clear sides, Chi- 
i rsw skeen oceeeed W..| Lb. 
Bacon, sliced, Chicago.......- R..| Lb. 
Beans, medium, choice, New 
WE nse sceessseno oes W..| Lb. 
Beans, navy, small, white, New 
RE Minstrétcsekowsseesen R..| Lb. 
Beef: 
Fresh, carcass, Chicago...W-..| Lb. 
Round steak, Chicago. ...R..| Lb. 
Fresh, sides, New York..W..| Lb. 
Rib roast, bone in, New 
eee R..| Lb. 
Butter, creamery, extra, Chi- 
RR a dick «4 scene onesie W..!| Lb. 
Butter, creamery, extra, Chi- 
pains + scone od wena R..}| Lb. 
Butter, creamery, extra, New 
ee W..| Lb. 
Butter, creamery, extra, New 
titieneknacdedenscehes R..| Lb. 
Butter, creamery, extra, San 
Err, ee? 


1 Wholesale prices of fancy patent flour at St. Louis for the months shown in the 
November issue of the MonTHLY REVIEW and not in the present issue are as follows: 
September, 1913, $4.300; September, 1914, $5.324; September, 1915, $5.200; September, 


1916, $7.300. 





October. 1917 











| 
1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | Jan. | Apr. | July. Aug. Sept.}| Oct, 


$0. 129 $0. 137, 
334 


- 327 


w 
~~ 
i) 





e 





ee 


- 310 
- 372 
- 305, 
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$0. 113 $0. 162 $0. 158 $0. 218 $0. 247 $0. 261 $0. 274)$0. 318 

314) . a 316, .395) . ” -429, .476) .475 
| | | 
.059; .O088 .108 - 130, 154, .150) .135) .138 







087} .119 - 149) -162; .188) .189) .185) .185 








| 
- 138) .138) .138) .160) .163) .168 .190) .190 
254) .235) .227) . 256} . 266; .273; .281) .273 
128} .130) .133 ee, - 163) .17 185) .183 
| 


- 226; .231) .238) .270) .279 296 - 298; .298 

































| 
p 3451 3701 0 378 “ 425) . 435 
324] .394) .438] .484| . 4391 ie .484| .487 
291 - .395| .450| .395| .408| .444] .443 
.339 a8 .460| .513 a 479 507] .515 
.270| .340| .355| .390| .385| .4351 .435| .460 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SEL} (7) D 
CITIES, ETC.—Concluded. 
October. 1917 
Article and city. Unit. — - 
1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | Jan. | Apr. | July. | Aus. Sev 
Butter, creamery, extra, San i = 
Francisco........--..-.+-+-- R-.| Lb. |$0. 400/80. 379)/$0 .342 $0. 404 $0. 425)$0. 452/30. 455 $0. 504 So. : 
Cheese, whole milk, American | 

twins, Chicago....2........ W..| Lb. | .153) .128} .140) .186) .218| .223] .216) .215) .24 6 
Cc — fullcream, American, Chi- 

i 6+nsnebsadehmiuestucdes tO, ae Fee 230; .277| .321| .327| .339) .342 34 AR 
Cheese, whole milk, State, New 

ork Ce ne re ee ee -| Lb - 161 145 148; .208} .220) .245)- .238 .229 44 
Cheese, full cream, American, | 

Now. Week: ..3..-+<05.<-<3.; DS) ee one 234) 1.255) .301) .335) .328 .331 ; 0) 
Cheese, fancy, California flats, | | 

San Francisco.............. w.. Lb. -165; .130| .165) .165) .180) .215) .200) .235, .23 ) 
Cheese, fulleream, American, San 

TANCISCO......2...+...0s0- Bis chcabhadaed - 226, .238] .242) .297| .297| .306) .31 
Eggs, fresh, firsts, Chicago....W. -| Doz.| .255| .220) .253) .308 .485) .305; 31 - 323} .38 
Eggs, strictly fresh, Chicago..R..}| Doz.| .333) .301) .340) .383) .525 -376| . 406 -428) . 4 
Eggs, fresh, firsts, New York.W..| Doz.| .290| .250| .300) .345' .505] .3301 .350 380 _41 0 
Eggs, strictly’ fresh, New | 

eatinenes ksh 604 dege ae kan R..| Doz.| .479| .421) .456) .517| .667| .424 4;7 44 9 27 
Eggs, fresh, extra, pullets’, San 

Premdiasp.......--........- W..| Doz.| .350) .335) .385) .435) .380) .280) .320, .370, .430 
Eggs, strictly fresh, San Fran- | 

tite atin tn 20 chin Cha ie R..] Doz.| .564) .533) .542) .558) .480) .374/ .392 .475, .538 08 
Flour, winter patents, Kansas “a 

City PRO RPE W..| Bbl.| 4.075) 5.075) 5.050) 7.550) 8. 950!11. 450/11. 150 12. 900 10. 700 10. 509 
Flour, Aristos, Kansas City...R..| Bbl. | 5.900) 6.534) 7.300) 9. 700 10. 600,13. 689/13. 680 14. 320 13. 289 1. Our 
Flour, standard patents, Minne- 

gC: ee W..| Bbl. | 4.450) 5.750) 5.550) 8.850) 9. 450,11. 025/12. 000 13. 200 11.350 | 
Flour, Pillsbury’s Best, Minne- | 

gp ES ee eee R..| Bbl. | 5.600) 7.000) 6. 400/10. 000/10. 800 13. 200,13. 424 14. 336 12. 208 11. 984 
Flour, fancy patents, St.Louis. W..| Bbl. | 4.150) 5.075] 5.325) 7.600) 8.675 11. 375/11. 375 12. 875 10. 800 11. 250 
Flour, Gold Medal, st. Louis. R-.-.| Bbl. | 6.200} 7.400) 6.880) 9. 667/10. 587|12. 853)13. 200 14. 800 13. 700 | " 
Ham, smoked, Chicago....... W..| Lb. | .164] 2173] .163| .193; .188} .243) .243) .233) 1263) 2x3 
Ham, smoked, ’ sliced, Chicago.R..} Lb. -320} .346) .328) .359) .333) .382) .414 .407) .439 
Lamb, dressed, round, Chi- 

cago. Staves oovdcndsenccossce W..| Lb. -135, .135} .155) .170) .200; .220) .260; .230| .280 
Lamb, leg of, yearling, Chi- | 

OREO « ceccccccocscccescceeces R..| Lb. - 198) .204 204; .223) .232| .263) .287) .288 .320 14 
Lard, prime, contract, New 

Peebnddthecdatianesses W..| Lb. -107} .102} .100) .152) .159) .215) .201; .226 240) 
Lard, pure, tub, New York...R-..| Lb. - 163} .159) .150) .196) .213) .263) .274 .275) .294 
Meal; corn, fine, yellow, New | 

York. pdsethedecdasteseseeess W..} Lb. -016; .019; .017; .021) .027) .031) .040, .052) .050 19 
Meal, corn, New York........ R..| Lb. -035| .036) .035) .044; .051) .057) .070;) .067; .076 82 
Milk, fresh, Chicago.......... W..| Qt. - 040} .043) .039) .045) .045) .054) .047) .051) .051 .074 
Milk, fresh, bottled, delivered, 

PU nti o nn oc cecaceccd< R..| Qt. | .080; .080/ .080) .090) .100| .100} .100] .100, .100 12 
Milk, fresh, New York......- W..| Qt. -040; .040) .038) .050) .051) .049) .050) .060, .060 ) .072 
Milk; fresh bottled, ome | 

New 2 EES Sh Be Qt. -090; 1.090} .090) .098 .1 109, .114) .125) .124 .138 
Milk, fresh ik Wee Ww: Qt. - 039} .039) .03 038; .038, ..038) .043) .043) .058 .0d9 
Milk, fresh, bottled, delivered, i | | 

San Francisco.............. R.. Qt. -100; 1.100; .100) .100) .100; .100) .100) .100) .121 .12) 
Potatoes, white, good to choice, | | 

( hica go evokeeeateeanecoconce wW.. Bu. -605; .480) .615) 1.200) 1.750 2.700) 2.625) 1.600) 1.250) 1.1 
Potatoes, SOsiscdscsicdec R..| Bu. | 1.020) .775| .796) 1.640) 2.370) 3. 2. 975) 2.012) 1.623) 1.14 
Poultry, dressed fowls, New | 

LS ee W..| Lb. | .185) .195] .220;| .230| .220) .265) .248 .240, .258 .25 
Poultry, hens, dressed, New 

Mic icdiddvecscstiadses de R..] Lb. -218| .223) .220, .259) .261) .293) .287) .288 .316, .323 
Rice, head, Honduras, New Or- | 

SE LE ARLES IEE W..| Lb. -051; .048)  .043) .043) .048 .049 .071; .072) .070| .077 
Rice, head, Louisiana, New Or- ied 

ES i ESP BS LEM 2g | ey fee Serre -070} .073| .074 . -101; .103) .101) .10 
Sugar, granulated, New York. wW.. Lb. .042)} .059) .048 .070} .066) .O81; .074) .082) .O82) .0s2 
Sugar, granujated, New York.R..| Lb. | .049| .066) .054; .074) .074) .087| .084) .090) .092) .09; 



































A comparison of wholesale and retail price fluctuations, expressed 
as percentages of the price in October, 1913, is contained in the 
table that follows. It will be seen from this table that the whole- 
sale prices of practically all articles in October, 1917, had increased 
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LED 





prices. 





AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, AND OCTOBER, 1917, 
[The initials W= wholesale; ey 


to a larger extent than had retail prices. 
able in the ease of bacon, flour, ham, lamb, lard, meal, milk, and 
potatoes. Of the 22 articles included in this table, only 1, granulated 
sugar, Showed a larger per cent of increase in the ret tail than in the 
wholesale price. In nearly all instances retail prices were relatively 
lower in the other months shown in the table than were wholesale 
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This is particularly notice- 


RELATIVE PRICES, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN 
SELECTED CITIES, IN OCTOBER, 1914, 1915, AND 1916, AND IN JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, 


COMPARED WITH OCTOBER, 1913. 











1917 
a. 

1916 | Jan. | Apr. | July. | Aug. Sept. | Oct 
126 | 122] 169| 191] 202/ 212] 247 
101| 97] 121| 134] 131| 146] 145 
106 | 106] 123| 125] 129] 146] 146 
109 | 105] 119| 123] 126] 130] 126 
100 | 102] 133} 125] 131] 142] 141 
107 | 110] 125| 129] 132] 138] 138 
119} 128] 152| 129! 136] 147/ 150 
111 | 124] 137] 122] 127] 137] 138 
114] 128] 146| 128! 132] 144] 144 
109 | 123] 137| 121] 125] 135] 137 
101! 106| 116| 115! 130! 130] 1837 
101 106 113 114 126 133 136 
121| 190] 120] 122] 127] 151 145 
115] 158] 113| 122] 129] 140] 141 
119| 174] 114!/ 121] 131! 142! 138 
108 139 &9 100 114 124 131 
124} 109} 80} 91] 106] 123] 124 

99 85 66 70 84 95 108 
185 | 220 | 281| 274] 317| 263] 258 
164} 180| 232| 232] 243| 22: 221 
199 | 212] 248] 270] 297| 255] 237 
179 | 193] 236| 240] 256| 218] 214 
183 | 209] 274| 274] 310! 260] 271 
156 | 171] 207] 213] 239/| 22 o11 
118| 115] 148| 148] 142] 160] 173 
112| 104] 119| 129] 127| 137 137 
126 | 148| 163] 193] 170| 207] 200 
113; 117] 133] 145] 145| 162] 159 
142] 149] 201| 188] 211| 224] 230 
120 131 161 168 169 180 192 
131| 169] 194| 250] 325! 313] 306 
126| 146] 163] 200] 191] 217] 234 
113} 113| 135] 118| 128] 128] 185 


October. 
Article and city. —— 
1913 | 1914 | 1915 
Bacon, short clear sides, Chicago....W..| 100 | 106 88 
Bacon, sliced, Chicago............... R..| 100; 102 96 
Beef: 
Fresh, carcass, Chicago......... W..| 100] 111/] 106 
Round steak, Chicago........... R..| 100] 110] 118 
Fresh sides, New ,. ae W..| 100; 104 98 
Rib roast, bone in, New York...R..| 100} 103 | 105 
Butter, creamery, extra, ee ..W..| 100} 102 95 
Butter, creamery, extra, Chic: -R..| 100 96 92 
Butter, creamery, extra, New Fork. ‘w..| 100] 101 94 
Butter, creamery, extra, New York.. R..| 100 99 90 
Butter, creamery, extra, San Fran- 
( cisco £02 [Eee RR he eas W..| 100 91 81 
( cise Dedawedscencavecccoceceeesoosors ee 95 86 
)ggs, fresh, firsts, Chicago .......... W..| 100 86 99 
Es gs, strictly fresh, Ch See R..} 100 90} 102 
Eggs, fresh, firsts, New York....-.- W..| 100| 386] 103 
Eggs, strictly fresh, New York...... R..| 100 88 95 
Eggs, fresh, extra, pullets’, San Fran- 
Ci ees Scns Shade Ae us W..| 100 96; 110 
Eggs, strictly fresh, San Francisco... - .| 100 95 96 
Flour, winter patents, Kansas City .W 100 | 125 | 124 
Flour, Aristos, Kansas City......... R..| 100} 111} 124 
Flour, standard patents, Minnea 
*... Ty SI es 100 | 129); 125 
Flour, Pillsbury’s Best, Minneapolis. R.. 100 | 125) 114 
Flour, fancy patents, St. Louis..... -| 100} 122] 128 
Flour, Gold Medal, St. Louis........ Ms -| 100} 119; 1il 
Ham, smoked, C hie EE SES W..} 100] 105 99 
Ham, smoked, slic oy Chicago. ...... R..} 100} 108) 103 
Lamb, dressed, round, Chic ago ee ene W..| 100; 100} 115 
L amb, leg of, yearling, Chicago... .... R..; 100} 103] 103 
Lard, prime, contract, New York. -W..| 100 95 93 
L ard, pure, tub, New » ° cone R..| 100 98 92 
Meal, corn, fine, "yellow, New York..W..| 100; 119! 106 
Me al, corn, New York............-- = 100} 103] 100 
Milk, fresh, I oven dndtndass oe 100 | 108 98 





ail, fresh, bottled, delivered, 3 


“naga deems 
piso. white, good to choice. .... w.. 
oo ES ee R.. 


Poultry, "dresse fowls, New York..W.. 
Poultry, hens, dressed, New York...R.. 


Sugar, granulated, New York....... W.. 
Sugar, granulated, New York....... R.. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY 10 
SEPTEMBER, 1917. 


Information collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that 
steep increases took place in the wholesale prices of many important 
commodities in the United States during the first eight months of 
the present year. The rise was most pronounced in the period froy, 
March to May, particularly among farm products and articles used 
for food. From June to August some commodities advanced jy 
price while others declined. Considered in the aggregate, September 
prices were below those of August. 

Among the articles showing a decrease in September as compare! 
with the preceding month were cotton, oats, wheat, flour, corn meal, 
rice, potatoes, bituminous coal, copper, pig iron, and steel. In the 
case of wheat, bituminous coal, and steel, the prices of which have 
been placed under Government regulation, decided decreases took 
place. Increases between August and September were recorded for 
corn, hay, cattle, hogs, sheep, tobacco, butter, eggs, meats, wool. 
anthracite coal, and petroleum. The bureau’s weighted index num. 
ber for September, based on 292 separate articles or price series, sto! 
at 149, as compared with 151 in July and 122 in January. 

In the following table are shown the index numbers of wholesale 
prices for the first nine months of 1917 by groups of commodities. 
The table also shows the number of articles or price series in eac)) 
group, together with the per cent of increase in September as com. 
pared with January. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER, 1917. 
























































(1916= 100.) 
Index numbers, 1917.! Per cent 
Number of ine 
: of articles col 
Commodity group. et ogg en pommel 
included.| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May.| June.| July.| Aug. | Sept. a= ry 
January. 
Farm products........... 30; 120| 123] 132] 147] 160| 160} 162] 167| 166 38. 3 
F SR a ee 90; 119 127 127 144; 151 148 | 142; 142] 141 18. § 
Cloths and clothing....... 65 | 127] 127} 128] 132}; 136| 140| 145] 150{ 149 3 
Fuel and lighting......... 15 147 154 157 154 162 167 168 152 149 1.4 
Metals and metal products 25 | 124{ 128; 134] 140; 146] 161] 173] 168| 154 24. 2 
Lumber and building ma- 

__ _ Se ee aE 30} 105 107 109} 113; 116}; 126; 130] 131 133 26. 7 
Drugs and chemicals...... 10; 101; 103; 106} 109} 115] 116] 130] 139] 143 41.6 
House-furnishing goods... 6{ 116} 117] 117} 137] 137} 148] 150] 150] 150 29.3 
Miscellaneous............. 21; 114; 115} 116] 120] 122] 126] 125] 129! 128 2.3 

All commodities. . . . 292} 122; 126; 130/ 139| 147] 150| 151] 151/| 149 2.1 
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FOOD AND FUEL CONTROL. 








RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE FOOD ADMINISTRATOR GOV- 
ERNING LICENSING OF DEALERS IN CERTAIN STAPLE FOOD 


COMMODITIES. 


The licensing of all dealers doing an annual business of more than 
$100,000 in certain staple food commodities enumerated in the 
President’s proclamation of October 8* became effective on Novem- 
ber 1, after which time no unlicensed person is permitted to trade in 
the commodities mentioned. In order to make the licensing system 
effective, as contemplated by the food-control law under which it is 
authorized, the Food Administration has prescribed complete and 
definite rules and regulations, the announced object being: (1) To 
limit the prices charged by every licensee to a reasonable amount 
over expenses, and to forbid the acquisition of speculative profits 
from a rising market; (2) to keep all food commodities moving in as 
direct a line and with as little delay as practicable to the consumer; 
and (3) to limit, as far as practicable, contracts for future delivery 
and dealings in future contracts. 

Under the Food Control Act, in addition to the power to promul- 
gate rules, the President is given broad powers to deal with indi- 
vidual cases, and this will be exercised, if necessary, to accomplish 
the purposes above set out. Violation of the rules and regulations 
is cause for revocation of license, as well as subjecting the offender 
to such criminal penalties as may be prescribed. It is not necessary 
to note here the large number of general rules governing all licensees, 
together with additional special regulations for various trades in 
which there are special conditions or specific abuses to be governed. 
Attention, however, may be called to a few of the more important 
rules and regulations. 

The elimination of excessive prices charged by small retailers, who 
are not subject to license, will be helped by a rule forbidding licensees 
to sell foods to any person who is violating section 4 of the Food 
Control Act by taking excessive profits or speculating. 

An important rule provides that no licensee shall “ import, manu- 
facture, store, distribute, sell, or otherwise handle any food com- 



































1An account of this licensing system and the list of commodities affected was given in 
the MonTHLY Review for November, 1917, pp. 85 and 86, 
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modities on an unjust, exorbitant, unreasonable, discriminatory, oy 
unfair commission, profit, or storage charge.” 

With respect to a large group of commodities, particularly 0). 
perishables, the regulations require that profits shall be no grejjo, 
than a reasonable advance over the actual purchase price of the | 
ticular goods sold, without regard to the market or replaceny 
value. 

In determining the amount of such advance, the Food Admin- 
istration announces that the licensee may average the cost of gooi\s 
of each class. For example, the cost of all canned corn on hand may 
be averaged and a reasonable advance over such average will be 
.deemed a fair sale price for canned corn; but the licensee will not |. 
permitted to average the cost of all licensed commodities on hai 
and add an advance over such average. 

Resales within the trade without reasonable justification, especi:!|\ 
if tending to result in higher market prices, will be dealt with 
unfair practices. 

Whenever practicable all shipments are to be made in car lots, i 
cars loaded to maximum capacity. 

Another rule reads: “The licensee shall not knowingly comm 
waste, or willfully permit preventable deterioration in connectic) 
with the production, importation, manufacture, storage, distribution. 
or sale of any food commodities.” 

The storage or control by a licensee, by contract or otherwise. 0! 
food commodities in a quantity in excess of the reasonable requir 
ments of his business, for use or sale by him during the period of ( 
days, is prohibited, with exceptions in specified commodities aii 
under certain conditions. 

Handling foods in such ways as to monopolize or restrict thie 
supply is guarded against. 

Special rules require that foods which have been held in col 
storage for more than 30 days shall be marked “Cold Storage 
Goods” when offered for sale; prohibit speculation in futures on 
canned goods; forbid the shipment of potatoes which have been 
seriously damaged; protect the producer who ships his products to 
markets on consignment against unfair charges by commission men, 
brokers, and auctioneers; and cover many other special points. 

Licensees are required to keep records, to make regular reports 
upon forms that will be furnished by the Food Administration, giv- 
ing complete information regarding transactions in the controlled 
foods, and to permit representatives of the Food Administration to 
inspect their property or records. Information obtained in this way 
is to be carefully safeguarded and kept confidential by the Food 
Administration. 
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The Food Administration makes clear that no one is expected to 
do business at a loss and that the regulations have been drawn with 
ihe purpose of protecting all legitimate dealers, strengthening them 
in the performance of useful functions, and avoiding interference 
with normal activities. 







The speculator, the hoarder, the waster of food do harm not only to the publie 
but to all honest and patriotic merchants. 

With this kind of competition eliminated, the great majority of food handlers 
who have consistently tried to abide by the law and the program of the Food 
Administration will find that they are doing business under greatly improved 
conditions and that they can obtain a normal, reasonable return for the 
important services which they render to the Nation. 










PRESIDENT ORDERS LICENSING OF BAKERS. 










It having been determined that the licensing provision of the Food 
Control Act is properly applicable to those manufacturing bread or 
other bakery products, the President on November 7 issued a procla- 
mation requiring all bakers, hotels, restaurants, and others using at 
least 10 barrels of flour monthly to procure a license before Decem- 
ber 10. This proclamation, after reciting the provisions of law 
under which the action is taken, proceeds as follows: 








Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of 
America, by virtue of the powers conferred upon me by said act of Congress, 
hereby find and determine and by this proclamation do announce that it is 
essential, in order to carry into effect the purposes of said act, to license the 
manufacture of necessaries to the extent hereinafter specified. 

All persons, firms, corporations, and associations who manufacture for sale 
bread in any form, cake, crackers, biscuits, pastry, or other bakery products 
(excepting, however, those whose consumption of any flour and meal in the 
manufacture of such products is in the aggregate less than 10 barrels a month), 
ure hereby required to procure a license on or before December 10, 1917. This 
includes hotels, restaurants, other public eating places, and clubs who serve 
bread or other bakery products of their own baking. 

Application for license must be made to the United States Food Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., law department, license division, on forms prepared by 
it for that purpose, which may be obtained on request. 

Any person, firm, corporation, or association, other than those hereinbefore 
excepted, who shall engage in or carry on any business hereinbefore specified 
after December 10, 1917, without first procuring such license, will be liable 
to the penalty prescribed by said act of Congress. 


On November 13 the Food Administration announced some of the 
general rules and regulations governing all licenses covered by the 
President’s proclamation of November 7. They are: 

























The licensee, in selling bakery products, shall keep such products moving to 
the consumer in as direct a line as practicable and without unreasonable delay. 
Resales within the same trade without reasonable justification, especially if 
tending to result in a higher market price to the retailer or consumer, will be 
dealt with as an unfair practice. 
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The licensee shall not buy, contract for, sell, store, or otherwise hanidje or 
deal in any food commodities for the purpose of unreasonably increasiny the 
price or restricting the supply of such commodities or of monopolizins 

attempting to monopolize, either locally or generally, any of such commodities 

The licensee shal) not destroy any bakery products and shall not knowingly 
commit waste or willfully permit preventable deterioration in connection 
the manufacture, distribution, or sale of any bakery products. 

The licensee shall not accept returns of bread or other bakery products, yo, 
make cash payments, nor allow credit, to any retailer for any unsold bread o, 
other unsold bakery products, nor shall the licensee exchange any brea o, 
bakery products for other bread or bakery products which he has sold. 


The special rules and regulations governing licensees manuf.c- 
turing bread and rolls have been made public: 


Rule 1. The licensee shall manufacture bread and offer it for sale only in the 
following specified weights or multiples thereof, which shall be net weights. 
unwrapped, 12 hours after baking: 

16-ounce units (not to run over 17 ounces). 
24-ounce units (not to run over 254 ounces). 

Where twin or multiple loaves are baked each unit of the twin or multiple 
loaf shall conform to the weight requirements of this rule. 

Rule 2. The licensee shall manufacture rolls and offer them for sale only 
in units weighing from 1 to 3 ounces, but no rolls shall be manufacture or 
offered for sale which shall weigh, unwrapped, 12 hours after baking, less than 
1 ounce or more than 3 ounces. 

Rule 3. The standard weights herein prescribed shall be determined by aver- 


or 


\ Ith 


4 


aging the weight of not less than 25 loaves of bread of any one unit, or five 
dozen rolls of any one unit, and such average shall not be less than the mini- 
mum nor more than the maximum prescribed by these rules and regulations for 
such units. 

Rule 4. The licensee in mixing any dough for bread or rolls shall not use the 
following ingredients in amounts exceeding those specified below, per unit of 
196 pounds of any flour or meal or any mixture thereof: 

Sugar: Not to exceed 3 pounds of cane or beet sugar, or in lieu thereof 
34 pounds of corn sugar. Where sweetened condensed milk is used the licensee, 
in determining the permitted amount of sugar, shall deduct the added sugar 
content of such condensed milk from the net amount of other sugar -of the 
kinds herein designated. 

Milk: Not to exceed 6 pounds of fresh milk from which the butter fats have 
been extracted, or the equivalent thereof. 

Shortening: No shortening shall be used except as follows: Not to exceed 
2 pounds of “ compounds ” containing not more than 15 per cent of animal fats. 
In lieu of such “ compounds” the licensee may use not to exceed 2 pounds of 
vegetable fats. 

The licensee in making any bread or rolls shall not add any sugars or fats 
to the dough during the process of baking, or to the bread or rolls when baked. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATOR AUTHORIZED TO REQUISITION FOODS AND FEEDS. 


The President, on October 23, issued an order authorizing the Food 
Administrator to requisition foods and feeds, the text of the order 
being as follows: 


Under and by virtue of an act of Congress, entitled “An act to provide further 
for the national security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
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the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel,” approved 
August 10, 1917, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, hereby 
authorize and direct Herbert Hoover, United States Food Administrator, from 
time to time, to requisition any and all foods and feeds, and storage facilities 
for the same, that said Herbert Hoover, United States Food Administrator, 
may deem are necessary for any public use connected with the common de- 
fense, other than the support of the Army or the maintenance of the Navy, 
and to ascertain and pay a just compensation therefor. 

Done in the District of Columbia this twenty-third day of October, in the 
vear of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and seventeen, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the one hundred and forty-second. 





FOOD CONTROL IN GERMANY AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


As a preliminary statement it may be said that food conservation in 
the United States has been developed along the line of securing vol- 
untary cooperation as far as possible from both the public and the 
producers and the handlers of food articles. 

In Germany a policy of rationing the consumer has been adopted, 
the food value of this ration, according to the United States Food 
Administration, being insufficient properly to maintain bodily health 
and vigor. The Food Administration announces that under this 
system the amounts now being allowed to each person per week are 
as follows: 


Flour, 3.45 pounds; potatoes, 7.05 pounds; cereals (oats, beans, and peas), 
7 ounces; meat, 8.8 ounces; sugar, 3 ounces; butier and margurine, 2.8 ounces; 
and other fats, 2.8 ounces. 

Stated in terms of American housekeeping, these items amount to sufficient 
flour to bake 44 pounds of bread; one-half peck of potatoes; a cupful of beans, 
peas, and oatmeal; one-half pound of meat; 12 dominves of sugar; 6 individual 
patties of butter; and an equal amount of other fats. 

For the population of that portion of northern France occupied by the Ger- 
mans the allowance is as follows: Sufficient flour for five pounds of bread; 
one-fifth peck of potatoes; one cupful of cereals; 124 ounces of bacon and lard; 
and 10 dominoes of sugar. 

Here meat, butter, and margarine are all replaced by bacon and lard. The 
allowance of flour and cereals is slightly increased, but the allowance of 
potatoes is less than half the German ration, while that of sugar is also reduced 
even below the meager German allowance. 

The ration for the civilian population of the occupied portion of Belgium is 
similar to that of northern France, except bacon and lard are replaced by meat 
and butter, 

The German ration, compared with the ration used as standard for purposes 
of comparison by the Food Administration, shows that in body building protein 
the Germans have 0.41 of a pound, and the standard ration has 1.08 pounds. In 
fats the German ration contains 0.43 of a pound, as compared with standard 
0.7 pound. In carbohydrates the German ration contains 4.17 pounds, as com- 
pared with 9.9 pounds for the standard ration. In total calories the German 
ration aggregates 10,542, as compared with 24,000 in the standard ration. 
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The standard ration is regarded as sufficient only for a person in a sede) 
occupation, or one involving relatively slight physical labor; and yet j; 
vides two and one-half times as much body-building protein and nearly ; 
as much fat and nearly two and one-half times as much carbohydrates «a, 
German ration. 

In the ration for northern France the substitution of bacon and lard mp... 
the weekly allowance of protein equal only three-fourths of the German rx): 
and only one-third of the standard ration. 


BRITISH IDEA OF FOOD CONTROL. 


The British idea of food control lies between that of the Unit 
States and Germany. As little compulsory rationing as _possii, 
is imposed upon the general public, but there is a far-reaching )\\) 
rigid supervision of all food articles by regulating the manufactur 
and merchants; by the establishment of maximum prices, and by tie 
issuance, after December 30, of rationing cards for sugar. A stat. 
ment recently issued by Lord Rhondda, the British Food Contro]l.,. 
offers a concise outline of the system there in force, and is interestiny 
by way of comparison with the system practiced in this count: 
Lord Rhondda says: 


My aim is to safeguard the interests of the consumer, to do away \ 
profiteering altogether, and to prevent excessive profits of any kind. The fra 
work of our machinery is formed on the civil service. They are the admi: 
trators, but in all cases we secure the best available business men to ac\ 
them, as well as a number of expert committees dealing with almost ey: 
food commodity. The policy is to limit profits at every step from the produc 
to the consumer, and at the same time to regulate supply. 

A costings department, under the direction of chartered accountants, |):- 
been set up, through which the profits made by any manufacturer or retaile 
of food can be ascertained. The country has been divided into separate are:s 
in each of which a leading firm of accountants has been appointed by this de 
partment to do the necessary work. Reasonable profit based on prewar rates 
is added to the present cost, and price limits agreed on that basis, after consi! 
tation with the representatives of the trades concerned. 

Decentralization is obtained by dividing Great Britain into 16 food divisions 
consisting of so many counties. Each division is under the superintendence of 
a commissioner appointed by the Food Controller. In each of these divisions 
the borough, urban or rural district councils, or other local authorities, «p 
point local food committees, with limited powers and certain discretion, to 
carry out such regulations as regards price and distribution as may be issued 
from headquarters. 

Local tradesmen are registered with their local committees, and if any trades- 
man does not carry out regulations and orders he may be struck off the register 
and prevented from further trading. The various orders fixing or amending 
the maximum prices of meat, milk, potatoes, bread, etc., are communicated to 
the local committees, and the trades and public are informed through the daily 
and trades press. A staff of inspectors is kept at headquarters, and a number 
of sentences have been imposed by magistrates throughout the country for 
contravention of the regulations. The general penalty is a fine not exceeding 
£100 ($486.65), or a term of six months’ imprisonment with or without hard 
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labor, or both. This punishment may be inflicted for every several offense, 
] purpose to make the penalties more severe, 

While the prices of practically all essential foods are now under control no 
«oupulsory rationing is imposed on the general public, although all publie 
eiting places are rationed as to the amount of meat, flour, bread, and sugar 
which may be used in every week on the basis of an average for each meal. 
After December 30 only a half-pound of sugar per capita (per week) will be 
permitted. This will be obtainable through a system of each consuming 
householder or consumer registering with a specified retailer and securing 
from the local food committee a card entitling his household or himself to the 
ration. The retailer will keep a record of his deliveries to insure his not 
supplying any one customer in one week with more than the proper allowance, 
Arrangements for the issue of these cards are in progress, and they will form 
the groundwork should it become necessary later on to ration other foodstuffs. 

There are many restrictions in manufacturing. Flour made from wheat 
must be straight-run flour, milled to 81 per cent extraction, and it is compul- 
sory to mix in 20 per cent of flour from other cereals and pulse, and permissible 
to mix in up to 50 per cent, while no bread may be sold unless 12 hours old. 
Following on restrictions of 50 per cent and 40 per cent manufacturers are now 
restricted to the use of only 25 per cent of the amount of sugar they used in 
i915. Speaking generally, the use of foodstuffs for industrial purposes and 
for the feeding of animals has been either restricted or prohibited. Waste of 
bread is a criminal offense. 

Appeals for economy in consumption have been made, and a new campaign 
is being organized to this end. The maximum price of the quartern loaf has 
been reduced to 9d. (18.3 cents} for cash over the counter. It was found 
possible to do this by subsidizing flour. I find it necessary to control prac- 
tically all essential commodities. The danger that in reducing prices we may 
restrict supplies and increase consumption is obvious, but I think it can be 
largely overcome. It has been suggested that our recent fixing of meat prices 
will lead to excessive sluughtering. If it does we are in a position to contrvi 
the transport of meat, and we are taking steps to license the slaughterhouses. 
A condition of the license will be that no more than a certain number of cattle 
are to be slaughtered per week. We also propose to control the sales through 
the auctions, and we can limit the quantity there. In the course of a month 
or two we hope to be able to determine approximately what quantity of meat 
ought to go to each industrial area, and to limit the quantity if necessary. 
Maximum wholesale meat prices for the whole Kingdom have been fixed inde- 
pendently of the cost of transport, but we hope to meet the danger that pro- 
ducing areas. because of this, might get more than their fair share of supplies, 
by fixing a flat railway rate. As regards nearly all imported commodities, 
adequate distribution is being secured, as the sole control is in the hands of 
the Government, and importers or wholesalers are required to supply in fair 


proportion the needs of their usual customers, 


















WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





WAGE INCREASES IN NAVY YARDS. 


The schedule of wages for employees in certain navy yards of the 
United States, as revised, has been made effective from November 
1, 1917. 

In most cases an increase of wages has been decided upon. In 
many of the skilled trades workmen were heretofore divided into 
five grades. Under the new schedule the number has been reduced 


to three. In the revised schedule wages for the lowest-paid grade of 
skilled labor in each trade are fixed in nearly all cases at $1.04 per 
day below the maximum rate paid in that trade. 

An effort has been made to equalize and standardize the rates of 
wages so far as circumstances would permit. For this reason the 
rates of increase have not been uniform in all trades, and vary as 
between yards. 

Owing to these variations and to the elimination of two of the 
intermediate grades in many trades, the increase in per cent as il 
affects a trade, an establishment, or the service as a whole is not 
readily computed. The increases in the maximum wages, considered 
as a Whole, seem to be a little below 10 per cent. 

The following table has been prepared from data furnished by the 
office of the Secretary of the Navy, and shows the maximum rate of 
wages for workmen by groups (common labor, semiskilled, and 
skilled trades) in force January 1, and November 1, 1917. Minimum 
and intermediate wages in the skilled trades are not shown. 

New scales for the Mare Island and the Puget Sound navy yards 
have not been dec:ded upon, but are now under consideration. 
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MAXIMUM SCALE OF DAILY WAGES FOR WORKERS IN SPECIFIED »* , ' 
Portsmouth: Boston: Newport: | New ° | 
Seale Seale Seale ey 
effective— | effective— | effective— | effec; 
ae | Occupation. | ] i— 
Jan. | Nov.| Jan. | Nov.| Jan. | Nov.| Jan. | 
«ie 2b © en ai | 
1917. | 1917. | 1917. | 1917. | 1917. | 1917. | ot, 
| } | 
GROUP I. | | 
ce hE aE, eee Baas sabe, AE oi Oe \ bg 
2 | Attendant, dispensary......................./§2.56 ($2. 80 |$2.56 |$2.80 |....../......1§2. 56 ($0 
3 | Attendant, powder factory.......... gmetad RE AR: Sn Ey Se eet eS 
aie ME Ts cas Sab eden aden <pbaohcnidien 1.52 1.68 | 1.60 | 1.76 $1.60 |$1 76 | 1.52 
EES SO TET ee a ee: Se, SECS GEN: es Sener, eee 
eC She Ee ane: Tee rE: Re ES Ome SN IE 
SE ae ee ere: Se, See Sena Seer 2.24 | 2.80 |....-. 
8 pot EEE EES es ee Se See 2.40 | 2.88 |.... 
9 FE Se es eee, ee ae eee Sore anwe Te ae 2.56 | 3.20 | 3.20 
cer ve dcagtnseskentsexaéuceerees 2.48 | 2.72 | 2.48 | 2.72 | 2.48 | 2.72 | 2.48 | 2 
ee ee 2.48 | 2.72 | 2.48 | 2.72 | 2.40 | 2.72 | 2.48 | 2 
= — ym od pa RS aa Ann). 2.48 | 2.72 | 2.48 | 2.72 | 2.40 | 2.72 | 2.48 | 2 
é EE a ee ee ee! ee, ae et a eee en : 
i I aaa I el eS 2.64 | 2.96 | 2.72 | 2.96 | 2.40 | 2.80 | 2.88 | 2 
NE SEER EEE GI SRS Loe ee ES 
GROUP II. | 
EE ge. nam Cree ee. Re | cy pene! Senne em ee i, 
iat ineiecausehben te «teranda ie! nite RC pe Mai SSR 
A A A Sa ae ae aR BE ane one Sone 
SERIE See ee STI ee SS SAE ee. BE es ae 
ESOS ee | 3.04 3.36 | 3.12 | 3.36 ...... ee Se 
6 | Helper, blacksmiths’......................... jee eee betel Kap is: 2.48 | 2.88 [0127 
NS TT re URE a Se Se aS Ge eee, Ee 
SB] Reeeer, WEROTMRONOTS . .. ce cece 2.56 | 2.96 | 2.56 | 2.96 |...... eee 2.56 | 2 
9 | Helper, coppersmiths’..................-..-.- 2.56 | 2.96 | 2.56 | 2.96 |...... — 2.56 | 2 
eiin 6 nisenennascsvepsnesonsies | 3.04) (@) |-.....]......|...... PELE 2.80 | 2 
Bi | Helper, clectricians’..............0....2..000: | 2.56 | 2.96 | 2.56 2.96 | 2.48 | 2.88 | 2.56 | 2 
EEE re Ee, Sara 0g A Rag, Sie. eee ee 
a ae eee 2.96 | 3.28 |...... rah eae TF 
es tenes cccccweseccecsaune | 2.56 2.96 | 2.56 | 2.96 | 2.48 | 2.88 | 2.56 | 2 
ON re eee peer em 2.72 | 2.96 | 2.56 | 2.96 | 2.72 | 2 
Be ft MM, CINE on co occ cect nec cce cscs | 2.56 | 2.96 | 2.56 | 2.96 | 2.48 | 2.88 | 2.56 | 2 
17 | Helper, metal workers’....................... Re SES ee Mee Seen 2.56 | 2 
ng ee sek tee da nase me weer | 2.56 2.96 | 2.56 | 2.96 | 2.48 | 2.88 | 2.56 | 2 
I EEE EET EET MO ON: OE RS SE SS ME Se | 2.64 | 2 
IE RE AE ee WEE, Tie ieee Pe PE Bocvecslinesediccss.- 
eh ONIONS 6 ooo cc cee diese ccscnces | 2.64 2.96 | 2.64 | I Se. ae 2 
93 | Helper, plumbers’............................ Ae weal yoge HE a 
BP 0 IE ooneniecncewstaneccsics fT SRE Sieg baad eas S20 $3.08)... aS be 
24 | Helper, ropemakers’................. Pe \neaeed QE ah A See PE Eon cackencnect.. x. : 
25 | Helper, sheet metal workers’................. ae Re Se eee Rae ee Ta a 
26 | Helper, shipfitters’................ ae wanes ‘| G6" G8 * Be % | Sa eee Sees i 
TET ere 2.72 | 3.04 | 2.72 | a 2.96 | 3. 
I a sbdek con esasccacescresachocnutelvesscsinesocalecoses|oonscsfocccssicesese|-- 
ETT AI Lee o, TOES es RT EE ET. RE HOPES, Ie 
a A SS = ee TI aes elie fe LES, 5 A, Me, Iie 
31 | Helper, woodworkers’.................-.. ~o--| 2.58 | 3.96 2.56 | 2.96 |....-.|-.--.-| 2.56 | 2 
Bs SR gi a oR I a | 2.80 | 3.04 | 2.80 | 3.04 |....../...... | 3.20 | 3.52 
tlt ee ne Ed oda. n'g innate n ems dain ae AESS OE | Be Eek 7) Se ee 
BPs hk gt) ee, (eee Rae SSP TASS a i onee 1....../... 
35 | Rivet heater.......... Eiionkeekasenxneniaadon | 2.00 | 2.24 | 2.00 | = eee Fe | 2.24 | 2.56 
| | | 
GROUP III. 
EP ee eS 3.76 | se eS 2 eee eee | 4.00 | 4.2 
i i aed aid era a bninruiconiw enone enme-n | 4.24 | 4.80 | 4.24 | 4.80 |....../...... 4.64 8 
OE EEE eee (2 iet Oat |S SE a eee 
;: er ogee aad Seal acaedl aim i Wing hl 0 A tata me odes led 3.28 | Se ee See 3.60 | 4.00 4.00 () 
CN ndcssd ols sede dune cense~ hata RE BS of 2 | eS: SR ee ae 
itis cic Ba dae da 6 eiciemhne iiem ibe 4.00 | 4.64 | 4.24 | 4.64 j|......)...... | 4.48 | 4.88 
i  eciaih bens cheksnedhnknedes eee | 4. 08 | 4.80 | 4.24 | 4.80 | 3.84 | 4.80 | 4.24 | 4.88 
ES a ee ene: he: ee EAE of Rete aa a) ie ae 
Mt acct iene dnened sn bes nbacdtinsanaubiende 5 8S LA a So ae 
ee Se IMI 6 6 6.6. wa decncdcctcnccsscons | 3.12 | 3.52 |......]......|..-... pare 3.28 | 3.68 | 
ae cknkhennnchetis Febba ds eiewiiseecss Lecesdthinn a eS | 3.04 | 3.04 | a 
CE EERE. MENS RE, SS IOS Bae See Oe eee 
7) += ane fete aera eae baa 488 | A i8 [Aa6 LI aaa’ 4°72 
PD i abntinnkiniandibbontciedmmen eee Re SE eS I Yee See . 3: 72 
15 | Calker and chipper, iron..................... | 3.84 [94.80 | 3.84 24.80 1.222) | £80 94:88 
1 Position anolished. 
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YARDS OF THE UNITED STATES, EFFECTIVE NOV. 1, 1917. 


Baca ' | 
philadelphia: | Washington: | Indian Head: Norfolk: Charleston: |New Orle: ins: Pensacola: 
Seale Scale Scale | Scale | Seale Scale Scale 
flective— effective— | efiective— effective— | effective— | eflective—  effective—- | 





Line 
e Jan. Nov.| No. 


p 
‘lid ® a ae 


Jan. | Nov. | Jan. .| Jan. Yov. | Jan. | Nov. _ 


1, ? 1, } 1, 
1917. 7. | 1917. 7. | 1917. 1917. 1917. | 1917. | 1917. 












































2. 24 | 2 2.64 | 2.24 | 2. 24 | 2.64 | 2.: 
“22 24 | 5g Bat pe te ce ak 
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ei eee | f 


2 Authorized Nov. 12, 1917. 
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MAXIMUM SCALE OF DAILY WAGES FOR WORKERS IN SPECIFIED NAVY 
























































Portsmouth:| Boston: Newport: | New Yort- 
Scale Seale Seale Scale 
effective— | effective— | effective— | effect) 
Line — 
No, Occupation. | | 
Jan. | Nov.}| Jan. | Nov.| Jan. | Nov.| Jan. 
Z. 2. 1, 1, i, 3 :. 
1917. | 1917. | 1917. | 1917. | 1917. | 1917. | 1917. 
| a 
GROUP I1I—continued. | 
AE OEE Tee Ee EEE Pe ee ee a a ce 
Re I oso abi vincccsaeidddteeecwanen $4.24 |$4. 64 |$4. 24 |$4.64 [$4.16 ($4.64 /$4.24 
re re eer eee ee re 3h ER Sf ee eee eee ee ae 
I re eee ane (Loree. OTS et See Feeney Sere - 
ee ee ee ene yee ee tee 2.72 | 3.04 | 3.20 | 3.20 | 3.20 | 3.20 | 3.20 2 
EE ere rer en ser Seer See eye” See Cee Een le 
et Ge ION cs b ocebeecncwesdccdewcneas on ere pee ae 8 SEE ee Pee ae 
EE ee ee Se eee Die Oe bites awalsesees 3. 52 
ids san dehohecsKtddakseesenaeoaus 4.32 | 4.80 | 4.40 | 4.80 | 4.08 | 4.80 | 4. 5¢ 
AS Pee eee ee See eS A Pee ee, ee ee 
REE ES oe ee eee ee eee eee \ SES | eee eee 2.88 
SO as bess tavdbecacedcsddbssedeesect 5:04 | 6.44 | 5.26 | 6. G2 }......|.....- 5. 28 
i he hie shands dug eteeiuasannis ids | 6.00 | 6.00 | 6.08 | 6.72] 9.60 9 
SE i Soo gs  cwhsbcexhacet cdeabcavacees cS @ee eS Ce Sf eee Pee 3. 60 { 
LS SE ee eee ee, Se ee: ee TS (meeeee jeans TSE F ae Q 
a aaa 4.48 | 4.80 | 4.80 | (1) |......|....-. | 4.80 4.88 
SS EEE! eC See Te See eee eee eee 
i baw an dveiapenveresents fe ee es 2s fee ee eee 
34 | Electrician, storage battery .............-.---|....--|..-.-- 6.00 | 6.00 |...... Rincon 6. 00 
35 | Electric dredge operator....................-- PEO TR CER RET Beene See 
OS SE er err ee eM ee eee eae eS a 
Be hg fo ceniesse sess cedsbocssvend 3.68 | 4.08 | 3.68 | 4.08 }...... | 4.24 | 4.00 
38 Seen 3.52 | 4.72 | 3.60 | 4.72 | 3.60 4.72 | 4.00 | 4.72 
EE CE Ee are! SO ee Ae a an aoe 
EE RET Oee PEE manee eee SSH WR RRS BOR {8 
41 | Engineer, pile driver ...............-..c-e0e-- ee ee eee eee Se eee 4.24 | 4.24 
NS og oS. oc coe secces cveenscgoc’ aE Ree eee REELS ASE le: eee 
orld £15 So ied inndcsiantasesareseen 2.96 | 3.04 | 2.96 | 3.04 | 2.64 | 3.04 | 2.96 i 
ee es Oe Te eee ae ee. be a 
as cg watnded 4.72 | 5.12 | 4.72 | 5.12 ]...... aor 4.72 
RRR eter Pee 4.72 | §.12|...... iad 4.72 2 
te IT on nd cee ccwesdccccdoscccctsaa 5.04 | 5.76 | 4.80 | 5.20 | 4.32 | 4.80 | 5.76 | 
48 | Foundry chipper...........-.-..- SET. NE SS RO) Me 2.64 | 2.88 | 3.04 { 
My PII non. cS cssccccacccsd eee ee * § 2 | BS See ae Sa See 
oo SS sip an aw aledlna ese ei eke aaapaesese an ee i ae 
EE eee Aner? hoeee ee ee epee B.56 1 6:08 {<.....|.. 
00 errr res SS aee YER Yet J eee eee 3.36 
SE ee ee eee 5.7 3.04 | 3.12 | 3.12 | 3.12 | 3.12} 3.04 2 
EES ee nar ee ee ee . lL? 32 ee See ee 
nn. sabe aeiau ease ededbecewewloc i Re LAL (ED ORE 5. 52 | ¢ 
56 | Ironworker.............. Oe eer SSL ea See ee See eee” eee “See 
tS ec aeBegee Pee See hae ae eee 4.40 4.88 
EEO I Re ore ES. NE SES | a eee Eee 
SE OR ee OL Pe ee ee Ree eee Seer ee 
ee i ccacccasccsccuedsene a be 1 eee ee ee oo eee 
ee I IDNR, 6. co cccckecccnccccccetnccscdisdscvdceccscleccccshescwocdocceoulececes|-- 
re os cc cach aaedu ou secidethdcs'ecidl Uegudeddvestesswes 3.76 | 4.16 | 4.48 | 4 
Nee ee tse nedbaawcenwee we ore Tee FEY Fee eee Pree 
8 MS eee es: Re ae RE Oe See eee Se eee 
EES a ee weer: Cine Rae. FRE TS Ree eS eee 
NS « gas ose dt ddcntbsciacesdessdes sgn doasdecdescees Bee 3.84 | 4.24 |....-.. 
ES re eee er ee 4.32 | 4.80 | 4.40 | 4.80 |......)...... 4.48 | 4.88 
MN OS OL. ccc dew ce clade Mcacwuchssadédludd'eed Dandies SS” ee eee 
69 | Machinist, electrical. .............--........- 4.32 | 4.90 |...... yee oe 3 ae ee 
ES ee | ES. as See he Oe ee Ae eee 
EEE ELE TEE OLE TLE PE SS Ee ee eee 
7 EE ae SS SS es ee ROO PD Sct cece]... 
Ff ID OUNOUEE 5 ow 0. on 5 oo 5 cc ccc ccvedecesscksceeediocsess Bee st OS eros 
ED oda sos cncccsusccnnccacscssccéet 4.40 | 4.80 | 5.20 | 5.20 | 4.80 | 5.12 | 5.20 | 5.20 
IS Sod sen ce ccdececcccccstcedéacésaes 4.40 | 4.80 | 5.20 | 5.20 | 4.80 | 5.12 | 4.56 | 4.50 
ere ae or ores eae, ae EreT ere ere eee ren oe 
Pe, CHIEN « 5 wdc cncscsccccpecscccees deadesdedsdstcecdsHasdsddlceccociecvesdececss|---- 
a as ne ca Okeke ede bin dodcotouss 3.28 | 3.52 | 3.44 | | ae? ee 3. 44 | 3.52 
ee INO ia a so docc ccs secececdésethscdédeldccedchscescclecdisdaeccecdectseddoceces|.--- 
80 Metallic SENOS GIIOR So oon is 5 o's co anhacddlcclscncdalscesss EEG Ese Cee eee ee 
ee cea on bn cade gcngees daadhesbsteace B.D + BIG8 La ccdcalececcs 4.40 | 4.55 
EE eee eee ee ee: Meme ce 3 © | hae ae ee ee 
NI a Uo hac con cnse died clbidnewahesddddecdeddadqeedstsiedesevsdecess-|----- 
EE. Cea ee ee a ee ree ere eee Peer pee 
"0 EE a Se oe ee ee eee 4.24 | 4.80 | 4.24 | 4.80 | 4.24 | 4.80 | 4.24 | 4.88 
86 | Molder, irregular woodwork................-- J fs | ae Spee Kees ee eee eee 





1 Position abolished. 
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YARDS OF THE UNITED STATES, EFFECTIVE NOV. 1, 1917—Continued. 





‘philadelphia: | Washington: | Indian Head: Norfolk: Charleston: |New Orleans:| Pensacola: 
Scale Scale Seale Seale Seale Seale Scale 
effective— effective— effective— effective— | effective— | effective— | eflective— 
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COAL PRICES ADVANCED IN CONNECTION WITH INCREASE |y 
WAGES OF MINERS. 


On October 27 the President issued an order, effective at 7 a. 1). 
October 29, based on information furnished him by the Fuel Admjp- 
istrator, granting an increase of 45 cents per ton over the scale of 
prices for bituminous coal at the mine as prescribed in the Executiy. 
erder of August 21, 1917. This increase, however, is subject to tw. 
restrictions: (1) It shall not apply to any coal sold at the mine under 
an existing contract containing a provision for an increase in t)\o 
price of coal thereunder in the case of an increase of wages paid io 
miners, and (2) it shall not apply in any district in which the oper, 
tors and miners fail to agree upon a penalty provision satisfactory 
to the Fuel Administrator for the automatic collection of fines in the 
spirit of the agreement entered into between the operators aii 
miners at Washington on October 6, 1917. 

The Washington agreement provides for wage increases and became 
effective the first pay period following the President’s order of Octo- 
ber 27, to which reference has been made. These increases in wages 
were effected as a result of a conference held in Washington between 
operators and the miners of the central field, and include an advance 
of 10 cents per ton to miners, advances ranging from 75 cents to 
$1.40 a day to laborers, and an advance of 15 per cent for yardage 
and day workers. The text of the agreement is as follows: 

The following agreement, supplemental to the existing interstate and district 


agreements, is entered into with the hope and belief that the advance in wages 
will result in an increased production of coal and the abolition of local strikes. 

It is agreed: 

First. That the mining prices for mining mine-run coal, pick and machine, 
in the present contract be advanced 10 cents per ton. 

In the Block Coal Field of Indiana the screen coal price to be advanced 
124 cents per ton. 

Second. That all day labor and monthly men except trappers and other boys 
be advanced $1.40 per day. Trappers to be advanced 75 cents per day. Boys 
now being paid more than $1.90 per day and less than men’s wages shall be 
advanced $1 per day. 

Third. That all yardage, deadwork, and room turning be advanced 15 per 
cent. 

Fourth. Subject to the next biennial convention of the United Mine Workers 
of America, the mine workers’ representatives agree that the present contract 
be extended during the continuation of the war, not to exceed two years from 
April 1, 1918. 

Whereas, stoppage of work in violation of the agreement has become so 
serious as to menace the success and perpetuity of the United Mine Workers of 
America and our joint relations, this confercace instructs the respective dis- 
trict executive boards to meet the operators in their various districts for the 
purpose of agreeing on a penalty clause where none now exists, and if neces- 
sary meet to amend and strengthen existing clauses so as to make the penalty 
more effective in preventing strikes and violations of agreements. 
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All fines provided for in all agreements shall be automatically collected, and 
any operator failing to collect and forward to proper parties such fine shall 
pay a penalty of $2 for each employee subject to be fined, the same to be 
collected and retained in the miners’ district organization. And in no case 
shall any fine be refunded except by mutual agreement of the accredited rep- 
resentatives of the operators and miners. 

It is further agreed that where any employee enters suit in the civil courts 
to recover any fine collected in accordance herewith the district organization 
shall reimburse the operator for expense incurred on account of such suit. 

This agreement is subject tc and will become effective only on the condi- 
tion that the selling price of coal shall be adva.w« 1 by the United States 
Government sufficient to cover the increased cost io the different districts 
affected, and will take effect on the first day of the pay period following the 
order advancing such increased prices. 


In recommending to the President the 45-cent advance in prices 
of bituminous coal as indicated, the Fuel Administrator stated that 
these wage increases mean an advance over the wages of April 1, 
1914, of 50 per cent to miners and of 78 per cent to the best-paid 
laborers, which “ are not in excess of the advance in the cost of living 
for that period.” It is further explained in this communication to 
the President that the Fuel Administrator, in reaching the conclu- 
sion that prices of coal should be increased, was influenced partly by 
the provisions of the agreement intended to secure an increased and 
uninterrupted production of coal. The communication continues: 

Under the provisions of the draft law, miners are not excluded as a class. 
Considerable inroads have been made, as a result of the first draft, upon mine 
labor. Moreover, the conditicns surrounding the industry in ordinary times 
account for the fact that the average number of days’ work in the year has been 
from 200 to 230 only. They also, in part, account for the fact that the average 
hours of labor per day have fallen considerably below the 8 hours stipulated 
in wage agreements. It is the deliberate judgment of the best informed among 
the representatives of the miners’ union that if the miners now at work should 
labor in the mines eight hours during even five days of the week, there would 
be no shortage of coal. It is the purpose of the proposed supplemental agree- 
ment to secure an approximation at least of this result by means of fines auto- 
matically collected. These fines are quite distinct from the penalizing fines 
sometimes attempted to be imposed by employers for their own benefit. 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 





MINIMUM WAGE FOR MINORS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


The following order relating to minimum wages and to conditioy. 
of labor of minors was issued by the Industrial Welfare Commissi.); 
of the State of Washington September 14, 1917: 


Pursuant to the authority vested in it by chapter 174, Session Laws of \\a 
ington for 1913, the Industrial Welfare Commission, after due investigation «: 
wages and conditions of labor of minors employed in the industries hereinatf\.» 
mentioned and due determination of wages and conditions of labor suit: 
for such minors hereby orders: 

(1) That the word “ person” is used in this order to include corporati: 
copartnerships, and associations as well as individuals. 

(2) That no person shall employ any minor in or in connection with :; 
mercantile, manufacturing, printing, laundering, or dye-works establishimw: 
sign-painting, machine, or repair shop, or parcel-delivery service, at a wee! 
wage rate of less than $6 for minors under 16 years of age, or of less than S7 
for minors between 16 and 18 years of age; nor shall such minor be employ 
or permitted to work in any such industry more than eight hours in any «: 
or more than six days in any week, or after the hour of 7 p. m. or before | 
hour of 6a.m. (See paragraph (5) below.) 

(3) That no person shall employ any minor in or in connection with « 
telephone or telegraph establishment, at a weekly wage rate of less than % 
for minors under 16 years of age, or of less than $7 for minors between 16 a: 
18 years of age: Provided, That this order shall not apply to messengers i 
rural communities and cities of less than 3,000 population who are not continu 
ously employed and who are paid by piece rate for their services; nor shi! 
any minor be employed in such occupation before 6 a. m. or after 9 p. m.: 
Provided, That if, after investigation by the commission of any particuls 
establishment, conditions are found not to be detrimental to the health or 
morals of minors, permits may be issued by the commission to male minors 
for night employment. (See paragraph (5) below.) 

(4) That no person shall employ any minor in the occupation of stenographer, 
bookkeeper, typist, billing clerk, filing clerk, cashier, checker, invoicer, comp- 
tometer operator, or any clerical office work whatsoever, including assistants 
and helpers in doctors’ and dentists’ offices, at a weekly wage rate of less than 
$6 for minors under 16 years of age, or of less than $7.50 for minors between 
16 and 18 years of age. (See paragraph (5) below.) 

(5) That no person shall employ any minor between the age of 16 and 158 
years in any of the occupations mentioned in paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 of this order 
without increasing the weekly wages of such minor by 50 cents per week after 
every six months of service, or until the minimum wage of adult females is pai. 

(6) That no person shall employ any minor in any hotel, lodging house, 
restaurant, or lunch-room occupation at a weekly wage rate of less than $7 
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for minors under 16 years of age or of less than $8 for minors between 16 and 
18 years of age: Provided, That where lodging is furnished by the employer to 
any minor employed in such occupation as part payment of wages not more 
than $2 per week may be deducted therefor from the weekly minimum wage of 
such employee, and if a room be furnished for such lodging it must be properly 
heated and ventilated and of size and condition conforming to the general 
standard of rooms in the locality which are rented for the amount thus deducted 
from the wagest And provided, That where board or meals are furnished by 
the employer to such minor employee as part payment of wages, not more than 
63.50 per week may be deducted from the weekly minimum wage of such em- 
ployee for a full week’s board of 21 meals, or a proportionate amount for less 
than a week’s board: And provided, That where both board and lodging are 
furnished by the employer to such minor employee as part payment of wages 
not more than $5 per week may be deducted from the weekly minimum wage, 
and the lodging thus furnished shall comply with the requirements hereinabove 
set forth. 

(7) That no person shall employ any female under the age of 18 years as 
“shaker” in a laundry, such occupation being hereby declared injurious to 
the health of minor girls, nor as clerk in selling cigars or tobacco, nor as mes- 
senger or delivery girl in out-door messenger or delivery service, such occupa- 
tions being hereby declared injurious to the morals of minor girls. 

(8) That this order shall become effective 60 days from the date hereof, to 
wit, on November 14, 1917, and shall supersede the following-described orders 
of the commission: No. 2, dated April 28, 1914; No. 4, dated June 2, 1914; No. 
6, dated June 25, 1914; No. 9, dated August 7, 1914; No. 11, dated December 21, 
1914; and No. 13, dated June 18, 1915. 





DETERMINATION OF WAGES BY THE STATE IN GERMANY, AUS- 
TRIA, AND SWITZERLAND, 


Of late there have been repeated instances in which Governments 
have fixed minimum wages in the interest of labor. In Germany the 
first step to induce the Government to fix minimum wages was taken 
in January, 1911, by the conference of German home workers, which 
in a resolution requested the Government to fix by legislation mini- 
mum wages for home workers, so that in order to earn a living they 
would no longer be forced to work excessive overtime. This resolu- 
tion brought no immediate results, but during the present war the 
Government in awarding contracts for war material has often pre- 
scribed minimum wages for home workers, and the national auxiliary 
service law, while making labor compulsory, also provides that the 
wage and general labor conditions must correspond to present living 
conditions. 

The Austrian auxiliary service law, which is much stricter than 
the corresponding German law, also provides that the wages of labor 
employed under the law must correspond to local living and labor 
conditions and provides special commissions for the enforcement of 





1From Vorwiirts. Staatliche Lohnfestsetzung. Berlin, Aug. 1, 1917. 
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this provision. These commissions have authority to decide «| (lis. 
putes relating to wages or general labor conditions, such as hours of 
labor, rest periods, safety and sanitary conditions, and housing a)qJ 
boarding of workers. The parties to a dispute brought before - ch 
& commission may be represented by trade representatives or org.)))} 
zations, Managers, or employees. Employers or their authorjy. 
representatives who do not pay the wages or observe tle labor ¢ ))\|j- 
tions which the commission has determined may be punished wii), 
imprisonment up to three months or a fine up to 20,000 crow). 
($4,060), and the law makes the employer liable for fines impos 
upon his authorized representatives. 

In Switzerland the embroidery industry has suffered considers|)|y 
from the war. To alleviate the distress of employees of embroidery 
establishments caused by unemployment or part-time employment 
the Federal Council, in December, 1916, issued a decree creating iy 
several cantons emergency funds for the embroidery industry, fro 
which needy employees receive subsidies. The capital of these funds 
was raised through assessment of the embroidery manufacturers 
and voluntary donations. The manufacturers were assessed one- 
fourth of 1 per cent of the value of their average yearly output 
during the years 1913 to 1915. 

Some employers of the embroidery industry attempted to reduce 
the wages of their workmen. This led to an order, based on the 
above decree of the Federal Council, establishing minimum piece aii 
time wages for embroidery workers. The minimum piecework wages 
were fixed at from 35 to 37 rappen (6.8 to 7.1 cents) per 100 stitches 
and the minimum time wages at from 22 to 60 rappen (4.2 to 11.6 
cents) per hour. Contraventions of the order are punishable with a 
fine up to 10,000 francs ($1,930) or with imprisonment up to three 
months, or with both. Both parties are punishable for contraven- 
tions of the provisions relating to minimum piecework wages, while 
only the employer is liable for contraventions of the provisions 
relating to time wages. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 








WORK OF FEDERAL, STATE, AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND OF PROVINCIAL EM- 
PLOYMENT OFFICES IN CANADA. 





In the following table statistics are presented showing the opera- 
tions of public employment offices during the month of October, 
1917, and the corresponding month in 1916. For the United States 
the table includes figures for Federal employment offices in 27 States 
and the District of Columbia, Federal-State employment offices in 4 
States, Federal-State-county-municipal employment offices in 2 
States, Federal-municipal employment offices in 2 States, State em- 
ployment offices in 16 States, State-municipal employment offices in 
3 States, municipal employment offices in 7 States, and a municipal- 
private employment office in 1 State. The total number of employ- 
ment offices in the United States represented in the table is 152, 
Figures for two Canadian employment offices are also given. 











OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, OCTOBER, 1916 AND 1917. 
UNITED STATES. 




















| . 
| Persons applying for 




























‘ work. 
Applica- Persons Persons re- Position 
| Hons from jasked for by! ferred to filled s 
ct al s | employers. | employers. | positions. : 
State, city, and kind | New re gis ee 
of office. | trations. 
| | 
Oct., Oct..| Oct.,| Oct., | Oct.. oct.,| oct., | Oct.. Oct., Oct., | Oct., | Oct., 
1916. 1917. | 1916. | 1917. | 1916. | 1917. | 1916. | 1917. | 1916. 1917. 1916.) 1917. 
saa sk r 7 
Alabama. | | 
| 
Mobile (Federal) ......./...... are basen = | 16 14) (7) | @) 









Arkansas. 






Little Rock (State). ...)...... ne 


















































California. 
Fresno (State).........]...... | a 2,070).....-. 994)... ... |. a | 1,815'.......| 1,688 
Los Angeles (Federal) . 1 74 1 99 190, 1410, (2) (2) | 1 124 l 80 
Los Angeles (State-mu- | 
ne a 3,337) 4, 798) 5,565) 8,985, 2,30513,344) (2) (2) 5,365) 7,934) 4,852) 7,239 
Oakland (State)....... 578 1,651] 965] 3,485) 502) 1,187) 375} (2) 1,003) 2,423 713) 1,830 
Sacramento (Federal) ..|...... , ee a, ee ee De gs Se Cee 6 
Sacramento (State)....| 428 728) 1,310) 2,267; 791) 931) 361] (2) 1,104) 1,780, 1,032) 1,681 
Sacramento(municipal)} (2) | 262) 336) (2) | 65 61) (2) (*) 336) (°) 336 344 
San Diego (Federal)..-} 431) 763] 883] 1,845) 1854) 1961) (2) | (2) 923) 1,412 726; 1,211 
San Francisco (Federal)} 425 810) 616) 3,34411,320!2,765) (2) | (2) 776| 2,406 457| 1,845 
San Francisco (State)...| 1,264, 3,125| 3,11) 7,125) 2,713) 3,209 1,041] (2) 2,880) 6,597) 2,178) 5,165 
Santa Barbara (Fed- | 
| a a, Se Bocass aa FP lecacese iwecse 2 
<a an eee RO) ee Se Se ....+.{..-.--| 12,388] 24,506] 10,295] 12, 388 
1Number applying for work. *Not reported. 3 Includes Los Angeles district, 8 counties. 
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Persons applying for 
work, 
Applica- Persons Persons re- Posit 
= from poe for by ferred to fl - 
State, city, and kind | &™P/oyers. | employers. | Now regis- ~— positions. 
’ of office. trations. | Renewals. | 
Oct., | Oct., | Oct., | Oct., | Oct.,| Oct.,| Oct., | Oct.,| Oct., | Oct., | Oct., 
1916. | 1917. | 1916. | 1917. | 1916. | 1917. | 1916. | 1917.| 1916. | 1917. | 1916. 
Colorado. 
Coloraas Svrings(State)) (') 706} 593; 706) 682) 2575 0 (1) 565; (') (1) 
Denver (Federal)... ... 4 7 43 46) 223) 2 1 (1) 8 96 2 
Denver No. 1 (State). . (*) 958; 588, 958) 404) 2686 ay (*) 378} (') (1) { 
Denver No. 2 (State). . (‘) | 1,191 468} 1,191 374) 2684) @ () 286; = (') (‘) ) 
Grand Junction (State )3! RES | ES | eee . > SRE es es Te 11) 
Pueblo (State)......... (*) 753; 717) 753 672) 2642) (1) (1) 617; (') (1) 
URS ‘OER De AL) CEES ee Blt Ga Bes 1,854) 6 2 2509 
Connecticut. F 
Bridgeport (State) -.... (1) ( 822; 787%1,070| 2875 ef (1) (1) (*) 739 
Hartford (State)....... (1) (i 1,272) 1,294 2 1,576/21,577| (2 (4) (1) (1) 947 
New Haven (State) - . (*) (1) | 1,072) 1,210? 1,226) 21,280); (2) (*) (‘) (1) 86S 
Norwich (State) ....... (1) (1) 180; 262, 2200) 2305) (') (1) (1) (*) 170 
Waterbury (State).....) (') (4) 154} 177, 2168 2234) (1) (1) (1) (1) 111 
eee Rees eee i” Shes Se Tere es Ger MERE. (1) (1) | 2,835 3 
Delaware . d he - 
Wilmington (Federal).. 21 29 70| 1,308, 252) 2314) (*) (*) 60 307 5} 
District of Columbia. | | 
Washington (Federal)..|...... 590!...... 3,235|...... 91,882...... ee 1,605|....... 
Florida. eer y <> ea i oe eet | a 
Jacksonville (Federal)... 1 1} 500) 950 221) 2887) (1) | qy |....... 1,286)....... 
Miami (Federal)... .... 7 19 20, 245) 243) (1) (1) 16) 10 l 
ek cake ists SE TEE AER Sec PEs BM AR | _ 16 1 , 296 15 
Georgia. | —s a 
Savannah (Federal)... . 3 5} = 50}, «150, 2129) 2115) (1) | 1) 36 30) 36 
Idaho. | | wae | 
Boise (municipal)...... 94 125 94 150, 94 113} (2) (1) 94 113) 83, 
Moscow (Federal)......|...... Bh. oo ene 600 ...... ee St eee Miiviekenf 
a ee WER, CET TER Te ar es? SF) Beg 94] 170, 83 
Illinois. | | i -. | 
Chicago (Federal) ...... 318| 406] 1,820] 2,399 1,8853 2,611; (1) | (1)] 1,757| 2,135] 1,730, 1,972 
Chicago (State)........ 4,459} 4, 492/11, 216)14, 031 11, 056/13, 434) 1, 747| 1,055] 11,729] 14,089} 8,830) 11, 
East St. Louis (State)..| 667;  792| 1,536 1,399 771/ 587) (589) 581] 1,300) 1,159} 1,137) 1.009 
a De cabaeeiet 873) 1,109] 1,426; 1,815, 245, 523; 808) 981/ 1,003) 1,476 996; 1,4.0 
Rock Island-Moline | 
tL cin (1) | 1,040] 727| 3,048 1,231| 1,481) () 732] (*) | 2,087] 615 1,934 
Rockford (State)....... 619} 864] 1,258} 1,401; 708 921) 211) 167; 863 893) 762 7 
Springfield (State). .... 558) 726) 780) 1,176 255, 401) 422) 662} = G14) 1,029) 582 7¥2 
EE Ses AR! A TO ae era a Frey 17, 266| 22,868) 14,652, 19, 17 
Indiana. | a 
Fvansville (State)... (| 27@ | 39 @O1M!1@!l@le@ 11 @) | 3 
Indianapolis (Federal) . 111} 213} 583, 1,022 4407/41,449' (1) | (1) 401, 784} 377) ~~ 6i8 
Indianapolis (State) 479| 1,455] 884| 1,488 429| 1, 284 55} 137| 397) 1,421} 397) 1,42! 
South Bend (State). ... 328; 281) 1,074, 540 427; 300) 90 141 481, 430 407 107 
Terre Haute (State)....| (*) 175} @) | 328 @) | 1993 @) | 41) @) | 231} (1) 212 
Eee STE Ret SUE. Tose iaag er! Ses Ree | 1,279} 3,327] 1 ,181| 3, 3, 037 
== eee Sesh = 




















! Not reported. 

2 Number applving for work. 

8 Temporary office, conducted during fruit season. 

4 Figures for this office showing number referred to positions are incomplete. 
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UNITED STATES— Continued. 





State, city, and kind 
of office. 


Iowa. 


Des Moines (Federal- 


Applica- | Persons 
tions from asked for by 
employers. | employers. 


Persons applying for 


work. 


New regis- 
trations. 





Oct., 
1916. 


Oct., 
1917. 


Oct., 
1916. 








106 317) 2,844] 


Oct., | Oct., | Oct., 
1917. | 1916. | 1917. 


Oct., 
1916. 


| Renewals. 


Persons re- 
ferred to 
positions. 


Positions 
filled. 


1916. | 191 








136; 550 





Oct., | Oct. 


, 


fe 








Topeka (State) 
Kentucky. 
Louisville (State) 


Louisville (municipal- 
private) 


} 
100, 118} 650 


19 


| 


| 


73 478 








Poe] 
7| 22 687 


687 266 


285 


589 


on Game . 


(2 1 304 





., | eG anes 








59 


| 
873 


60 410 


266) 


747) 1,001 


192 








Louisiana. 





New Orleans (Federal- 











Portland (Federal) 


Maryland. 
Baltimore (Federal)... . 


Massachusetts. 


Boston (Federal) 
Boston (State) 
Springfield (State) 
Worcester (State) 


Michigan. 


Battle Creek (State)...- 
Bay Citv (State) 
Detroit (State) 

Flint (State)... 

Grand Rapids (State). -| 
Jackson (State) 
Kalamazoo (State) 
Lansing (State) 
Muskegon (State) 
Saginaw (State) 














2, 497 2,002) 2,728 
1,067} 1,025) 1, 500 
1,005) 1,019) 1,301 





2/1, 485/41, 635 


4516) 3743 
4 608) 3 654| 











281; 192) 482) 
44, 120) 143) 
, 219) 6,531) 4, 696 
448) 886) 1,731 
579} 896) 1,053 
452 686 
340 657 
134 697 
77 724) 
680 


| 
154) 450) 
84 145 
(2) | 4,696 
771\ 1,037] 
891; 1,077 
838 666 
430 





Minnesota. 
Duluth (State)......... 
Minneapolis ( Federal). . 
Minneapolis (State). ... 
St. Paul (State) 


Total 














544 


2 Not reported. 

3 Number applying for work. 

4 Number who were registered. 
6 Number of offers of positions. 


[ 


363 3166) (2) 


1189] 





| 6,806) 9, 050 








6 3,721) 5 3, 697| 
6 1, 673] § 1, 832 
6 1, 407] © 1, 520 





3, 428) 


| 
143 
&4 


450 

137 
4,696) 5, 
1,014 

996 

666 

664 

691 

199 

463 


143) 
84! 
5, 992) 
771| 
872 
S10 
115 
246 
222 
790 
11,329| 9,976) 1 


4, 
771 
872 
794 
415 
246 
205) 
790 


1, 236) 


aera 


1, 379) 


9 
2, 573| 


1 ” 5S6) 


9, 


1, 


9 
“) 


1, 


450 
127 
684 
976 
896 
648 
376 
670 
193 
463 


483 


509 


995 
563 








5, 547) 6, 


067 





: 
a 
+ 
+ 
A 
# 
" 


eee ee 
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EE - —s { _ = — a — — — 
Persons applying for 
rork. 
Applica- Persons — Persons re- Positi 
tions from (asked for by; —| ferred to fillea 
State, city, and kind employers. | employers. | Now regis. | aan oe positions. Re 
of office. trations. | aa 
eee Qe —;— - ™ a ee - 
Oct., | Oct., Oct., | Oct., Oct., | Oct., | Oct., | Oct., | Oct., | Oct., | Oct.., 
1916. | 1917. | 1916. | 1917. | 1916. | 1917. | 1916. | 1917. | 1916 | 1917. | 1916. l 
, = aa 
Missouri. | 
Kansas City (Federal- | | 
era 847| 1,319 2,689) 2, 797/22, 215/22, 162) (1) (*) 2,024' 1,939) 1,679 
o Joseph aj oe 735, 847) 1,570) 1,485) 1,055) 1,030} (3) (1) 1,055, 1,030) 1,052 
t. Louis (Federal- | 
DUNES acacécdildeceees | 265] 295 © 647| 2,304) 2378 1,870] (1) | (1) | 365, 1,805 54 
a es coy ene ‘Sees teeges ad teaad one | 3,444) 4,774| 3,08 
Montana. | | | a eed eee 
Butte (municipal)...... | 606) () | 380| 503) 640) 2507) (') (*) 560) (1) 345 
Helena (Federal). ...... Pe Dee ee oaasned 3 RPA BD bevewne- | er 
WB. 2x cowscoceclcocecafensccsloccess lnenvechevencelesenss Soe: ae 560 1 345 
Nebraska. | | | Za i aa 
Lincoln (Federal) ......|.....- 166!......| 450|...... 2 406|...... = ae 
Omaha ( Federal-State- | | | 
county-municipal)...|...... i See Ss ee 770)...-.- ee 1, 283)... 
_ Te" STR See SEE gener RBtAE asaiiad Me CORT Tey | 4,07¢)....... x 
Nevada. | | —_ 
Reno (Federal)......... 52 105 192, 388 2178) 2 - () (1) 178 182 178 
New Jersey. | 7 
Jersey City (Federal- | 
DONOR. cckiniiuietowes 50} 106 548) 977) 2313) 582) (') () 195 823 163 
Newark (Federal-State)) 819) 3,192 2,929) 1, 161/23, 423) 1,643) (*) (7) 2,556, 4,810 1,854 5,68 
Orange (Federal-State) .|...... 358)...... | 1,016)....-. ivnedes ee _ om 
BING: <Ssenepeoda = eR eae Bc aceiceid es BERS es Hey 2,741| 6,025) 2,017 6,858 
New York. j a. 
P | 
Albany (State)......... | 570; “669 838, 972, 600, 539, 272 “a 939} 978, 516 
Buffalo ( Federal)... ... 160} 1,482 1,104, 2,323/1, 181) 2,792) (1) | () | 1,150) 2,500 986, 2, ()s 
Hee va chy (Rea 1,067) 1, 483) a 2, 234| 1,605) 1,508, 104 193 mee 2,429; 2,134 1,85 
ew Yor ity - | 
| et line a a 148] 3,662 343) 7,9861,063/29,341) (1) | (1) 499} 6,185, 450 4,183 
New Yori City (Sia 1, 757| 2,288 "7 2, 852) 1,325} 1,450} 598) 980] 2,694, 2,931 1,601 1.8) 
ew York City (muni- 
| Sr ee 2,977, 2,793) 3,304) 2,962! 2,528) 2,274) (1) | 2,517} 4,311} 3,818, 2,138 2 
Rochester (State). .....| 1,608) 1,720, 2,262) 2'673| 945] 1,547, 343] 618! 1,896 2, 540 1,183, 1,711 
Syracuse (State)....... 926) 1,111) 1,293) 1,741) 579 937) 123) 305, 1,029) 1,861) 790, 1,108 
Wins ntiisnahelanabaliinnio’ sea ieee Serle Re. ites | 14,636 23,248] 9,798, 15, 94: 
Ohio. | ?_ 
Akron (State-munic- | 
ipal) chs aoa «--| () | @) | 2,063] 2,415) 780! 729) 1,401/ 1,861) 1,629} 1,923] 1,382 1,630 
- Athens (State-munic- 
DL atcie chnewavesedtulekooss 9 a Oe BB cccccs Tisavees a es 87 
Canton (State-munic- | | 
er ee ere wt ee ee 645)...... er ae eee 372 
Chillicothe (State- 
ee Ree eae 1, 426|...... 910)...... ee canes 1, 4081....... 1, 42 
pap (State- | 
municipal)........... (*) (!) _| 1,819) 2,889) 1,342) 2,249) 2,382) 3,263) 1,983) 2,983) 1,078 2,159 
Cleveland ( federal). 7; 17 7 an} 7127) “291) 2153) G) | 0) |” gal 7136” 31 0 
evelan ate-mu- 
| eetcoateeyl (1) | (2) | 8,184) 8,019 2,961 2,958) 7,571) 8,272 7,232) 7,179, 5,969 5,742 
Columbus (State-mu- | 
Si senéccncctsed (1) | @) | 2,673! 4,007: 896 2,065! 2,590! 2,998 2,290! 3,579! 1,872' 2,801 
1 Not reported. 2 Number applying for work. 
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UNITED STATES—Continued. 





Persons applying for 





, work. 
Applica- | Persons Persons re- | Positions 
tions from ‘asked for by ferred to | filled ° 





positions. 





State, city, and kind employers. | employers. yey regis- 


. . Renewals. 
of office. trations. tenewal 






| 
| | } 

| Oct. : Oct.,| Oct., | Oct., | Oct. Oct., Oct., Oct.,| Oct., | Oct., | Oct., | Oct., 
| 1916. 1917. | 1916. 1917. | 1916. | 1917. | 1916. 1917. | 1916. | 1917. | 1916. | 1917. 





Ohio—Concluded. 













Dayton (State-munici- | 

pal)........---------- @) (1) | 1,138 1,875, 640 1,106 905 1,226) 910) 1,707 813. 1,362 
Hamilton (State-mu- | | 

nicipal) SO eS See ig A ere ae ry = ee | a | IR 
L oe (State-municipal)|...... ) duncacte SOs kases ae | ee 490) ....... 411 
Mansfield (State-munic-| | 

ipal). - eS SR See 1 eae _ ee ye as 240)]..... 201 
Marie tta (St: ste-munict- | | | 

wh 2 a re oO ae eee ae i: | 275)... 231 






Marion (State-munici- 










Portsmouth (State-mu- 



























ot! ee ee ee il a SERRE IN seksi es = . eae . ae 299 
Sandusky (State - mu- | 

“ . AG as See Se i Sees a ee ieee ee ee 201 
Springfield (State - mu- | | 

| ee ae 7 ee ae oe 242 148 
Steubenville (State-mu-| | 

| Ee a oo See _) = ae ae | 654 : 554 
vith n (State-municipal))...... OP Basacas | a ee eae 288 
Toledo (State-munici- | | 

| SO eee (1) (1) 4, 898) 4, 996) 1,762) 2,633) 2,570 4,951) 3,093) 5,074] 2,640) 4,477 
Washington C. H. 

(State-municipal)....|...... Oi ee a | ee _ ove es ne 148 
Youngstown (State-mu-| | 

| eT (1) (1) 1,198) 2,076 625, 1,095 1,089 1,455; 1,123) 1,843 971) 1.596 
Zanesville (State - mu- | 

—" eae D daede Seer z= == eee Cl 





Oklahoma. 
















Enid (State)........... : @ i aa 111 267; (1) | 2429) (1 1) (ay | 126 156 118 
Muskogee (State).......; (1) | 408} 257; 844) (') 2321) (3 (1 (1 308) 23 274 
Oklahoma City coments ) | 3843) 641) 1,060) () 2721) (') (1 (1) 696) 592 587 
Tulsa (State)...........| () | 1,053) 825) 2,609) (1) [21,348 (1) (@) |} @Q) 1, 284) 809) 1,276 

TA maak lecsdae UR, STs Le SR RR ORD (1) 2,414] 1,788) 2,255 














| 
Oregon. | 
Astoria (Federal).......| 58 9 344) 669 2366 247 (1) | (1) | 189 13} 184 13 
Portland (Federal-mu- 
WN so ncntdewaseess | 1,507) 1,544) 5,720) 5, 137/24, 260) 4,744, (1) (1) | 4,114) 4,857) 3,908) 4,615 






Pennsylvania. 










Altoona (State)........ ( 56 67; 203; 16 81 6 46 26 66 25 65 
Erie (State)............ eek 2 = _—_ 119)... ae ee M4 
Harrisburg (State). .... } (4) | 131 43 37| 180; 240 178 77 94 222 245 192 222 
Johnstown (State). .... (1) 79 180} 173 50 68 10 16 55 77 46 70 
Philadelphia (F ae 119 257) 468) 754) 2266 969 ( (1) | 245 816 182 779 
Philadelphia (State)...| (1) | 1,064 1,186) 3,606, 806 5,027 511 678) 1,121 3,170 946) 3,037 
Pittsburgh (Federal). . 33 25, 412) 1,339) 2788 160, (1 (1) | 512 429 461) 1065 
Pittsburgh (State)... .. ‘| (1) 187 789) 1,308, 700 386 143 117 5A4 389 479 356 
Scranton (State)....... ig Ene | eae oe __. SS REPS Saisie | 37 









Rhode Island. | 
Providence (Federal). .|...._. a a 545)..... i. oe se ..... 246 
Providence (State)..... 56 57 | 308 55 


ee TSBs, as | a | lie) AR es Seo eee. OS uel 09 368 279 664 


= —  — = — ——— 






























1 Not mpeted 2 Number applying for work. 
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= : 
Persons applying for 
kK. 
Applica- Persons — Persons re- Posit 
tens from asked for by ferred to filles’ 
State, city, and kind | ®™P/0yers. | employers. | Now regis- positions. o 
of office. trations. | Renewals. 
Oct., | Oct., | Oct., | Oct., | Oct., | Oct., | Oct., | Oct., | Oct., . Oct., | Oct.. 
1916. | 1917. | 1916. | 1917. | 1916. | 1917. | 1916. | 1917. 1916. | 1917. 1916. 191 
= 7 otal ir: | 
South Carolina. | 
Charleston (Federal).... 1 3| 1)  3| 162] 1365) (2) | () 446 41944) 19 
Tennessec. | | eae ial | 
Memphis (Federal)... .. 2) 12) =: 15: 1,433} 13911,261) (2) | (2) 17} 1,024)....... 
Texas. | [ Ea —- 
Dallas (municipal) . . . - . 272) (2) 502; 246, 49 42 6 (?) | 536 392 456 
E] Paso (Federal)..-.-.)...... ae aS SS ae ; 2) Leancess ANS 
Fort Worth (Federal). .|...... | comets .. eS Pca We. ecannien ae 
Fort Worth(municipal)} 149) 105) 417 515) (2) 9635 (2) | 9 299 369 283 
Galveston (Federal)....| 10 3} 61 4) 127} 119 (2) | (2) | 10 ~—- 610 7 
Houston (Federal)... .. 3} 4] 8150, 126,117) (2) | @) | 1 7 
Steer! ey rat Ween eee ORS GR ieee 846 1,898 747 
Virginia. | | | | wy ye, | 
Norfolk (Federal) . .. ..- 13) 8} 281) 795) 1110) 1230 (2) | (2) | 45 181) 24 
Richmond (municipal).| 27 277 403; 379) 434 410 (2) | (@) | 535 473 225 
CRE RS: BET: ES Se: Si Gk. BR NORE: Be bor ee 
Washington. | | oy . 
Aberdeen (Federal). ... 12 8 280 36} 1361, 184 (2) | (@) 63 36 63 
—_ (Federal- | | | 
municipal)........... 146 149 295 268; 1 238) 1257) (2) | (3) 251 183 211 
Everett me TF wie (2) (2) 740} (2) ?@); @ | @®!] @& (2) | (2) 516 
North Yakima | 
ik. o.0cnhinciaitwb% 2,460} 1,316} 2,250) 2,806! 2,07612,507) (2) (2) 2, o44| 2,206, 1,883 
Seattle ae ree 144 163 624) 1,60511,04113,837) (2) (2) 254) 1, 273 219) 1, 21: 
Seattle (municipal)..... 3,561| 4,224] 6,646 7,610) (2) | (2) | (2) | (2) | 6,593) 7,598 6,203 6.9 
ead hime seamed 114} 118} 169) 46311,518 1565) (2) | (2) 157; 415 155 r 
Spokane (municipal). .| 2,932| 2,117, 4,275| 2,680 (2) | (2) | (2) | (2) | 3,986) 2,528 3,935 2.492 
Tacoma (Feder: -mUu- | | 
lies aaa | §80| 657 1,418) 1, 6051 1,731 12,036 (2) | (2) | 1,418) 1,436 1,401 1,401 
Walla Walla (Federal). 98, 875, 190; 455, 1132, 1365 (2) (2) 118 168; 102 
Wenatchee (Federal) ..|...... eae ae 1 566 .....- ee jee 
MR twa dsteeis laud Ee Spee Peg ) Seer peer PEPE, Sores M, 884) 16,385 14, 688 1 
Wisconsin. y 
La Crosse (State-mu- od 
ae aaa 223 160 1 224 185} (2) (2) 179 
Milwaukee (Federal- | 
State - county - mu- i a 
est a Set 2, 162| 2,177} 4,246 5, am 6794, 370; (2) | () | 3,901 2,941 
Oskosh (State-munici- . eat | 
RR th anes cutnet neath 316 140 235 241 1 20 174; (2) (2) 244 147 191 
sdperior (State-munici- = | ' 

UE) a penn cndanrcesséd 1,114 394 388, 1,201 1 asd 992) (2) (?) 937 951) 657 QO 
_ SRE Sedcbehbabdietacs EER St EE OSE: ee 260) 5 924) "3,8 887| 4,471 
Grand total......|...... | wits ete Lis eeaieetane oh Se WH feet - 120, 408 186, 390,108, 97 4 164,772 

j j 
CANADA. 

Quebec. 
Montreal (provincial)..| 337; 242 870 pb, 1492) 1 402 f° 0 510 511 432 405 
Quebec (provineial)....| (2) 49 322 1140) 216 (2) | (2) | @) | ats] 122183 

eee nape tee cect Sn een i dG pode ices | 810} 726, «554, 588 
ae ‘Ses amet Re Fees Pa | 
1 Number applying for work. 3 Includes 265 unwritten applicatiors. 
2 Not reported. 4 Not cooperative with Federal offic. in 1916. 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES IN THE UNITED KING- 
DOM (GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND) FOR FOUR WEEKS END- 
ING SEPTEMBER 7, 1917. 


According to the British Labor Gazette of October, 1917, the total 
number of workpeople remaining on the registers of the 382 British 
employment offices on September 7, 1917, was 109,216, compared with 
99.595 on August 10, 1917, and with 110,388 on September 8, 1916. 
The figures comprise workers in professional, commercial, and cleri- 
cal as well as industrial occupations. The operations for the four 
weeks ending September 7, 1917, are summarized as follows: 











































































Item. Men. | Women.| Boys. Girls. Total. 

On registers on Aug. 10, 1917............. ete 28, 192 56, 496 6, 642 8, 250 99, 580 
Number of individuals registered during period... .-. 76,837 | 140, 196 20, 994 21, 655 259, 682 

Dt cethbbnshthecdneuiuasceses tebneese 105,029 | 196, 692 27, 636 29, 905 359, 262 
Reregistrations during period........................ 3, 283 3, 055 458 326 7, 122 
On registers on Sept. 7, 1917............-.....-------- 28, 240 64, 562 7,030 9, 384 109, 216 
Vacancies notified during period....................- 66, 806 63, 484 11,739 10, 502 152,531 
Vacancies filled during period ..................-.... 44, 595 54, 985 9, 656 8, 218 117, 454 
Applicants placed in other districts.................. | 10,610 15, 575 1, 667 1, 264 | 29, 116 

| 








The average daily number of registrations and of vacancies filled 
for the four weeks ended September 7, 1917, is shown in the follow- 
ing table, together with comparative figures for a month ago and a 
year ago: 




























Average registrations per day | Average vacancies filled per 
in period ending— day in period ending— 









Sept. 7, | Aug. 10, | Sept. 8, | Sept. 7, | Aug. 10, | Sept. 8, 
1917. 1917. 1916. 1917. 1917. 1916. 

























































ieee ere FN 8 os |e 3, 338 2, 882 3, 865 1, 858 1, 623 2,121 
Lf Reis aeleGsinschinkcosapecb es 5, 969 5, 028 5, 942 2, 291 1,855 2,331 
att. SEE Sk RRR: 894 843 804 402 367 382 
(Be oth ea AEA a aS 916 830 | 871 343 307 | 359 

a as 11,117 9,583 | 11,482 | 4, 894 | 4,152 5, 193 






| | 












EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN OCTOBER, 1917. 






In continuation of statistics printed regularly in the Monrniy 
Review figures are given showing the change in the volume of 
employment in manufacturing establishments in the United States 
in October, 1917, as compared with October, 1916. The figures pre- 
sented are compiled from reports rendered by representative estab- 
lishments in 13 different industries. The comparison of October, 
1917, with October a year ago indicates a decrease in 7 of the 13 
industries as to the number of persons on the pay roll. The silk 
industry shows the greatest decrease—9.6 per cent. On the other 
hand, the increase in several industries was favorable. ‘The greatest 
increase reported was 11.4 per cent in iron and steel. 
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With respect to the total amount of the pay roll all the industyjex 
except silk show an increase in October, 1917, as compared with (.;,, 
ber, 1916. Iron and steel showed an increase of 49.2 per cent, and 
woolen indicated an increase of 41.6 per cent. These large “ea 
ure partly due to the fact that there were many increases in \W.o, 
rates in several industries during October, 1917. 

There were strikes on in two cigar establishments in October. {9} (. 
which make the figures for that industry appear slightly sma}|.. 
One small clothing establishment was reported closed during Octoley. 
1917, because of no work to do. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER 
AND OCTOBER, 1917. 















































7 cent in October — 
ments | ments October— fi 
to |report-| Period atest 
Industry. which |ingfor] of pay cere 
in- | Octo-| roll. +) 
quiries| ber 1916 | 1917 OF Goe- 
were | both crease 191€ 1917 
sent. | years. (—). 
Boots and shoes.......... 85 68 | 1 week..| 57,094 | 53,170 | — 6.9 | $719,306 | $758, 706 
Cotton manufacturing. ... 88 53 |...do....| 55,818 | 54,417 | — 2.5] 534,677] 635,775 
Cotton finishing........-. 19 17 |...d0....| 14,439 | 14,482} + .3] 181,323 | 218,633 
Hosiery and underwear... 82 52 |...do....| 29,411 | 29,378} — .1 284,040 | 347,018 
, ee 56 48 |...do0....| 43, 854 46,411 | + 5.8 512, 412 725, 525 
SE Daas eceWccehses vine 65 37 | 2 weeks.| 13,5818 | 12,498 | — 9.6 | 306,397 | 300, 185 
Men’sready-made clothing 86 34 | 1 week../ 20,902 | 22,063 | + 5.6 | 290,092 | 347,653) +1). 
Tron and steel. ........... 141 107 | }month./165,355 184,281 | 4-11. 4 |6, 658,180 |9, 934, 443 2 
Car building and repairing 78 26 |...do....| 32,631 | 30,172 | — 7.5 {1,059,507 |1, 227,655 | +15.9 
Cigar manulacturing. ..... 103 61 | 1 week..| 20,162 | 20,211! + .2 226,395 | 256, 637 
Automobile manufactur- 66 43 |...do..../115, 549 110,427 | — 4.4 |2,409,981 |2, 610, 926 
ing. _ ; 
Leather manufacturing . . 46 33 |...do....) 15,571 | 14,603 | — 6.2] 222,181 | 247,657 
Paper making........... 80 47 | ..do....| 24,433 | 26,0064 | + 6.8] 352,087 | 426, 276 








Some establishments, in response to the inquiry, furnished figures 
showing the number of persons actually working on the last full da) 
of the reported pay period. The figures for October, 1917, as com- 
pared with October, 1916, are given in the next table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FULL 
DAY’S OPERATION IN OCTOBER, 1916, AND OCTOBER, 1917. 
































ee eee 
establish- ing on last full day of 
—_ . reported pay period | Per cent 
Industry. porting for sees of in October— of increase 
October pay roll. (+) or ce 
both years. crease (—). 
1916 1917 
SE ONG. cic dk en di sdeasccucecsssce 12 | 1 week.... 5, 537 4, 895 —11.6 
Cotton manufacturing. .................00- 30 |...d0...... 23, 173 22, 442 — 3.2 
So ddbddecavcacsstesbaseses BP hans s «oss 10, 429 10, 195 — 2.2 
Hosiery and underwear..............-.-.-- 15 |---d0. aif 12, 062 12, 115 + 2.9 
ibid ddbcabbsaddabdiibs tiavdevcsscse ae. eee 32, 031 34, 934 + 9.1 
i pi hindi binciawatbasees baeesenis 23 | 2 weeks... 10, 911 8, 896 —11.1 
Men’s ready-made clothing................ 8 | 1 week.... 1, 459 1, 291 —10.3 
PEELE LA 84 | 4 month... 131, 279 143, 263 + 9.1 
Car building and repairing................- - Sag “eee 28, 567 | 26, 349 — 7.8 
Cigar manufacturing....................--- 22 | 1 week... 4,277 | 4,217 - 14 
Automobile manufacturing................ Le eee 71, 946 | 68, 011 — 5.5 
Leather manufacturing.............-...... bot ee Q, O40 | 8.041 —11.1 
BRE CR en ccccccccccnstpedsocnccescces 14 o— Awdew 8, 939 | 9, 324 + 4.3 
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The comparison of data for October, 1917, with September, 1917, 
appears in the next table. The figures show that in 10 industries 
there were more people on the pay roll in October than in September. 
Cotton finishing, silk, and men’s ready-made clothing showed a 
decrease. 

All of the 13 industries listed showed an increase in the amount of 
money paid to employees in October of this year as compared with 
September. This is explained in part by the large number of 
‘ncreases in wage rates which were made by establishments in several 
industries during October. The greatest increase was 18.1 per cent 
in iron and steel. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEMBER 
1917, AND OCTOBER, 1917. 









































Estab- | Numberon | | Amount of pay 
Estab-| lish- pay roll in— roll in— : 
lish- | ments in! — if Per 
ments report- of it — 
to |ing for} Period of = —— 
Industry. which | Sep- eri 0 crease bes ise 
1 te pay roll. | Octo- | (+) oF | +)or 
os . _ Pp de- Septem- ——. | de- 
quiries} ber tember,| ber, on ber, 1917 1917. ler 
were | and ee all bo yee 
sent. | Octo- (—). | (—). 
ber. | 
a See : : | 
| | 
Boots and shoes.......... &5 69 1 week..| 51, 839 | 52, 866 +2.0 | $751, 796 | $756,841 | + 0.7 
Cotton manufacturing . - - . RS 55 |...do. 54, 289 | 54,384 + .2| 625,491 | 634,850 | + 1.5 
Cotton finishing .......... 19 18 |...do. 14, 760 | 14,693 — .5| 216,431 | 221,606 | + 2.4 
Hosiery and underwear.. . 82 51 |...do....| 26,939 | 27,225] +1.1 | 301,581 | 321,048 | + 6.5 
\(- “Sere ee 56 47 |...do....| 44,746 | 45, 989 +2.8 652,372 | 711, 898 + 9.1 
RE Ss Se Re a 65 38 | 2 weeks.) 13,283 | 13,049 | —1.8]| 301,509 | 314,457 | + 4.3 
Men’sready-madeclothiz ig) 86 34 | 1 week...) 22,602 | 22,095 —2.2 | 342,847] 348,252 | + 1.6 
Iron and steel.......-- 141 108 4 month. 184, 646 |188, 350 | +2.0 8,573,258 [10,124,392 | +18. 1 
Car building and re pairing 78 25 -do.... 27,580 | 29, 420 +6.7 {1,015,778 |1, 198,049 | +17.9 
Cigar manufacturing... .. . | 1038 63 | 1 week.. 19,747 | 21, 116 +6.9 | 245,341 | 272, 603 +111 
Automobile manufactur- | 66 42 |...do.... 100,770 {101,851 | +1.1 |2,350, 021 2,455,629 | + 4.5 
_ ing. 
sather manufacturing .. | 46 32 |...do....' 13,806 | 13,843 | + .3 | 223, 456 236, 113 ». 7 
seamen | Ga | 80 45 |...do.... 25,117 | 25,440 | +1.3 | ined $11,994 3.3 
' 


























Comparable figures for October and September of this year as to 
the number of persons working on the last full-time day of the re- 
ported pay period appear in the next table. The number including 
such data in the reports furnished is rather small, and this should 
be noted when using the figures. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAs} LT 
DAY’S OPERATION IN SEPTEMBER, 1917, AND OCTOBER, 1917. — 

















Number actually work- 
Establish- | ing on last full day 

ments re- | of reported pay] p,,, 

‘cis September| payroll. | = }e¢sy 

and Octo- creas 

ber. September,| October, 
1917. | 1917. 
< TSS AT feet, Soo Oe 

ee SOS. ace awa wwasiedent | 24 | 1 week 10, 934 10, 683 
Cotton manufacturing ..................... 34 |...do...... 26, 069 26, 067 
 } "pe er per eee 13 |.. .do....../ 7, 853 7,717 
Hosiery and underwear.................... {a eee 10, 250 10, 488 
POGUE. ccc ccwcccccccccceecsccccsccccceces ee eee 34, 065 35, 219 
i aint ai ahhh wil ine acidic cma dhe aiid 24 | 2 weeks... -| 9,372 9,377 
Men’s ready-made clothing ................ 7 | 1 week....| 7, 635 7, 063 
ile a tic kn a give ss ateses sbeeh 87 | 4 month...| 145, 578 147, 709 
Car building and repairing................. = “aoe 24, 452 26, 728 
Cigar manufacturing....................... 27 | 1 week....| 5, 420 6, 022 
Automobile manufacturing ................ EE 70, 439 70, 989 
Leather manufacturing .................... tts SS | 8,175 &, 153 
PEs 00 och dncsincsacdséccananeees ee er 8, 628 8, 754 











1 Decrease of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
CHANGES IN WAGE RATES. 

The returns concerning volume of employment received by th 
bureau show that wage-rate changes were made in 12 of the 13 
dustries canvassed between September 15 and October 15, 1917. In 
the men’s ready-made clothing industry no changes were reporte|. 
The aggregate number of establishments making changes in wage 
rates during this period was much greater than in any one of thie 
several months immediately preceding. 

It is significant to note that out of 110 establishments in the iroy 
und steel industry rendering data, 61 reported increases in wage 
rates. The increase in 23 of these establishments was 10 per ceut, 
affecting all employees on the pay roll. Eleven plants grantc:| 
a 10 per cent increase, affecting a part of the force in each as 
follows: Fifty-one per cent of the force in two establishments, 7° 
per cent of the force in one establishment, 42 per cent of the force i) 
two establishments, all tonnage men in one establishment, 55 per 
cent of the force in one establishment, 56 per cent of the force in one 
establishment, 35 per cent of the force in one establishment, 44 pe. 
cent of the force in one establishment, and 80 per cent of the force 
in one establishment. Eight plants reported a 10 per cent increase 
to all employees on an hour, turn, or tonnage basis and the same in- 
crease to all salaried men receiving $3,600 per annum or less. In 
five establishments there was a general increase of about 13 per cent. 
Three plants granted to all employees an increase of 8 per cent, 6 per 
cent, and 4.2 per cent, respectively. One plant reported a 9.4 per 
cent increase to all operatives, while another gave a 9.9 per cent in- 
crease to all employees. A 10 per cent increase to one-third of the 
force and a 5 per cent increase to the remaining two-thirds of the 
force were reported in one instance; while in another there was « 
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13 per cent increase to 14 per cent of the force, an increase of 11 per 


cent to 24 per cent of the employees, and a 10 per cent increase to 
ihe remaining 62 per cent of the force. There was an increase of 
») per cent, affecting one-seventh of the force in one establishment. 
One plant gave a 4.7 per cent increase to one-third of the force and 
» + per cent increase to two-thirds of the force. Twenty per cent of 
the employees in one instance received a 7 per cent increase, while 
09.5 per cent of the force was granted a 9.6 per cent increase in an- 
other establishment. In one case a 10 per cent increase to 50 per 
cent of the force and a 2.5 per cent increase to 40 per cent of the em- 
ployees were reported. A 9.4 per cent increase was given to 98.1 per 
cent of the force in one plant. The report from one establishment 
.tated that what was formerly a 30 per cent bonus was increased to 40 
per cent. 

There were five establishments in the hosiery and underwear in- 
dustry which granted a 10 per cent increase in wage rates to all em- 
ployees. Two establishments in this industry gave a 15 per cent 
increase to all persons on the pay roll. Two other plants reported 

10 per cent increase, affecting 95 per cent of the force in one of 
ihem and 50 per cent of the force in the other. One plant gave a 
20 per cent increase and another granted a bonus of 11 per cent, but 
neither stated the proportion of the force affected. 

In cotton manufacturing three establishments reported a 10 per 
cent increase, this affecting all operatives in two of them and approx- 
imately all in the third. One plant gave an increase of about 6 per 
cent to all employees, and another granted a 10 per cent bonus. 

In leather manufacturing one establishment gave a 10 per cent 
increase to the entire force. Another plant granted a 5 per cent in- 
crease to 50 per cent of the force. In a third establishment each 
person on the pay roll received an increase of 15 cents per day. One 
other establishment gave a 10 per cent bonus to 15 per cent of the 
force for the three months ending September 30, 1917. 

Forty establishments in the woolen industry reported a 10 per cent 
increase, affecting all employees on the pay roll. One plant gave a 
5 per cent increase to the entire force. 

In the silk industry three establishments reported increases. There 
was a 10 per cent increase to 55 per cent of the force in one of them, 
a 7 per cent increase to 15 per cent of the force in the second, and a 
5 per cent increase to all persons on the pay roll in the third. 

In cotton finishing one plant gave an increase of $1 per week to 
each employee, while another reported an increase of 2 cents per hour 
to all receiving 23 cents per hour or less. A third establishment gave 
all employees a 10 per cent increase. 
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Two establishments in paper making gave increases. One oi 
reported a 10 per cent increase and the other reported an incre 
6 cents per day, aifecting the entire force in each instance. 

In automobile manufacturing one establishment stated tha; 
increase of one-half cent per hour was made, affecting all persons 
ployed; and another plant reported that the working hour; 
office force had been reduced from 8 to 7 hours per day. 

There was a 10 per cent increase to 30 per cent of the force ir 
car building and repairing plant, and an 8 per cent increase {. 
per cent of the force in another plant in the same industry. 

One plant in cigar manufacturing gave an 8 per cent increase ty 7) 
per cent of the force. In another instance there was a 5 per cent 
increase, affecting 88 per cent of the force. 

In boot and shoe manufacturing the report from one plant stated 
that about 10 per cent of the piecework rates were increased from 1) 
to 12.5 per cent. One other merely said that a few piecework rate, 
were raised. 





VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM (GRE\) 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND) IN SEPTEMBER, 1917. 

The figures in the following table relating to the condition of em 
ployment in Great Britain and Ireland in September, 1917, as co: 
pared with August, 1917, and with September, 1916, have been con 
piled from a report appearing in the British Labor Gazette 
October, 1917. 

The most important changes are shown to have occurred in 
employment of seamen, of whom there were 15.1 per cent fewer en 
ployed in September, 1917, than mm August, 1917, and 28.9 per cei! 
fewer than in September, 1916. The next largest percentage o! 
changes was found in dressmaking and millinery, in which there 
were 25.7 per cent more persons employed in September, L917, tha: 
in August, 1917, and 12.5 per cent fewer than in September, 1916. 
There was a marked falling off in the number of dock and riverside 
laborers employed. The number in September, 1917, was 8.2 pe 
cent less than in the preceding month, and 20.4 per cent less than in 
September, 1916. 

A shortage of labor was reported in the following trades: Pig iron 
industry; iron and steel works; wire-manufacturing works; carpet 
trade; bleaching, printing, dyeing, and finishing: boot and shoe 
trade; leather trade; tailoring trade; brick and cement trades; pot- 
tery trades; glass trades; and agriculture. The shortage in agricu! 
ture was made up to a large extent by employment of women and 
soldiers. 

Overtime work was reported.in the following trades: Engineer 
ing trades, shipbuilding trades, brass works, sheet-metal work-, 
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‘ther trades, tailoring trades, coach building, coopers, printing and 
re- 


1 
it 


hook binding, pottery trades, and glass trades. Short time w 


is 





ported in woolen, worsted, and hosiery trades, but to a smaller extent 





than in the preceding month, owing to the partial removal of re- 





rietions on working hours. 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM 


EMPLOYMENT IN : 
AS COMPARED WITH AUGUST, 1917, AND SEPTEMBER, 


SEPTEMBER, 1917, 


VOLUME OF 
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{Compiled from figures in the Labor Gazette (London), 

















Per cent ofin- || | Percent o 
crease (+) or cre , 
decrease (—) | decrease 
in September, in September 
| 1917, as com- 19] con 
Industries and basis of com- pared with Industries and »f com- | pared with 
parison. parison. 
{ 
ler } oe p- . sep- 
| . _ tt m- ; . Lcem- 
1a17 ber, on ber, 
1916. 1916 
















number of Shirt and collar trade: 





Coal mining: Average 




















































) i 
days worked...... ; fa » | 1.2 Nuunber cf employees... .....| 1.2 ~ 9.8 

Iron mining: Average number of Earnings of employe: ..| + 1.3 4 ~ 

ett Ss ob 6 cane seasn ess inns 07 | + .7 Other clothing trades: 

Quarrying: Number of employees. 1 -12.0 Dressmaking and millinery—! 

Pig iron: Number of furnaces in | Number cf employees. + 25.7 | 12 

OO DS er Bee + 3.2 Wholesale mantle, costume, | 
Iron and steel works: j | blouse, ete— 
Number of employees........) + .2 + 8.2 | Number of employees— | 
Number of shifts worked... .. 4 + 7.2 § London..... 1.31 +12 
Engineering trades: Number of j Number of employee | 
ft Ra 06 29 ff Manchester. 1+3.34 — 48 
Shipbuilding trades: Number of | | i Number of employee 
a A A + .O7} — .O1F Glasgow . . ; i+ 1.8) 8.2 
Tinplate, steel and galvanized Corset trade—Number of em- 
sheet trades: Number of millsin ployees.... : sn + 1.5 13.4 
SE ee 6.0 | —26 Building and construction of | i 

Cotton trade: | works: Number ofemployees °. 1} { 1 
Number of employees. . .| —4.0 | —1L.1 |] Sawmilling and = machining: 
Earnings of employees. ....-. 5.9 |— .8 Number of employees ?......... t 

Woolen trade: | Brick trade: 
Number of employees i — 3.9 | Number of employees... + .64 7 
Earnings of employees. 1.0 +14.1 | Earnings of employee - 2.4 {7.8 

Worsted trade: || Cement trade: 

Number of employees. + .3 3.0 | Number of employees... Km 9.6 
Earnings of employees -. 7.0 + 16.4 |] Earnings of employees.. + 4.1 7.3 

Hosiery trade: | Printing, bookbinding, and pape 
Number of employees ) 4.4 trades: 

Earnings of employees. . 1.2 +il.4 fh Printing trades— 

Jute trade: Number of employees re- 

Number ofemployees..... 5 t 8 | ported by trade-unions?| + .1 - 
Earnings of employees. ... i 22.3 Number of employees re- | 

Linen trade: ported by employers....|; — .3 7.9 
Number of employees... ... 1.0 + 2.5 i Earnings of employees re- | 
Earnings of employees. .... $8.3 | +33.8 | ported by employers....; + 1.0 5.8 

Silk trade: \} Bookbinding trades— | 
Number of employees. . - . 3 |—3.0 | Number of employees re- } 

Earnings of employees... .. +2.8 | 417.5 | ported by trade-unions 2 + .1 i 

Carpet trade: ! Number of employees re- | 
Number of employees. .. . . 1 + .$ - 10 | ported by employers....) 4 7.1 
Earnings of employces........ 2.5 | +17.7 | Earnings of employees re- | 

Lace trade: j ported by employers. . aA 2 $}; +12.8 
Number of employees... . .. + .6 8.0 Paper trades: Number of em- | 
Earnings of employees........; +4.2 + 2.2 oe 4 ‘i 3.1 

Bleaching, printing, dyeing, and | Pottery trades: 

finishing: ok Number of employees 5 1.4 
Number of employees....... 5 | 3.5 Earnings of employees + 1.4 1s. i 
Earnings of employees. -... +1.8 + 15.0 Glass trades: 

Boot and shoe trade: ~ Number of employees... ... - .L] — 123 
Number of employees... .-. : .4 5.6 Earnings of employees... . Wj 1.5 4.19 9 
Earnings of employees...... + .2 + 7.5 Food preparation trades: 

Leather trades: Number of em- Number of employees... .. 2 i1.4 

ployees....... SRRndn anne aces 2)+ .6 Earnings of employees. ... 5.2 

Tailoring trades: Dock and riverside labor: Num- | 
Number of employees... ..... + .8 | 6 ber of employees.........-.. 8.2 2.4 
Earnings of employees... ... + .1 | 424.5 || Seamen: Number of employees. 13.1 28.9 

i j 






2 Based on unemployment returns 
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1 No change. 
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The extent of unemployment in Great Britain during the {oy, 
weeks ending September 7, 1917, is indicated by the following t:\,\,. 
which show the operations of the Ministry of Labor Employijoy; 
Exchanges for that period: 

INDIVIDUALS REGISTERED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED, AND VACANCIES FIU.1 
THE 4 WEEKS ENDED SEPT. 7, 1917. 


A.—Insured trades. 











Adults. Juvenile: 
{ 
Individuals Vacancies Vacancies Vacancies Vaca 
- : iregistered dur-| notified dur- | filled during | notified dur- | filled q 
be ; ys. 1 . . ° : ° ° . ! 
Uccupation groups. | ing period. | ing period. period. ing period. per 


















































, seats | | aur | | 
Men. bw Men. k ae Men. et Boys. | Girls. | Boys. 
Se ee ee eee SY ee ee ee ae 
| | | | | 
Building: | 
Carpenters, joiners, ete....' 3,095 | 118 | 2,776 80 | 2,045 76 _ 3 eee 33 
ER Fas 2bde0cesena’ oa! ay | 3,456 j....... | es , ae 2 
| | 361 | BE We keawvecs: SP Testtntelieseaabcensccaless 
ae A Bc ce ses =. 2. es | Ae 1 
Painters, decorators, etc...| 1,684 | 262 1,875 | 184, 1,067 165 31 | 7 23 
Plumbers, glaziers........ “|” 509 | jie | See Ph. sedan ee 18 
Other skilled Sanpete. ee 78 | 1 19 | 1 2 2 2 
PS RS EN | 4,953| 149 5,078} 163 3,091) 143/ 118 4 102 
Works of construction......... 4,927 | 31 6,325 31 3,442| 27 9) 3 9 
a ktbnces choosenes | 830 | 1,489 701 | 983 354 | 847 195; 141 171 
Shipbuilding: 
Platers, riveters........... 4, 019 20 | 1,044 2 _ | ae 32 | 2 | 13 
Shipwrights Ritiad entenckehent | 179 4 524 4 120 | 4 | aa 4 | 
ieateesae ss eaisoey 1, 594 325 | 1,985 99 | 1,004; 100 128 | 4 94 | 
Engineering: j 
Paabeccsiscstvcsvess } 648 141 668 138 318 | 12 58 | 22 | 10) 
ee ee 485 71 466 | 94 249 | 80 | 36 | 26 | 26 | 
Erectors, fitters, turners...| 5,599 | 1,587 | 5,585 855 | 4, 167 850 771 43} 702} 
Mctal machinists.......... 1,973 | 6,947 | 1,273 | 7,442 993 | 7,078 496; 284) 446 
ttn 0 044 she's os a06s 674 73 562 | 49 352 47 | 35 7 30 
Other skilled occupations .| 2,244 | 4,752 | 1,830 | 3,353 | 1,088 | 3,289 210 134 175 
eee 7,703 | 1,904 | 7,214 | 2,304 | 6,413 | 2,098 122 88 | 377 
Construction of vehicles....... 673 237 459 394 246. 256 43 4 | 39 
Cabinetmaking, ete........-... 166 109 132 75 39 60 25 ! 8 20 
Miscellaneous metal trades. ...| 1,339 | 1,927 | 1,672 925 | 1, 207 854) 227 324 183 
Precious metals, ete........... r 106 199 102 220 26 208 43} 105 32 
Bricks and cement............ 44 76 150 59 43 40 13 | 3 5 | 
re 546 810 | 1,411 673 | 1,132 510 106 63 100 
Rubber and waterproof goods. 154 866 136 472 111 478 30 42 32 
Ammunition ai.d explosives..| 2,919 39,230 | 2,255 |13,980 | 2,079 14, 451 356, 520 336 
Leather, boots and shoes...... 173 347 292 119 97 86! 60 59 38 
Leather, excluding boots and | { 
eas bass we ccdeesencaseek | 170} 541 133 182 73} 142 | 46 63 | 38 
WOR. . «2 nc SE 46,681 \62, 218 |47,061 (32,881 31,885 [32,002 3,560 | 1,958 | 3,091 1,72! 
Total, malesand females. —_ 108, 899 79,942 | (63, 887 5,518 | = 4,815 
4 weeks ending Aug. 10,1917.... 87, 364 | 63,441 | 51,116 4,243 | 3, S41 








1 Occupations are grouped according to the industry with which iw are mainly connec ted and appli- 
cants are registered according to the work desired by them. 
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INDIVIDUALS REGISTERED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED, ANID VACANCIES FILLED 
IN THE 4 WEEKS ENDED SEPT. 7, 1917—Concluded. 












B.—Uninsured trades. 


















Adults. hiveniles. 





















Individuals Vacancies Vacancies | Vacancies | Vacancies 
Occupation groups.! | registered dur-| notified dur- | filled during notified dur- | filled during 
coupe - | ing period. ing period. period. | ing period. | period. 
j : { 














| 


| treee. arg Fiat 
| Men. | Wom Men. Wom Men. Wom-} 
| en. | en. en. 







~ 





irls. | Boys. | Girls, 






























M nit iw and quarrying... 345 | 15} 548 95} 223 | 1¢ 1 ; 6, 

* | | } 

rextile: | | } | 
C CURE oc ncccscecccece _ 330 1,412 290) | 632 151 | 412 | “DH 165 } 67 S3 
Wool and worsted. ....... 163 306 153 142 91] 128] 43 | 23 6 s 
Silk, flax, linen, etc... 213, 1,467] 300 591 | 93} 489) 103{ 270} 84 224 

Dress } | 
Pailors and tailoresses. { 58 760 92 569 | 28 357 3) 6294] 36 152 
Dressmi akers : and milliners. 2 7 








WOR ceccesceccecscsceticceccecel POU faoccccce, DEO feocecccs 



































































































| 
| 
-| 
OI sore Se Sal ee wy | 
Conveyance of men, goods, ete. | | 
On ramwers.............-. 199 423 374 0 284 176 10 8 | 87 | 9 
Onyoads, seas, rivers, ete..! 8,418 | 3,325 | 5,87 830 | 4,108 676 | 2,480 | 1,113 | 1,695 | 853 
vgriculture: | | 
Fruit, ete., pickers ........ | 1, 106 978 | 1,483 3,477 | 1,322 | 3,310 | is 147 851 143 
Co ee .-| 695 1,558 662 966 234} 814] 97 50 85 35 
Paper, prints, books, and sta- | | 
2, ee .| 164 840 232 489 | 85 $00 224 | ji 154 407 
Wood, furniture, fittings, etc. 128 | 193 97 98 | 31 | 79 144 | a1 106 7 
Pottery and glass.......-.. ‘| 195] 327 161 98; 883! 54 72 i 54 2x 
Food, tobaceo, drink, and | | 
lodging: 
Bread and biscuit, etc., | | 
re |} 123 {98 130 272 29 241 0 80 5 A4 
ait i cnshecinn.s | 931 1,542 761 723| 47!| 551 27 65] 2 1 
Other (jam, cocoa, tobacco, | 
hE a | 134 874 253 671} 115] 666 103 197 | 76 174 
Brushes, brooms, ete.........-| 10 36 15 17 | 2 | 13 16 18 | 14 15 
Gas, Wi ater, electric al supply, | | | | 
and sanitary service... ... .| 70 18} 468 94} 215 S4 | 13 _ 4 ree 
Commercial and clerical... ..... | 2,686 | 8,436 | 1,450 | 2,753 825 | 2,094 S43) 1,110 712} 983 
Domestic: | 
Laundry and washing | } 
a ee 926 | 874 | 651 f 129) r 
Private indoor servants... 1, 987 | 2.053 | 582 291 59 
Other indoor servants. ty 334 6, 220 | 1. 164 1,492 |} =n J 2,832) 402 345 204 198 
Charwomen, day girls, day | 
i. are 12, 749 6, 341 4,913 1,092 683 
0 re 414 | 165 | 136 23 11 
General laboreys............ 11,021 | 11,444 | 4,307 743 | 3,241) 666) 576} 422 193 367 
Shop assistants... ... fll | 3,357 244 639 | 91; 406] 171 $86 | M4 338 
Government , defense ‘and pro- | 
eae eee 975 | 3,886 710} 934) 477{ 774) =~ 131 267 | 107 237 
eS ae 1,197 | 10,921 617| 172] 340| 127 2, 306 | 768 12,152|) 681 
BE FS xas kacsecceesnae 30, 156 | 77,978 |19, 745 30,603 |12,710 (22,983 | , 179 | 8,544 | 6,565 | 6, 494 
Total, male and female.. 108, 134 50, 348 35, 693 16, (23 1: 3,4 059 
4 weeks ending Aug. 10,1917... 89, 329 43, 007 28, 804 14,375 “UL, 655 
Casualemployment (men only ) 168 i hak epameeas 9, 212 Loken me own ehh enna 





? Occupations are grouped according to the industry with which they are mainly connected and applicants 
are registered according to the “ work desired’’ by them. 


These tables show that during the period in the insured trades 
108,899 adults registered for work—46.681 men and 62.215 women. 
There were 85,460 vacancies reported—47,061 men, 32.881 women, 
3,960 boys, and 1,958 girls. The number of positions filled were 
68,702—31,885 men, 32,002 women, 3,091 boys, and 1,724 girls. The 
occupation groups in which the largest numbers of positions were 
filled by adults were: Ammunition and explosives, 16,530; laborers, 
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engineering, 8,511; metal machinists, 8,071; erectors, fitters, 4. 
turners, 5,017; works of construction, 3,469; laborers, building, 3.03; 


In the uninsured trades there were 108,134 registrations—30),{5¢ 
men and 77,978 women. The number of vacancies reported 
67,071—19,745 men, 30,603 women, 8,179 boys, and 8,544 girls. 1) 
total number of positions filled was 48,752—1i2,710 men. 
women, 6,565 boys, and 6,494 girls. The occupation groups in 
uninsured trades, in which the largest numbers of position- 
filled by adults were: Domestic service, 9.699; agriculture, 5.6 
conveyance of men, goods, etc., 5.244: general laborers, 3.907: co 
mercial and clerical, 2,919. 

The totals show that the number of positions filled by adult 
both the insured and the uninsured trades during the four weeks en 
ing September 7, 1917, was 23.5 per cent greater than during 
preceding four weeks. The number of positions filled by men 
22.6 per cent greater and by women 24.1 per cent greater. Much 
the largest number of women were employed in the manufacture 
ammunition and explosives and in domestic service. 

No comparison can be made of the number of registrations in ¢} 
employment exchanges of Great Britain with the number of app) 
cations for work reported by the employment offices of the United 
States, owing to the differences in method of registering appiicant- 
It is possible, however, to make «a comparison of positions filled 
the oflices in the two countries. The figures show the followings 


results: 














Ree 
| Positions filled, 
Number of l SA ee 
offices. A vera -_ A verage 
Total. per dew | por day, 
: "| each office. 
cenit | 

So sin ac nincaceke 1 382 117,454 | 4804 | 12.8 
I oa a nicswict chews dues 154 164,772 | 6, 337 41.1 





The above figures are significant in view of the fact that a very 
large percentage, if not practically all, of the employment office 
work of Great Britain is done through the free employment ex 
changes, while in the United States but a very small proportion of 
the placements is made through the public employment offices, the 
much greater proportion being handled by the private employment 
agencies. 
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pLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
AUSTRALIA. 
In report No. t; issued in June, 1917, by the labor anc industrial 
iyanch of the Australian bureau of census and statistics.’ a section 
‘< devoted to fluctuations in employment and unemployment, the 
tables presented showing the extent of unemployment in trade- 
unions, 1907 to 1916, employment index numbers in certain years 
from 1891 to 1916, unemployment in the various States of the Com- 
monwealth and in the different industries, and the causes of unem 
ployment. The extent of unemployment in trade-unions, together 
with the number and membership of the unions for which returns 
were available, and the employment index numbers are set forth in 
the following table: 





NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE-UNIONS MAKING RETURNS ANT) NUMBER 
(ND PER CENT OF UNEMPLOYED MEMBERS, 1907 TO 1916, TOGETHER WITH EMV LOY 
MENT INDEX NUMBERS,! 1909 TO 1916. 





| , f 7 


Item. 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 | 1913 1014 m5 | 1916 














Number of unions. . .| | S4 109 1e0 n4 13 5 | , 
Membership.......- 13,179 | 18,685 | 21,122 | 32,995 | 67,961 |224, 023 |251, 207 W716 [2 149 } 292, G54 
Number of tnem- | j 
at end of 
] | 
er cent of unem- i 
} | | 
aoa at end of } j 
eae | 5&7] 6.0 5.8 | 1.6 1.7 | 6) 53] 11.0] 8 | 4.7 
Emplovment index | | 
a 2) | : 988 | 990 | } 





Year 1911 taken as the base, or 1,000. 


Classified by industries the report indicates the largest amount of 
unemployment (10.6 per cent) based on returns for the last quarter 
of 1916, in the building trades, with the least unemployment (2.9 
per cent) in the industrial groups “ Clothing, hats, boots, ete..” and 

“Other land transport.” Particulars as to causes of unemployment 
are given for the fourth quarter of 1916, showing that of 19,051 re- 
ported as out of work, 15307 (80.3 per cent) were unemployed 
through lack of work, 2.211 (11.6 per cent) through sickness and 
accident, and 1,533 (8 per cent) through other causes (excluding 
persons on strike or locked out). Of the total membership of unions 
reporting for this period, namely, 278,759, 5.5 per cent were unem- 
ployed on account of lack of work. As noted in the table, the per 
cent of unemployed members of the unions reporting in 1916 was 6.7. 








' Australia. Sureau of Census and Statistics, Labour and Industrial Branch, Report 
No. 7. Prices, purchasing power of money, wages, trade-unions, unemployment, and 
general industrial conditions, 1916. Melbourne, 1917. pp. 346-352. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND LABOR EXCHANGES IN yp 


NETHERLANDS.’ 

Under a decree of September 26, 1916, a bureau of labor has jjooy 
established in the department of public works, charged wit j),.; 
iuting unemployment insurance, establishing labor exchanges. .,,( 
endeavoring to prevent unemployment and to provide unemploy jy 
benefits. The new bureau is expected to subsidize unemploymer) jy 
surance funds, special or otherwise, and to prepare a draft of sy) j), 
surance law; to develop by subsidies and other appropriate tie) 
the present system of labor exchanges and to establish interurban yj 
international relations: to establish interurban offices, and various 


central offices for compensation, whether for particular industric. oy 
for employment in general; and to prepare and enforce laws re}; 
to labor-exchange offices. 

In general the amount of subsidies permissible shall be no gre te 
than the amount of premiums paid by members of the fund. ‘The 
shall be granted in equal proportions by the State and the district 
authorities of the territory in which the fund operates. District 
thorities are not obliged to grant subsidies, but the State subsidies 
are contingent on such subsidies. 

Subsidized funds are subject to municipal supervision, and | 
member must signify his willingness, under penalty of forfeiting |\is 
right to unemployment benefits, to accept any suitable employment 
offered him. 

The fund administrators are authorized to fix the amount of |) 
fits and conditions under which they may become payable.  \o 
benefits are payable if the unemployed person has refused an oil 
of employment tendered by the public labor exchange. 

Cases of disagreement regarding the right to benefits or the |: 
terpretation of “suitable employment” are to be referred to the 
minister of public works, who, after consultation with the proper 
committee, shal] decide the question at issue. 

A consulting committee is provided for, composed of 12 members 
named by the minister, of whom 6 shall be representatives of | 
insurance funds and 6 representatives of the State and district 
authorities. 

The bureau shall establish a system of exchanges, one for ex 
of 30 districts, and group the bureaus of each commune. A centre 
exchange for each district shall be established and supported by the 
State, but the commune shall contribute in part to the expenses | 
the district offices. 


1 Bulletin du Minist@re du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale, June—July, 1917, p. 32) 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 





ACTIVITIES OF GERMAN TRADE-UNIONS. 









CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENTS OF GERMAN TRADE-UNION FEDERATIONS IN 
BERLIN, JULY 24-26, 1917. 








The presidents of the federations of German free trade-wnions 
(frete Gewerkschaften) held a three days’ conference (July 24 to 26, 
1917) in Berlin at which a large number of administrative trace 
union problems were discussed. In addition, the conference adopted 
several resolutions defining the attitude of organized labor with re- 
spect to political questions of the day which affect the interests of 
the trade-union movement. A brief summary of the proceedings of 
the conferences as reported in the Leipziger Volkszeitung’ and in 








the Vorwiirts * is here given. 

The reports of the individual presidents were very encouraging. 
They emphasized the fact that the efficient work done by the free 
trade-unions during the war has had the effect of large increases in 







membership. Former members who have been discharged from the 
army without exception rejoin their trade-union, and large numbers 
of unorganized workers are daily becoming members of free trade- 







UNIONS. 
With respect to the conclusion of peace the conference adopted the 





following resolution: 






The free trade-unions of Germany are gratified that the Reichstag through 





its resolution of July 10 has in the name of the German nation declared itself 





in favor of conclusion of peace by means of negotiations. The working popu- 





lation whose interests are represented by the free trade-unions unanimously 





approves the desire for quick termination of the war through agreement of 





the nations involved. and what is more, the workmen of Germany are more 





than ever ready and resolved to make the strongest efforts to achieve this end. 

As to the proposed internal reform of Germany the conference 
adopted the following resolution, which, as an expression of the 
mental attitude of the representatives of several million workers. 






has a claim to general consideration : 






With respect to the problem of internal political reorganization of the Ger- 
man Empire the conference of representatives of the central federations of the 





1 Leipziger Volkszeitung. Eine Konferenz der Gewerkschaftsvorstinde. Leipzig, July 
27, 1917. 

* Vorwiirts. Eine Konferenz von Vertretern der Verbandsvorstiinde. Berlin, Aug. 7, 
1917. 
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free trade-unions is of the opinion that these long-needed reforms, 
part, have been promised by the Imperial Government must net be 
any longer. 

The conference considers the establishment of a system of govertine 
harmony with the resolutions of the representatives of the people anid 


introduction of real democratic right of suffrage for the diets of all indi 
States and for all communes as the most urgent preliminary for 
internal political and economic development which alone will enable th: 


man nation to overcome the devastating effects of the war, 

The conference also expects that this internal political reorgaaization 
lead to social legislation which will guarantee to the German working cls 
full equality in economic and civie life and social elevation to unrestric: 
participation in the cultural development of the nation. 

Numerous complaints submitted to the conference by trade-unic 
in the districts of the first and sixth army corps led to the folloy 
ing resolution: 

The conference of representatives of the central federations of the 
trade-unions protests peremptorily against the orders relating to the exercise o| 
the right of association and of holding meetings issued by the commanding 
generals of the first and sixth army corps. 

These orders make it impossible for labor organizatious to fullill their 
of safeguarding the interests of workers. The orders in question infringe 
against the provisions of article 14 of the auxiliary service law (Hilfsdic: 
gesetz) and are incompatible with the assurance repeatedly given by (| 
Imperial Government that even during the continuance of martial law trac: 
unions would be granted the most far-reaching freedom of moyement. 

The conference charges the general commission to promptly take proper siep 
to the effect that the competent authorities rescind these orders. The con 
ference also declares that suspension of martial law is absolutely necessary 
order that the legally guaranteed right of association and of holding meeting 
may again be exercised undisturbedly. 

Legien, the president of the General Commission, reported on th 
subsidizing of workmen’s secretaries, strikes of workmen employed 
in the manufacture of war materials, and the attitude of the Genera! 
Commission toward such strikes, the joining of the Red Cross by the 
commission, collections for war invalids, several economic war 
problems and problems of the period of transition from a war to 
peace régime. He also discussed the regulations restricting the use 
of paper, with special consideration of their effect on the trade-union 
publications. A demand made by the president of the Mercantile 
Clerks’ Federation that the General Commission should not only 
cooperate with the Social Democratic faction of the Reichstag, but 
also with the representatives of the Independent Social Democratic 
Party was rejected by Legien. He pointed out that in the Mannheim 
agreement of the free trade-unions with the Social Democratic Party 
the unions had obligated themselves to recognize only this party and 
its representativ-s. 
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Bauer reported on problems of the auxiliary service law. He dis 
cussed eXemptions from auxiliary service, elections of auxiliary 
service committees, and the attempts of the so-called * yellow ” (non 
militant) trade-unions to get their representatives in these commit 
tees, and his experiences with the operation of the auxiliary service 
law (Wage questions, employment, and organization of aliens, em 
ployment offices, right of association, and complaints). 

The report of R. Schmidt on problems of nutrition dealt with the 
phases of the nutrition of the nation since the reduction of the bread 
ration. He expressed the conviction that the scarcity of bread and 
potatoes is largely due to the feeding to animals of supplies desig 
nated for human nutrition. He also discussed existing abuses in the 
supplying of the nation with fruits and vegetables, the measures re- 
lating to the new crops, and the regulation of the coal supply. 

Bauer made a report on the international socialistic conference in 
Stockholm, which was intended to bring about the agreement of the 
labor parties of all countries. The General Commission had sent 
three delegates to this conference. Bauer stated that, although this 
conference had not attained its object, nevertheless because of it 
foreign labor parties have been made to understand the real att 
tude and peace aims of the German Social Democratic Party and 
trade-unions. He declared that it was especially gratifying that 
the Russian workmen and soldiers’ council could be informed as 
to this attitude and peace aims and thereby could become an ia 
fluential promoter of an international agreement. The present con- 
ference authorized the General Commission to send delegates to 
further peace conferences of this kind. 

The conference discussed the sending of delegates to the interna- 
tional trade-union conference in Berne, called for October 1, 1917, 
by the Swiss Federation of Trade-unions in pursuance of a resolu- 
tion of the Stockholm conference. The conference resolved to send 
10 delegates to Berne. Seven delegates and a like number of al- 
ternate delegates were elected by the conference and the General Com- 
mission was authorized to appoint the other three delegates. The 
costs of participation in the conference were to be borne by the Gen- 
eral Commission and afterwards to be assessed on the individual 
trade-unions. A number of trade-union demands were to be sub- 
mitted to this conference in Berne and to be discussed by it. On the 
conclusion of peace these demands are to be incorporated in the peace 
treaty. The General Commission of the German free trade-unions 
has prepared a list of general demands alone. Special demands 
relating to individual trades are to be submitted to the International 
Labor Office in Basel. It is intended that to this office shall be given 
the character of an international legal institution. 
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Finally the conference approved the affiliation with the Geo).) 
Commission of the Federation of German Railroad Employee, me 
of the General Federation of German Choir Singers. The Fedoyy. 
tion of Railroad Employees may not be assessed for strike conty)|)), 
tions as its by-laws prohibit strikes as a means of enforcing |)\\4) 


demands. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF FEMALE MEMBERS OF FREE TRADE-UNIONS 


The Gewerkschaftliche Frauenzeitung reports that the effect 
trade-union propaganda among gainfully employed women and ei;|- 
is that the female membership of the free trade-unions is ) 
larger than at the outbreak of the war. On March 30, 1917, the fenis 
membership was 226,105, as compared with 221,071 on June 30, 1914. 
These figures are, however, still much below the average members})i) 
for 1913, which was 280,347. The female membership was lowest 
December 31, 1915. Since then a slow upward movement lias set i: 

The above figures for March, 1917, are, however, not very gry 
fying, if the large increase in the number of female workers emplo\ 
in industry is considered. The last enumeration showed that \ 
19 organizations the female membership is even now smaller th, 
before the outbreak of the war, while only 15 organizations have 
increased female membership. Decreases in membership, howe\ 
are, as a rule, due to economic difficulties. This is especially tri 
with respect to the organization of textile workers, which has |o- 
12,321 female members. 

The above-quoted labor paper is of the opinion that the num 
of organized female workers could be much larger, and explains thei: 
relatively small number by the fact that in the first place it is ve 
hard to induce women to join a labor organization, and, secondly. 
that few of those who do join maintain permanent membership. Thi 
latter assertion is borne out by the fact that the number of new! 
joining female members is much larger than the increase of femal 
memberships shown by the last enumeration. 

The metal workers’ organization has experienced the larges| 
increase in female membership, 2,039 new female members having 
joined the organization. In the tailors’ organization the increase o! 
the female membership was very small, notwithstanding the fac 
that the badly regulated working conditions of the trade make 
organization more necessary than in other trades. The last enumera 
tion showed for the first time a female membership in the miners’ 
federation, although a very small one, 334 female workers having 
joined. 


1 Bremer Biirger-Zeitung. Bremen, Aug. 14, 1917. 
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THE FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADE WORKERS DURING 1916. . 


Like the metal and leather industry, the building trades have 
entirely assumed the character of a war industry. Private building 
activity has been restricted since the outbreak of the war, and during 
1916 it has come to an entire standstill, with the exception of insig- 
nificant repair work. In its place large building operations for the 
war Industry are in progress in the entire country. some of them 
employing 1,000 or more workmen. All building-trade workers who 
were not called into military service found employment in these 
building operations, and consequently there has been practically no 
unemployment. 

The favorable condition of the labor market has, however, not been 
able to prevent a further decrease of the capital of the Federation 
of Building-trade Workers. Continuing conscription of members 
for service in the armed forces has made great inroads in the mem- 
bership of the federation, notwithstanding the fact that 23,677 new 
members joined the organization during 1916. At the end of 1915 
the membership of the federation was 82.983. and decreased up to the 
end of 1916 to 72,948. 

The receipts of the federation during 1916 amounted to 3,522,097 
marks ($838.259.09) and the expenditures to 4.677495 marks (S1.- 
113,243.81). A total of 2.966.434 marks ($706,011.29) was disbursed 
for benefits, of which subsidies to families of members in war service, 
umounting to 2,123,885 marks ($505,484.63), formed the largest item. 
while the remainder was expended for sickness and traveling, bene- 
fits. The administration of local unions cost 1,003,529 marks ($238.- 
839.90) and that of the central organization 140.646 marks ($33.- 
173.75). At the end of 1916 the total capital of the federation 
amounted to 15,724,123 marks ($5,742,341.27). It decreased 1.137570 
marks ($270,741.66) during the vear under review. 

Collective agreements were concluded extensively in the building 
trades. A special collective agreement was concluded for the recon- 
struction district in East Prussia which had been invaded by the 
Russian army, which increased all wages 25 pfennigs (6 cents) 
and more per hour. It established hourly wages of 85 pfennigs 
(20.2 cents) for masons and up to 20 pfennigs (4.8 cents) less 
for the various kinds of helpers, and provided for reimbursement 
of traveling costs. In addition, it contained special agreements as 
to housing and board, and medical treatment in case of accident or 
sickness. The movement for a general collective agreement was 
initiated by an invitation by the Imperial Department of the Inte- 
rior to a conference. This conference ended with the renewal of the 
national and local agreements expiring on March 31, 1916, and the 
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eranting of a high cost of living bonus of from T to IL pfe 
(1.7 to 2.6 cents) per hour. Similar bonuses were stipulated fo. 
auxiliary trades such as tile lavers, stucco workers, ete. 






GENERAL MEETING OF THE FEDERATION OF BREWERY 


WORKERS.' 


AND FLOUR 








In submitting to the general meeting of the Federation of Brey 
and Flour Mill Workers his report for the second quarter of 10(7, 
the president of this federation made the following statement : 
As a result of the legal restriction of the production of beer the sitnativ: 
the brewing industry continues to be as unfavorable as in the first quarte 


the present year. It also seems doubtful whether the supply of grain 
breweries will improve after the new harvest. In several localities the br 
eries have combined for purposes of operation. Whether this will also be do 
in Berlin has not yet been decided. So far, brewery workers in Berlin 
not reported any unemployment, 

The federation has made repeated efforts to obtain an increase of 
the high cost of living bonus from the brewers’ association. At firs 
these efforts were unsuccessful because the brewers’ association « 
clared that the present beer prices did not permit the granting of 
wage increases. The federation, however, continued tts efforts (v 
this respect and finally obtained an increase of the high cost of livine 
bonus of married workers from 12.50 to 20 marks ($2.98 to $4.76), o! 
single workers from 11 to 18.50 marks ($2.62 to $4.40), and of fema! 
workers from 6 to 12 marks ($1.43 to $2.86). The bonus for overtiinw 
work was increased from 25 to 37 pfennigs (6 to 8.8 cents) per hour. 
These increases became effective on August 10. The federation will 
make efforts to obtain like increases from breweries not affiliated with 
the brewers’ association. 

The mill workers of the Victoria Mill have demanded an increase 
of the wage and overtime rates. Their demands were in part granted 
In consideration of the fact that during the last three years the work 
ers of the mill were not allowed their contractual annual leave the 
mill agreed to compensate them for this loss of leave. 

The general meeting voted unanimously that an extra weekly con 
fribution of 10 pfennigs (2.4 cents) shall be colleeted from all 
contributory classes beginning with the fortieth contributory week. 
The president of the federation explained that such an increase of 
the contributions had become imperative, because during the present 
war the federation not only had not reduced its benefits, as many 
other trade organizatiens had done, but in some instances had even 
introduced new benefits. As the war had caused a considerable 
decrease of the membership and consequently of the revenues of tho 





ee 











1Vorwirts. Verband der Brauerei- und Miihlenarbeiter. Berlin, Aug. 17, 1917. 
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federation, the increase of the weekly contributions became abso 
intely necessary if the financial strength of the federation was to be 


maintained. 
REPORT OF THE FEDERATION OF LEATHER WORKERS FOR THE YEAR 1916.' 


According to its annual report for the year 1916, the Federation of 
Leather Workers at the beginning of 1916 had 12,900 male members 
(inclusive of members in military service) and 1,745 female members, 
or a total membership of 14.645. The membership movement of the 
federation continued to be unfavorably influenced by the long dura- 
tion of the war and the extensive conscription of members for 
military service. Inclusive of members conscripted for military 
service, the federation lost 3.060 members during the year under 
review, While the number of newly acquired members was only 1,146. 
At the close of 1916 the total membership of the federation was 
14.631 (inclusive of members in military service), of which 12,895 
were male members and 1.736 were female members. 

Unemployment in the glove industry and in the tawing and 
ianning trade has considerably decreased as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. Temporary unemployment of female workers was, 
however, reported in some instances. 

During the year under review 88 wage disputes were reported to 
the federation by local unions; 86 of these were peacefully terminated, 
while 2 ended in strikes. As a rule the workers obtained grants of 
high cost of living bonuses. In most instances, however, these bo- 
nuses were insuflicient to offset the greatly increased cost of all neces- 
sities. A total of 2,252 workers participated in the above wage dis- 
putes, which covered 80 localities and 220 establishments. Wage in- 
creases amounting to 11,695 marks ($2.783.41) per week were obtained 
for 3,967 workers, and shorter hours of labor for 50 workers. 

During 1915 no new collective agreements were concluded, those 
expiring being extended. In 1916 a total of 11 new collective agree- 
ments covering 28 establishments and 325 workers were concluded, 
while 36 agreements covering 68 establishments and 1,363 workers 
were either discontinued by notice or expired without being renewed. 
At the end of 1916 a total of 86 agreements covering 296 establish- 
ments with 7.456 workers were in force. 

The numerous conscriptions of members for military service have had 
a very unfavorable effect upon the finances of the federation. The 
total net revenues in 1916 amounted to only 206,109 marks ($49,- 
053.94). The decrease in receipts was partly offset by a decrease 
in disbursements from 220,729 marks ($52,533.50) in 1915 to 198,615 
marks ($47,271.08) in 1916. For subsidies to families of members 





1Vorwiirts. Der Lederarbeiterverband im Jahre 1916. Berlin, Aug. 28, 1917 
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in war service the federation paid out 32,668 marks (7.77 
during 1916. Since the outbreak of the war, according to the 1 
the sum of 105,283 marks ($25,057.35) has been disbursed for 
family subsidies. The net capital of the federation has incre... 
during the year from 217,666 marks ($51,804.51) to 225.246 ), 
($53,608.55). 





MEMBERSHIP OF AUSTRIAN TRADE-UNIONS DURING THE wy \): 


The “ Gewerkschaft,” the official organ of the Austrian Thy, 
union Commission (Gewerkschaftskommission), in a recent 
discussed the trade-union movement of Austria during the war. ‘1’ 
first year of the war (1914) brought the largest loss of member. 
to the Austrian trade-unions. During the second year of the 
(1915) the decrease in membership became less marked, and durije 
the third year (1916) the loss of male members was much less ¢| 
the number of members conscripted for military service during {he 
same year, while the female membership experienced an incre 
These facts are illustrated by the following table: 


i}? 


MEMBERSHIP OF AUSTRIAN TRADE-UNIONS, 1913 TO 1916, BY SEX. 








Membership. Membershi; 





ane coment Year. 
| Males. Females.’ Total. | Males. Females. ‘J 
















Ey Tae See ee | $72,216} 42,959 | 415,195 || 1915.................... 151,424 25.689 | 1 
eS eres oe eet 210, 421 30, 260 | 240,681 | 1916................-..- 138,789 | 28,148 iit 
| 


} 





As a result of the amalgamation of the federation of flour mil! 
workers with that of the brewery workers, and of the liquidation of 
the federations of the brickmakers, umbrella makers, and paper-loy 
makers, the number of central federations has been reduced from 5 
to 48. The number of independent local unions has fallen from 22 to 
91. The number of local unions affiliated with central federations 
decreased from 2.665 in 1915 to 2.346 in 1916. 





SIXTH CONGRESS OF THE HUNGARIAN TRADE-UNIONS’? 


On August 19 and 20, 1917, the trade-unions of Hungary held 
their sixth congress in Budapest. The congress ought to have con 
vened three years ago, but its convention had been deferred on ac 
count df the war. 

After receiving the report of the secretary of the central organiza 
tion the congress devoted most of its time to discussion of the great 











1 Bremer Biirger-Zeitung. Bremen, Aug. 30, 1917. 
* Bremer Biirger-Zeitung. Bremen, Sept. 3, 1917. 
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roblems ot the period of transition from a War to a peace régime, 
everal speakers stated that all the belligerent countries had granted 

organized labor a consulting voice In economic problems arising 
‘vom the war while the Hungarian Government had steadily ignored 
he working people in the formation of econemic advisory councils. 
, 4+} 


. congress adopted a program with respect to the period of transt- 


bh iit 
ion from war to peace which included the following four demands 
lnbor: (1) Payment of subsidies to all discharged soldiers until 

ie \ obtain regular employment ; (2) the procuring of Pav materials 


! 


the Government; (3) the building of workmen's dwellings by the 
fovernment, such action having become necessary on account of the 
snadstill of building activities during the war: and (4) immediate 
nauguration after conclusion of peace of extensive publie works. 
Phis program was submitted to the Trade-union Council for further 
supplementation and revision. 
The report of the secretary shows that the first two vears of the 
ar caused large decreases in the membership of the trade-unions. 
In 1914 the unions lost 55.976 members, or 52.07 per cent of the total 
membership. A further loss of 8.129 members teok place during 
(915. For 1916, however, the organizations report an increase of 
membership by 11.957 members. The secretary states that in the 
present year the membership continues to grow at the same rate as 
before the outbreak of the war. Even workmen in Government 
establishments are now joining the trade-union movement, and a con- 
siderable number of new members have been recruited in provincial 
towns Where formerly the trade-unions had never been able to gain 
a footing. The iron and metal workers’ organizations alone in- 
creased their membership by 20,000 members during half the year, 
and thousands of miners have joined the miners’ organization. As 
the result of the recent rapid increase of membership the number of 
organized workers in Hungary is now in round numbers 100,000, 
The report of the secretary makes it evident that the activities of 
the trade-unions have by no means been restricted to the acquisition 
of new members, but that the unions have been very active in safe- 
guarding the general interests of labor. They have intervened in the 
conclusion of numerous collective agreements, submitted several 
memoranda to the Government, and spent several hundred thousand 
crowns for the aid of families of members conscripted for military 
service, most of whom were in great distress, as the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment has been less generous to the families of its soldiers than 
have the governments of other belligerent countries. The secretary 
in his report regrets the fact that so far organized labor has been 
unable to obtain the enactment of a law regulating the right of asso- 
elation and of the holding of meetings. In Hungary it is at present 
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left to the arbitrary will of the authorities to permit or prohili; 




























formation of associations and the holding of meetings. 
The increased demands which the development of the trade-uni. 
have made on the Trade-union Council, the central organization, | 
to a motion that the contribution of the members to the central ores 
ization be increased. The congress adopted a resolution fixing 
contribution to the Trade-union Council at 12 hellers (2.4 cents) 
member per quarter. 





LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN AUSTRALIA. 






The general situation in regard to the trade-union movement i; 
Australia at the present time and its development since the year 
1906 are set forth in report No. 7, issued in June, 1917, by the labo: 
and industrial branch of the Australian Bureau of Census and st 
tistics.' This report shows that there were 705 unions in 1916, mo: 
than twice as many as in 1906, with a total membership of 546.555, 
or an increase of approximately 211 per cent over the estimated tota| 
membership of all unions in 1906. The increase in membership i) 
1916 over 1915 was 15,525, or 3.5 per cent.* 

The following table gives the number and the membership of trade 
unions mn Australia at the end of each year, 1906 to 1916, excep: 
1907, the membership at the end of the years 1906, 1908, 1909, 1910, 
and 1911 being estimated, since reports were not received from ai! 
unions. 





NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE-UNIONS IN AUSTRALIA AT THE END 0 
EACH YEAR 1906 TO 1916 (EXCEPT 1907), AND PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE EACH 














YEAR. 
>» PO ee Bere ee | ; oa 
Item. 1906 1908 1909 | 1910 1911 1912 | 1913 } 1914! 1915! | 1916! 
| 
. ; ail tad are 
Number of unions....... 302 378; 419) 482 573} 621) 710, 712 713} 705 
Membership .........-...- 2175, 529,2 240, 475,27 273, 461 ? 302, 119)? 364, 732/433, 224 497, 925 523, 271.528, 031/546, 55 
Percentage of increase | | | 
Guar Dreeedinig year....|........]......-. 13.7 10.5 20. 7 18.8 14.9 5.1) 0. * 
' } ! | } } 











1Members of trade-unions who had joined the expeditionary forces at the end of this year are not 
included in the membership. 
2 Estimated membership, since reports were not received from all unions. 
Of the 546,556 members at the end of 1916, 506,981, or 92.7 per 
cent, were males and 39,575, or 7.3 per cent, were females. In 1912 
und 1913 the male membership was 95.9 per cent and the female mem- 
bership 4.1 per cent of the total union membership. In 1914 the per- 













1 Australia. Bureau of Census and Statistics, Labour and Industrial Branch, Report 
No. 7. Prices, purchasing power of money, wages, trade-unions, unemployment, and 
general industrial conditions, 1916. Melbourne, 1917. pp. 339-346. 

* Members of trade-unions who had joined the expeditionary forces at the end of 1915 
and 1916 are not included in the membership of these years, 
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contages were 95.7 and 4.5, and in 1915, 94.5 and 5.5. The following 


table shows the number of unions and the membership by industrial 






croups in December, 1916: 
rou] 









UMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE-UNIONS IN AUSTRALIA, BY INDUS 
TRIAL GROUPS, DECEMBER, 1916 



































Ny ’ i 
Industrial group. kere 
Poli rT 
Wood, furniture, ete... .-- 2 | 13,020 
Engineering, metal works, et 76 | 19 vy 
Foods, drink, tobacco, etc. eo 34 4 
Clothing, hats, boots, etc. 28 “] 
Books, printing, etc aa 9 11,079 | 
Other manufacturing... .. rf. 32,119 | 
Building -. -. 2a Pee 63 36, 255 
Mining, quarries, etc.......-.-. 26 33, 515 
Railway and tramway services. 2s 75, 8O6 
| Other land transport........-. ; 2 15.719 
en ee O65 15, 8OR 
Pastoral, agricultural, ete... . : 10 37,679 
Domestic, hotels, ete - 29 9 GOT | 
| Miscellaneous. on | 






Total 






An interesting feature of the report is a table showing the number 
of male and female members of trade-unions, the estimated total num- 





ber of employees of each sex 20 years of age and over in all profes 





sions, trades, and occupations, and the percentage the former is of 





the latter. It should be pointed out that the estimated tetal number 






of employees comprises all persons (over the age specified) in receipt 





of wages or salary, as well as these unemployed: the estimate there 





fore includes a large number of adults who are either not eligible at 





all for membership in any trade-union (such as certain persons em- 





ployed in professional occupations) or who, while eligible for mem- 





bership in so far as the nature of their trade or occupation is con 





cerned, do not reside in a locality which is covered by any union em- 





bracing their particular trade or occupation. It is also proper to 





observe that the age at which persons are eligible for membership 


a 






varies in different unions. The ceisus results are classified in quin 





quennial age groups, and the sum of those in the groups 20 years of 





age and over is taken, since their average age more closely approxi 





mates the average age of admission to membership than if those in 






other groups were included. The table referred to is as follows: 







Maies 



















Number of members of unions... ... a an RE dr ta atta aes - 5OR, OSL | 39,575 
Estimated total number ot employees 20 years of age and over.. 920, 686 | 229, 118 
Percentage of m_mbers on estimated total number of employees. -- -- Stata tans 55.0 2 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 





TENDENCIES IN WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEGISLATIO: 
THE UNITED STATES. 


RY 





CARL HOOKSTADT, 


































Certain provisions of workmen’s compensation laws are 1} 
susceptible of change and revision than others. The scope oi 
acts and the partial disability schedules, for example, have un 
gone very little change since their initial enactment, while the » 
ing period and particularly the requirements as to medical service 

in a constant state of flux. Compensation commissioners are | 
always familiar with the experience and results of compensation 
laws in other States.? This unfamiliarity, together with the hui 
proneness to overvalue those things to which one has been accustom 
has led many of the commissions not only to prefer their own ty) 
of law but to consider it superior to all others. These facts are of 
especial importance, therefore, to States having under consideration 
the adoption of a compensation Jaw. The following summary shows 
some of the more important statutory changes which have occurre:| 
in the 35 States and Territories having workmen’s compensation ex 
perience.® A large majority of these changes were enacted this vex 


COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE SYSTEMS. 





There has been considerable dissatisfaction with the elective fes 
ture of compensation laws. A large proportion of employers in 
many of the 26 States having such elective laws have refused to 
accept the compensation provisions, thus depriving their employees 
of the benefits of this legislation. Notwithstanding this fact and also 

= the fact that several compensation commissions have recommended « 
change from the elective to the compulsory system, only one (Illi- 
nois) of the 26 elective compensation States has substituted the com- 

pulsory for the elective system. On the other hand, of the eight 

States in which employers were not required to insure, four (Cali- 

fornia, Illinois, Nebraska, and New Jersey) changed to a compulsory 








1 Section of a forthcoming bulletin on comparison of workmen’s compensation laws. 
2The word States in this article includes Hawaii and Porto Rico where applicable. 

§The five States which enacted compensation laws in 1917 have not been taken into 
account in the following analysis. 
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insnrance svstem. No State has established a State insurance fund 





hich was not provided for in the original compensation act nor has 





ry State abolished such a State fund after its establishment. 








SCOPE. 





The scope of the various acts, 1. e., the employments covered, has 





the whole remained quite stationary. None of the States which 





i , «1 Pie . . - 1] ) | “] . 
riginally excluded agriculture, domestic service, or nonhazardous 





dustries has later included such employments, although several 


vs in which only enumerated hazardous employments were covered 






Ve acded a rew minor employments to enumerated statutory lists. 





\mong these were the inclusion, in New York. of hotels having 50 or 





’ ~ . . . . ° . ® 
more yoowns and the repeal ol the proy isioh In Texas exemM | o@ CcOotl- 






ton ginning. Two States (Oregon and Rhode Island) sut ently 

; P . | a..oR. ’ 2 
neluded public employees after having made no provision ‘fou 
in the original acts. In one particular, however, the scope of the 





, ; ' . . oe : 
mpensation acts has been considerably 1c ased. Seventeen States 





erigimally exempted emplovers hay ing less than it stipulated number 


ot employees. Of these. three States (Texas. Wiseonsin, and 






\W voming ) have reduced the number of emplovees, and two States 
(Nebraska and Nevada) have abolished, the numerical exemption 
provision altogether. Many of the States originally exempted casual 







employments, but there is a tendency to abolish this exemption. Of 





the 13.500.000 employ ees? covered by the 35 State colInpen ation laws 





approximately 200,000, or less than 2 per cent, have been added sub- 






sequent to the initial enactment of the laws. 






WAITING PERIOD. 






The waiting period has been changed in 12 States, two (California 
and Connecticut) having made two successive changes. Of these, 10 





States? reduced the waiting period; one State (California) first in- 






creased its waiting period from one week to two weeks and then re- 
duced it 10 days; and one (Washington) increased the period from 
1} days to 8 days. In addition, several States have abolished the 






waiting period entirely in certain cases. Of these, six States 
(Louisiana, Nebraska, New York, Rhode Island, Washington, and 
Wyoming) abolished the waiting period if the disability exceeds 
stated periods, while Hawaii abolished the waiting time in partial 
disability injuries. 















i These figures are computed from the U. S. Census of Occupations of 1910: for more 
detailed information see Bulletin No. 203 of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 
64 to 72. 

“From two weeks to one week, Connecticut, Hawaii, Indiana, Kansas. Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, Nevada, and Vermont; from two weeks to ten days, Massachusetts ; from three weeks 
to two weeks, Colorado. ; 
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COMPENSATION 





SCALE. 





Some of the factors entering into the compensation scale have 
mained quite rigid while others have been relatively more suscepti. 
to change. In practically all of the States the compensation }), 
ments are based upon the wages of the injured employee, rangiyy 
generally from 50 to 663 per cent. Only six States have increase 
their original percentages. Of these, Massachusetts and Nebras\, 
increased the scale from 50 to 66% per cent; Kansas and Minnesoj. 
from 50 to 60 per cent; and Illinois and Nevada made minor increa- 
in certain cases. Eight States’ increased their weekly maximum 
compensation limits. Eight States also increased the period durin 
which compensation shall be paid. Of these, four (Massachuseit: 
Nebraska, Nevada, and Ohio) increased the period in case of deai|: 
six (Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, Texas, and Wiscou- 
sin) in case of total disability; and two (Massachusetts and Nevada) 
in case of partial disability. However, probably the most inelast 
factor of the compensation scale is the schedule for permanent pir 
tial disabilitv. Of the 28 States having such schedules only two 
(Washington and Wisconsin) have materially increased the coim- 
pensation periods or amounts; one (Wyoming) has slightly increased 
the amounts in individual cases: while one (Nebraska) has reduced 
the periods considerably. Hawaii and Nebraska have materially 
enlarged the list of injuries in the schedule without increasing the 
in certain cases. Eight States! increased their weekly maximum 
In addition, Texas increased its schedule substantially both as to 
list of injuries and compensation periods, but it also amended its law 
by providing that payments under such schedule shall be in lieu of 
all other payments, instead of in addition to all other compensation 
as formerly. 

MEDICAL SERVICE. 


The provisions as to medical service have undergone greater 
change than any other feature of the workmen’s compensation laws. 
Sixteen States* have increased the medical service originally pro 
vided, either as to maximum amounts or length of time during which: 

~. such medical service is to be furnished. In California, Connecticut, 
and Porto Rico the maximum limit has been abolished entirely, and 
employers must provide medical attendance as long as reasonably 
necessarv. Most of these increases were provided for by laws passed 
this year. States legislatures and compensation commissions seem at 

last to realize the fact that adequate medical and hospital service is 





1 Connecticut, Tllinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, and West 
Virginia. 

2 California, Connecticut. Hawaii, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Ohio, Porto Rico, Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin, 
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absolutely essential for the complete economic rehabilitation of in- 


jured workmen. There is also a tendency toward closer State sliper- 


vision over the quality of the medical service furnished by employers. 
A number of States this year authorized compensation commissions to 
approve or supervise hospitals and benefit funds naintained by ein- 
ployers. There is also a trend toward allowing the injured empleyee 
to select his own physician. For the first time in the history of the 
compensation legislation in this country employees were specifically 
viven this right this year, four States (Illinois, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Washington) amending their laws to that effect. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM. 


Nebraska is the only State which has changed its system of admin- 
istration, the former method of administration by the courts having 
been replaced by one by a compensation commissioner. The De- 
partment of Labor of New Jersey has been given limited adminis- 
trative supervision over the act in that State, and Massachusetts has 
abolished the arbitration committee system. 


SECTIONAL VARIATIONS. 


A cursory review of th. workmen's compensation laws of the sev- 
eral States brings out three significant facts. One is the absence of 
these laws in the Southern States, North Dakota being the only one 
of the remaining 111 noncompensation States not in this section of 
the country; another is the refusal of most States to be guided by 
the experience of other States: and a third fact is the inclination of 
the far Western States to strike out along new lines, as shown by the 
following facts: 

The only States which have established monopolistic State insur- 
ance systems are Nevada, Oregon, Porto Rico, Washington and 
Wyoming. The only States (Oregon, Washington and Wyo- 
ming) which have established pension systems. the amounts pre- 
sumably based upon the need of the workman or his dependents 
rather than upon loss of earning power, are in the far West. Wash- 
ington is the first and only State providing for the administration of 
medical service through local medical aid boards, patterned after 
the German system. The only laws* which provide for the main- 
tenance of hospital benefit funds to which the employee is required 
to contribute his proportionate share have been enacted by far West- 
ern States. Of the three States in which the administrative com- 
missions are authorized and have formulated elaborate schedules for 
permanent partial disabilities based as far as possible upon the 





1 Not counting the District of Columbia. 
2Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah. and Washington. 
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actual loss of earning power, two (California and Washingt« 
m the far West. And of the seven States providing a pen 
case the employer charges part of the compensation cost agaiy: 
employees, six’ are in the West. 

One regrettable fact in connection with the enactment of 
men’s compensation legislation, as already noted, is the disinclin 
of most States to be guided by the experience developed unc 
laws of other States. The type of law, including scope, com)» 
tion scale, administrative system, ete., usually adopted by a Sts 
determined generally by two factors—contiguity and the econ 
and political progressiveness of .the State. An examination o 
five State compensation laws passed in 1917 shows that the~ 
factors were most influential in determining the type of law en 
The far Western States especially have been inclined to pattern | 
laws after those adopted by contiguous States, due in part to 
fact that owing to the great distances investigating commissions 
others responsible for the enactment of the laws have found it 
pedient to acquaint themselves with the experience of the Eas 
States by personal investigation. Eventually, no doubt, all of 
States will adopt those compensation laws which shall have | 
empirically proved to be the best, but apparently it is necessary 
each State to attain this through its own experience. 








CONFLICTS OF JURISDICTION OVER INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
BETWEEN FEDERAL AND STATE AUTHORITIES. 























Report giving the genesis and activities of the Committee on Jurisdictic 


Conflicts of the I. A, 1. A. B.C, 





THE GENERAL SITUATION. 





The Federal Government has sole jurisdiction over maritime mat- 
ters. In spite of this fact, some compensation commissions and State 
courts extended the compensation provisions of their laws to em 
ployees engaged in maritime pursuits. The extension of State com 
pensation laws over this field was held to be unconstitutional by the 

“— United States Supreme Court in two admiralty cases arising i) 
New York, namely, the Southern Pacific Co. +. Jensen and the Clyc 
Steamship Co. v. Walker. These decisions deprived not only bon: 
fide seamen of any right to workmen’s compensation under Stat: 
laws but also longshoremen, stevedores, and all engaged in loading 
and unloading cargoes and repairing vessels as well. 

Before the enactment of the Federal employers’ liability law. o| 
1908, amended 1910, railroad employees injured in the course of 








1 Nevada, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
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employment could recover damages only under the common law, 
modified in some States by statute enactment. The act above referred 
to, by taking from the railroads the common-law defenses in cases 
of injury to employees engaged in interstate commerce, was a great 
tep in advance. This act. however. left without remedy all em 
lovees engaged in interstate commerce who were injured in the 
course of their employment through ho fault of the employ ino ratl- 
yond. It, of course, did not apply to employees engaged solely in 
ntrastate commerce. These latter emplovees are now included under 
the compensation laws in most of the States having such laws. 

Prior to May, 1917. the compensation commissions and courts in 
wveral States had held that in cases of injuries due to no negligence 

the part of the employing railroad the injured emploves had a 
right to elaim compensation under the State law, even though he 
ere engaged in interstate commerce. The Supreme Court, in its 
decisions of May 21, 1917. in the case of the New York Central Co. 
* Winfield and in the case of the Erie Railroad Co. v. Winfield. 
held that such an extension of the State compensation laws into the 
field of interstate commerce is unconstitutional. These decisions 
work great hardship, in that they block the Way to any recovery to 
workmen engaged in interstate commerce who are injured through 
no fault of the emploving railroad. 

The conflicts in jurisdiction between the Federal authority, on the 
one hand, and the State authorities, on the other hand, have long 
been recognized. Mr. A. J. Pillsbury, chairman of the Industrial 
Accident Commission of California, discussed these conflicts before 
the Third Annual Conference of the International Association of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards and Commissions. at Columbus, Ohio. 
April, 1916. He proposed as a solution that the Federal Congress 
enact a law abrogating the Federal Employers’ Liability Act in those 
States having workmen’s compensation laws covering railroad em- 
ployees. These conflicts in jurisdiction were made more conflicting 
and the need for some remedy made still more imperative by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of May 21. 1917, above alluded to. 
The subject was again presented in a paper prepared by Mr. Pills- 
bury at the fourth annual meeting of the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, which was 
held in Boston, Mass.. in August. 1917. Mr. John Mitchell, chairman 
of the New York State Industrial Commission, in discussing the re 
sults of the Jensen case, the Walker case, and New York Central Co. 
“. Winfield, brought out the urgent necessity of immediate action to 
relieve the serious situation, especially in reference to longshoremen 
and those engaged in loading, unloading. and repairing vessels. 
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p. 

As a result of this discussion the conference passed the folloy: 
resolution: 





Resolred, That in aeeordance with the recommendations of Chairman 4 
Pillsbury, of the [udustrial Accident Commission of the State of Califo, 
nnd Chairman Jobn Mitchell, of the Industrial Commission of the St: +, 
New York, a committee of three, to consist of Royal Meeker, A. J. Pills} 
and John Mitchell. be appointed to meet in Washington. D. C., at the enr| 
possible date, for the purpose of formulating and promoting legislation 
eliminating conflicts in jurisdiction between Federal and State authoritie. 
cases involving injuries occurring in transportation by railroad or water, o) 
the loading and unloading of cargoes, or kindred occupations. 
ADMIRALTY AND MARITIME JURISDICTION, 


The matter which first required the attention of the Committee 
Jurisdictional Conflicts was the serious situation affecting the lon: 
shoremen of the port of New York City. These workmen or their 
surviving families had been receiving compensation under the Ne 
York State workmen’s compensation law. The decision of {| 
United States Supreme Court, which declared that the longshorenie: 
were under the jurisdiction of the admiralty courts of the Unite: 
States, cut off compensation benefits from these people just at the 
time when the work of handling cargoes was of first importance t 
the proper conduct of the war. Prompt relief was necessary if 
labor troubles were to be averted and the needed force of longshore 
men kept at work. The situation at other ports was only less.critica| 
because of the smaller amounts of tonnage entering and clearing 

To consider the best ways of meeting the crisis, the Committee o: 
Jurisdictional Conflicts met for the first time on September 12, 1917, 
in the office of the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Washington. 
D. C. 

Those present were: Roval Meeker, United States Commissioner 0! 
Labor Statistics; John Mitchell, chairman of the New York State 
Industrial Commission (of the T. A. I. A. B. C. Committee on Juris 
cictional Conflicts). 

John B. Andrews, secretary of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, was present by invitation as an adviser. 

At this meeting the general lines of legislation to remedy the situa- 
tion in respect to those engaged in loading, unloading, and repairing 
vessels were agreed upon. The committee visited Hon. Hiram W. 
Johnson, of the United States Senate, and Hon. Warren Gard, of the 
United States House of Representatives, and arranged for the intro- 
duction of amendments to the Judicial Code intended to effect the 
result desired as soon as such amendments could be prepared. Ac- 
cordingly, these amendments were prepared and introduced simul- 
taneously in the House and the Senate. The sections of the Judicial 
Code with the amendments italicized are given below: 
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Clausc 3. sectir 


Third. Of all civil causes of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, saying to 
<yitors in all cases the right of a common-law remedy where the common tay 
is competent to give it, and to claimants the rights and remedies under the 

oarkmen's compensation law of any State; of all seizures on land or waters 
not within admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; of all prizes brought into the 
(Tnited States; aud of all proceedings for the condemnation of property tal 
as prize. 

Clause 3. section 


Third. Of all civil causes of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, 


suitors in all cases the right of a common-law remedy whe 
is competent to give it, and to claimants the rights and re 

orkmews conpensation law of any State. 

The amendments were passed without debate in the Senate October 
», 1917, and in the House October 5. The bill was signed by th: 
President October 6, 1917, and became a law at once. These amend 
ments give to those engaged in the loading, unloading, and repairing 
of vessels the right to accept compensation under State law in addi 


j 
tion to the right already possessed by them of suing for damages 


under the common law. This remedy is admittedly not a complete 
one, in that it gives no right of compensation for injuries received 
through no fault of the employer to citizens or those coming unde 
the jurisdiction of States having no workmen’s compensation laws. 
The only remedy open to those injured in loading, unloading, and 
repairing vessels in these States is the extremely inadequate and 
uncertain remedy afforded by the admiralty law or the common law. 
The Supreme Court decisions which deprived these employees of the 
compensation rights they had come to believe: were unquestionably 
theirs precipitated an emergency, especially among the longshoremen 
of New York City and vicinity, which required quick action. The 
legislation amending the Judicial Code seemed the only relief pos 
sible to obtain in the closing week of the crowded extraordinary 
session of Congress. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE BY RAILROAD. 


The second conference of the Committee on Jurisdictional Con- 
flicts was held in the office of Mr. John Mitchell, chairman of the 
New York State Industrial Commission, New York City, on the 
morning and afternoon of October 15 and the afternoon of October 
16. 1917. 

Those present were: Royal Meeker, United States Commissioner 
of|Labor Statistics; John Mitchell, chairman New York State In- 
dustrial Commission; A. J. Pillsbury, chairman California Indus- 
trial Accident Commission (members of the Committee on Jurisdic- 
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tional Conflicts). Robert W. Bonynge, chief counsel Ne) 
State Industrial Commission; John B. Andrews, secretary An) 
Assoviation for Labor Legislation; N. T. Dowling, of the Ly 
tive Reference Bureau of Columbia Universitv,. New York (ad) 
io the Committee on Jurisdictional Conflicts). 

A discussion was held as to the advisability of the Federal] 


~ 


gress enacting a law abrogating the federal employers’ lia! 
law in those States which have compensation laws which me 
up to a certain standard of adequacy. Mr. Pillsbury recomune 
as a tentative standard of adequacy 60 per cent of the compens: 
schedule provided under the United States employees’ compens: 
law. It was generally agreed that this standard is inadequate. 
Mitchell and Mr. Meeker felt that legislation of the kind suggesio| 
was not the most desirable solution. Therefore the question of 
advisability and feasibility of the enactment of a Federal workin, 
compensation law which would cover all interstate employees 
taken up and discussed fully. 

The question of the kind of administrative machinery w! 
should be provided in case a Federal compensation law shoul: 
enacted was also discussed. Mr. Pillsbury advocated administrat 
by State compensation commissions or other State authorities e 
powered to administer the State compensation laws, while My. 
Mitchell and Mr. Meeker were inclined to favor the creation ©| 
Federal administrative machinery. 

It was agreed by all the members of the Committee on Juris« 
tional Conflicts that before a decision could be reached as to 1 
kind of bill to be advocated there must be a conference with repr 
sentatives of the steam railroads, the railroad brotherhoods, the 
American Electric Railway Association, and the Amalgamated .\- 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America. 
The committee accordingly authorized the chairman to communicate 
with the representatives of these organizations and arrange for 2 
meeting in the early part of the week beginning October 22, 1917. 


CONFERENCE OF COMMITTEE ON JURISDICTIONAL CONFLICTS, I. A. I. A. B.C 
? WITH REPRESENTATIVES OF STEAM RAILWAYS, RAILROAD BROTHERHOODS. 
. = AND AMERICAN ELECTRIC RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, OCT. 22 AND 23, 1917 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 










First session, October 22. 


The meeting was to have convened at 10 a. m., but owing to the 
lateness of trains was not called to order until about 11 a. m. 

Those present were: Royal Meeker, United States Commissioner 
of Labor Statisties; A. J. Pillsbury, chairman, California Industrial 
Accident Commission (of the I. A. I. A. B. C. Committee on Juris- 
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ietional Conflicts) : Alfred P. Thom, general counsel Railway Exece- 
tives’ Advisory Committee; A. B. Garretson, president Order of 
Railway Conductors: r. J. MeN yamara, legislative representative 
Rrotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and wenermeay D. L. Cease, 


epresenting Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; W. N. Doak. legis- 


lative representative Brotherhood of Railroad i John N. 
Shanahan, representing American Electric Railway Association; 
B. Andrews, secretary American Association for Labor Legis 
ition: L. D. Clark, expert. United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
After some prelimimary discussion the eae asked the repre- 

-ontatives of all the organizations represent in the conference to 
incliecate the attitude of their respective ccaulainaabedia toward legis- 
lation to correct the existing confusion and conflicts in Jurisdiction 
‘ : between the Federal Crovernment on the one hand and the various 
State governments on the other hand in the fields of industrial acei- 
lent liabilitv and workmen’s compensation. 

It appeared from rs statements made by Mr. D. L. Cease, Mr. P. J. 
MeNamara, and Mr. A. B. Garretson 

That the Railway oie have taken the position of opposing 
compensation legislation of any kind: 

That the Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen have given discre- 
tionary powers to the president of their organization; 

That the Order of Railway Conductors has taken the position of 
favoring compensation of the elective type, giving the injured work- 
man a choice between remedy under the Federal employers’ liability 
law and award under his State compensation law. 

It was stated that the locomotive engineers had taken a position 
favoring a Federal compensation law to cover railway employees. 

Col. Thom said that the railroads were united in favoring a Fed- 
eral compensation law to cover all railway emplovees in all depart- 
ments on all roads carrying any interstate business. He said further 
that this Federal compensation law should be “administered lo- 
cally ’; that is. by State authorities named in the act or to be desig- 
nated rh the proper Federal authority. This local administration he 
deemed essential in order to prevent delavs and to prevent the crea- 
tion of unnecessary duplicating machinery. and. as a consequence, to 
reduce the expense of administration so that the injured workman 
would receive as nearly as possible the amount awarded as compensa- 
tion. 

The railway brotherhoods can not reconsider the action taken by 
them in regard to workmen’s compensation until their supreme bodies 
meet again, which will not be until May, 1919, and June, 1919. 

Mr. Shanahan stated that the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion was favorable to compensation legislation. In view of the fact, 
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however, that the railway brotherhoods, who are the parties yo. 
concerned, are divided on the question of compensation versus eo» 
plovers’ liability, Mr. Shanahan suggested that he be excused fpo)) 
further participation in the deliberations. 

Col. Thom was obliged to withdraw from the conference be 
adjournment. In his absence the conference considered furt! 
What action could be taken by the Committee on Jurisdictional Co) 
fiicts that would serve to keep the question alive and help formu). 
public opinion for the purpose of curing the evils suffered by 
plovees engaged in railway employment. The unwisdom of fraiiine 
au compensation bill of any kind for presentation to Congress at th, 
time was recognized by all. It could result only in arraying ¢| 
brotherhoods against each other, against the International Associ, 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, and against {! 
United States Department of Labor. Public opinion, especial! 
public opinion within the brotherhoods, must be informed and 
educated before a Federal compensation law can be pressed in Cov 
gress with any hope of success. It, therefore, does not seem wort); 
while to consider further the form and contents of a Federal wor! 
men’s compensation bill at this time. 

Before adjournment it was proposed by Dr. Andrews and Mr. 
Pillsbury that the conference consider the advisability of framing 4 
bill for presentation to Congress, giving to railway employees en 
gaged in interstate commerce the choice of remedy under the Federa| 
employers’ liability law or compensation under State laws. This 
would do for the railway employees engaged in interstate commerce 
exactly what the Johnson-Gard Act did for the longshoremen ani 
those engaged in maritime pursuits. 

The conference then adjourned to convene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, 
October 25. 

Second session—October 29. 

The conference was called to order at 10 a. m. 

Those present were: Royal Meeker, United States Commissione: 
of Labor Statistics; A. J. Pillsbury, chairman California Industria! 
Accident Commission (of the Il. A. I. A. B. C. Committee on Juris 
dictional Conflicts) ; Alfred P. Thom, general counsel Railway Exe: 
utives’ Advisory Committee; A. B. Garretson, president Order 07 
Railway Conductors; D. L. Cease, representing Brotherhood of Rail 
road Trainmen; John B. Andrews, secretary American Association 
for Labor Legislation: L. D. Clark, expert United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Mr. W. N. Doak, legislative representative of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, came in just before adjournment. 
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The Committee oli Jurisdictional Conflicts ana its acly iser’s took up 
for discussion a proposal for amending the Federal employers’ lia 





bility law so as to give employees engaged in interstate commerce by 





railroads a choice of suing under the Federal employers’ lability 





law or accepting compensation under State law. Mr. Cease thought 





that the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen would oppose the 





amendment on the ground that it provided for workmen’s compensa 





tion in case the injured employee elected it and thereby deprived him 
of his constitutional right of remedy at law. At this point Col. Thom 






arrived. When the proposal under diseussion was explained to him, 





he expressed complete and unalterable opposition to it and withdrew 





from the conference. In reply to the objections raised by Mr. Cease 





it was pointed out and agreed to by all the other members present 





that the amendment deprived no railroad employee of any rights, but 





eave him an additional right to claim compensation for injuries 





received in those cases where he would have no remedy under the 





employers’ liability law or would have a doubtful or insuflicient 
remedy. It was urged that if the matter were put in the right way 
to the railroad brotherhoods, and especially to the trainmen, they 
could have no objection to the proposed legislation, as the election of 
compensation is to be left entirely to the determination of the 
employee. 

Just before adjournment for luncheon Mr. Pillsbury suggested that 
the conference take up for consideration a Federal compensation bill 
embodying the elective feature as provided in the amendment under 










discussion. 

The conference adjourned at 12.30 p. m. to reassemble at 2 p. m., 
when Mr. John Mitchell, chairman of the New York State Industrial 
Commission, would be in attendance. 






Th ipd N¢ S800 










The conference was called to order by the chairman a little after 






2p. m. 

Those present were: Royal Meeker, United States Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics; John Mitchell, chairman, New York State In- 
dustrial Commission; A. J. Pillsbury, chairman, California Indus 
trial Accident Commission (of the lL. A. L A. B. C. Committee on 
Jurisdictional Conflicts) ; A. B. Garretson, president, Order of Rail- 
way Conductors: D. L. Cease, representing Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; W. N. Doak, legislative representative of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen; John B. Andrews, secretary, American 
Association for Labor Legislation: L. D. Clark, expert, United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Mr. Pillsbury explained that he proposed the Federal coy), 
tion bill with the elective feature added out of deference to th. 
ions of the other two members of the Committee on Jurisdjc: 
Conflicts, who had expressed themselves as favorable to a wi): 
Federal compensation act. i 

The other members of the committee objected to the conside) 
of a Federal workmen’s compensation bill at this time upo 
ground that such a measure would necessarily be opposed by the | 
lative representative and the officers of the Railroad Trainme: | 
that such opposition would inevitably defeat the measure aiid 
erate bitterness of feeling against the State compensation con 
sions and others concerned with the legislation and might 
brotherhood against brotherhood and lead to factional fights » 
the brotherhoods. No permanent good could result from such ac 
while much evil would inevitably grow out of it. It probably w: 
prevent the enactment of compensation legislation for many \ 
by forcing action upon the subject from the outside and without 
adequate preparation or understanding of the end sought. 
amendment of the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, on the o1 
hand, would result in giving to interstate railway employees the | 
to elect to take advantage of laws already on the statute books .)\\| 
ought not to arouse such opposition. This view was substantia 
concurred in by Mr. Garretson. The conference, therefore, | 
aside further consideration of a Federal compensation bill to dey ot 
the rest of the session to discussing various angles of the propos 
amendment. 

It was thought by Mr. Cease that the proposed legislation woul: 

less likely to arouse opposition on the part of the trainmen if it wer 
made a separate act instead of an amendment to the existing Federa| 
Employers’ Liability Act. After full discussion of this point it was 
decided to have the subject presented in both forms, as an amend- 
ment to the Federal Employers’ Liability Act and as a separate ac’ 
giving choice of remedies. Whether the subject should be introduce: 
into Congress as an amendment or as a separate act was left to be de 
termined after consultation with Congressmen familiar with legisla- 
= tive matters of this kind. 
/ It was suggested that if the proposal is to be submitted as an 
amendment to the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, a further 
amendment or amendments to this act should be submitted with a 
view to strengthening the act, which is a proposal to which the train- 
men have already committed themselves. 

The proposed amendment reads as follows: 


Provided further, That where by the law of any State a system of compensa- 
tion of workmen for injuries is established, and the same is applicable to eti- 
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ployees of common carriers by railroad engaged in intrastate commerce, the in- 
iured employee, or, in case of death, the person or persons entitled to benefits 
ynder such compensation law, may, at any time after the receipt of the injury 
ond before the rendering of final judgment, choose and elect to claim the bene- 
‘its and remedies provided by the compensation law of the State; and where 
such choice and election is made the provisions of this act shall not apply, 
and the rights and remedies under the compensation law of the State shall 


he exclusive. 


Below is the text of the proposed separate act which will accom- 
plish the same purpose : 


Be it enacted, etc., That where by the law of any State a system of compen- 
sation of workmen for injuries is established, and the same is applicable to em- 
ployees of common carriers by railroad engaged in intrastate commerce, it 
shall be lawful for the employees of any common carrier by railroad eugaged in 
interstate commerce injured within the State in the course of their employment 
in such commerce, or, in case of death, for the person or persons entitled to 
henefits under the compensation law of the State, at any time after the receipt 
of the injury and before the rendering of final judgment, to choose and elect 
to claim the benefits and remedies provided by the compensation law of the 
State, to be recovered in accordance with the provisions of such law: Provided, 
That nothing in this act shall be held to limit the liability of common carriers or 
impair the rights of their employees under the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act relating to the liability of common carriers by railroad to their em- 
ployees in certain cases,” approved April 22, 1908, as amended by an act ap- 
proved April 5, 1910, in any case other than where the choice and election are 
made to accept the provisions of the compensation law as above provided; but 
where such choice and election are made, the provisions of the act of April 22, 
1908, as amended April 5, 1910, shall not apply, and the rights and remedies 
under the compensation law of the State shall be exclusive. 


The desirability was recognized of obtaining more information as 

to the number and proportion of injured railway employees who 
have no remedy under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act because 
their injuries were not due to any fault of the employing railway, and 
who are not entitled to compensation under existing State law, be- 
cause they were injured while employed in interstate commerce. The 
committee agreed to collect all available information on this subject 
and to publish the same in the Montruty Review of the United States 
sureau of Labor Statistics. The committee then adjourned. 

Royat Meeker (Chairman), 

Joun Mircner, 

A. J. Pruuspury, 

Committee on Jurisdictional Conflicts, 1. A. 1. A. B.C. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN OHIO. 


As is well known, the subject of the obligation of employers to pay 
benefits to injured workmen in accordance with the provisions of 
compensation laws is one that has given rise to much vigorous dis- 
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cussion. The laws of a number of States provide for funds {¢ jy 
administered by State agencies, sometimes as an alternative means of 
procuring insurance and sometimes as the exclusive method. Refop. 
ence has already been made (see Monruiy Review of April, 1917. pp. 
552-554) to the situation as it has developed in the State of Ohyjy 


where the attempt of the State insurance commission to obtain y 
monopoly of such insurance has been strongly contested by the stock 
companies. Decisions by the supreme court of the State construing 
the law indicate that the requirements of the compensation statute as 


to scope and nature of the insurance must be strictly complied wit 
that these provisions do not repeal section 9510 of the Code, which is 
a general statement of the powers of insurance companies to \ri(e 
employers’ liability insurance; but that the act does define and lini 
the nature and extent of the contract that may be written in c:-c, 
where employers of more than five employees desire to secur 
demnity. By section 22 of the original act (codified as section 
1465-69), persons showing themselves to be of sufficient financial 
ability or credit to render certain the payment of compensation 1 
carry their own insurance without the payment of premiums into th 
State fund. It was ruled that as to such self-insurers, policies ts 
out by them to reimburse themselves must contain provisions co\e) 
ing costs of medical and surgical services and funeral expenses in 


case of death; also that where employees elect to bring suit instead 
of accepting compensation, the insurance contract should contain no 


agreement covering the hability of an employer for injuries due to 
his willful failure to comply with lawful requirements for the sat 
of employees; further, that an employer of five or more persons could 
not cbtain a contract.of indemnity on account of accidental injuries 
due to his negligence of any kind if such employer is not a con 
tributor to the State fund or has not legally exercised the option of 
carrying his own insurance under section 22 of the act. 

These rulings of the court were given in a case in which thie 
attorney general of the State brought proceedings against an insur- 
ance company whose contracts did not comply with the provisions 
of the law as indicated above, and there was judgment of ouster o! 
the company in so far as it was exercising its franchise to write in- 
surance policies contrary to these rulings. However, the operation 
of ouster was suspended for 100 days, in order to permit the company 
to conform to the determination of the court (State v. Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corporation (Jan. 31, 1917), 116 N. E. 513). 

The validity of the section of the workmen’s compensation !a\ 
authorizing self-insurance, mentioned above, was directly challenge: 
in an attempt to procure a judicial ruling that would effectually ex- 
clude insurance companies from any field of operations in the State. 
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In this case (State v. United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. (Apr. 
17, 1917), 117 N. E. 232), the company admitted that it was writing 
‘nsurance for employers who had complied with the requirements as 
to self-insurance under the compensation law but who were desirous 
of securing their own protection by insurance in a stock company. 
The company claimed that in writing such insurance it conformed 
with the requirements as to the payment of medical, surgical, and 
hospital expenses, and for funeral benefits where the injuries were 
fatal, such payments being made directly to the injured employees 
or their dependents. It also denied that its policies covered any 
liability on account of willful acts of the employers or a failure to 
observe lawful safety requirements. 

In passing upon the validity of this section, however, the court 
took the view that the matter of insurance was not involved, since 
the only point that could be considered was the nature and effect 
of the section itself. It was charged that it contravened provisions 
both of the State and Federal constitutions in denying equal pro- 
tection of the laws and making provisions not of uniform operation. 
On these points the court declared that it rested with the industrial 
commission of the State to determine the ability of the self-insuring 
employers, and to see that the law in behalf of employees was com- 
plied with in every respect by those employers no less than by those 
contributing to the State fund. The employee was, therefore, as 
fully protected in the one case as in the other, and the employer 
as fully obligated; so that no substantial favor was gained by either 
class, nor any greater burden fastened on either by reason of the 
form of classification adopted by the law. The commission was 
obligated still to exercise its duties in behalf of both employers and 
employees, whether self-insurers or contributors to the State fund, 
so that “the claim of inequality before the law is dissipated to the 
very vanishing point.” It was pointed out that the matter of the 
wisdom or unwisdom of permitting indemnity-insurance. contracts to 
survive in Ohio had no possible connection with the matter of the 
fundamental law at issue, and the law as it stood was completely 
sustained, 

It was pointed out by the court in a concluding paragraph that 
while the name of the attorney general appeared as a party to the 
proceedings attempting to overthrow the law, it was done only at 
the request of associated counsel, who were the attorneys of the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor, while the attorney genera! himself, both 
by brief and oral arguments, upheld the section as being constitu- 
tional. 

The law, as it existed when the cases which are above discussed 
arose, provided for the exemption from the requirements of making 
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contributions to the State insurance fund, not only of persons y ho 
were found financially able to carry their own insurance, but also of 
persons who maintained benefit funds or mutual associations jy ¢ 
operation with other employers for the payment of suitable benefit. 
As the law was amended by an act approved March 29, 1917. exe) 
tion from contributions to the State fund is limited to persons \\\ 
are of sufficient financial ability to render certain the payment of 
compensation benefits, “ and who do not desire to insure the payinent 
thereof or indemnify themselves against loss sustained by the direct 
payment thereof.” The maintenance of benefit funds and muti),| 
associations is, therefore, no longer an alternative privilege of | 

ployers, and it would appear that since only those who do not desire 
to insure may be exempt from membership in the State fund. the 
stock insurance companies are effectively barred from the field. 








REPORT OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARD OF 
CORRECTION. 













MONTANA—A 





In a summary of the Second Annual Report of the Indust 
Accident Board of Montana for the year ending June 30, 117, 
which appeared on page 162 of the Monrniy Review for November, 
1917, it was erroneously stated that the workmen’s compensation |:\ 
of that State “apples only to hazardous employments having five 
or more employees.” While the law applies only to employers en- 
gaged in the industries, works, occupations, or employments specified 
therein as “hazardous,” it includes all the employees of such en- 
ployers, whatever may be their number. 
























INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES. 













TREND OF ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES IN THE IRON AND 
STEEL INDUSTRY DURING THE WAR PERIOD, BY CAUSES. 
















BY CHANEY. 





LUCIAN W. 









In the Monruiy Review for November, 1917, the general trend of 
accident rates in the iron and steel industry—both fatality rates and 
rates of all accidents—was presented. There was also given the 
experience of the concerns represented classified according to the 
product which they turn out. 

In the present article the accident experience of the same establish- 
ments is considered from the standpoint of the principal groups of 
causes Which were involved. Table 1 gives in detail the frequency 
rates for these groups of causes. This table, like those in the 
November Review, is arranged by full years ending with each month 
of the period under review. The chart on page 165, plotted accord- 
ing to the percentage of change which occurred from period to 









period, projects the facts graphically. 

Considering the chart, it will be observed that in each cause group 
there is a downward trend during the depressed year of 1914, extend- 
ing into 1915, approximately to the middle of the year. From that 
point there is an upward swing for about one year. The highest 
point reached in this upward swing is in ne case as high as that 
reached in the year ending with March, 1914, which includes nine 
months of the calendar year 1913 and three months in 1914. From 
this point in 1916 there is a decline in all but two causes. “ Falls of 
worker” runs an almost uniform course, while “cranes and hoists” 
continues to rise somewhat. 

The comparative frequency of accident due to the different causes 
is indicated by their position on the chart, “handling objects and 
tools” and “falling objects” much exceeding any other group. 
For precise information regarding the amount of the differences, 
recourse must be had to Table 1. The chart is intended to present 
the rate of change and does not disclose directly the amount of 
difference. 

It should be constantly borne in mind that a rising rate is not 
simply the expression of the natural increase in number of accidents 
due to the fact that more people are exposed to the dangers of the 
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employment. When more people are employed there will natu)! ly 
be an increased number of accidents simply because of this greate) 
exposure. If this number is exactly proportional to the ineres<.| 
employment the accident rate will remain constant, neither risj)o 
nor falling. On the other hand, a rising accident rate indicates , 
greater number of accidents in proportion to the number of ))- 
ployees and means either that the industry is being conducted 

more dangerous manner or that the working force has undergo, 


t 


Lit 


modification in some way rendering them more liable to injury 
The rising rate demands the solicitous attention of the safety man jy 
order that adequate checks may be discovered and applied. The 
present compilation indicates clearly that a rising rate is not 4 
necessary accompaniment of increasing employment since toward || 
close of the period, while the employment was still rising, the acc: 
dent rate began a steady decline. 

All studies so far made point to the conclusion that the propor- 
tion of inexperienced men in the working force is the decisive factor 
in causing accident rates to rise when employment increases. No 
other factor which can be suggested is sufficiently pervasive in 
influence to produce a change of such a uniform character. It is 
found with scarcely an exception that when the proportion of in 
perienced men increases the accident frequency increases. When 
this increment of inexperience begins to slacken the rise in the rate 
slackens, and as the recruits gain experience the accident rate ma) 
even begin to fall. This relation is sufficiently well established to 
carry a very emphatic lesson to the safety man. If he is to avoi 
the rise of rates incident to recovery from industrial depression lic 
must devise means for the thorough instruction of his recruits. [le 
must find ways of saving them from the inevitable results of thei 
ignorance and lack of experience. 

Table 2 analyzes some of the cause groups into their constituent 
elements. It aiso shows that, with a single exception, the year of high 
frequency is the earliest year covered, while the low point almost 
always occurs in the years ending near the middle of the calendar 
year 1915, 

Table 3 shows the relation of the cause groups to the different 
products produced by plants. This table is chiefly important in its 
presentation of the variations in the rates of the producing companies 
due to the difference in their operations. For example, the manufac- 
ture of wire products is a typical machine-using industry, and 
naturally it has a high frequency (22.7 cases) in the operation of 
machines. In the fabrication of girders and other similar products 
large use is made of hand tools. This results in a rate in these shops 
of 28.2 cases for such tools. Other characteristic rates will be 
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observed on inspection of the table. In this table, too, the safety 

man engaged in plants of a character similar to those under con- 

sideration may find reason for careful attention. The high rates 

point to danger spots. Have each of them had the searching atten- 

tion which they deserve ? 

TabLE 1.-ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES FOR THE PRINCIPAL CAUSE GROUPS IN 
THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1913 TO 1917. 
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TABLE 2.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES BY CAUSES AND HIGH AND LOW 
TERMINATING WITH SPECIFIED MONTHS, 


— 
t 


High years. Low years. 


Cause of.accident. | : 
Terminal Terminal 
months. at months. 





Hot substances: 
Electricity ) | January, 1916. . 
Hot metal = Fe ] Juiy, 1915. 
30 | June 


. SO i.. _do 
.30 | July, 1915.. 
1 These rates are not the sums of the items, since the high and low rates show) 
items are for different years. 
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TABLE 2.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES BY CAUSES AND HIGH AND LOW y) 
TERMINATING WiTH SPECIFIED MONTHS—Concluded. 
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TaBLE 3.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES CLASSIFIED BY CAUSES AND BY SPEC! 
FIED PRODUCTS PRODUCED BY PLANTS. 
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| | 
High! Low High| Low | High Low High} Low | High} Low Hich | Low 
anal ici te year.| year. year. | year. year.| year.| year. year.) year. 
! | 
Hot substances. .........-. | $34 3.4 | 13.3 7.5 | 13.3 8.8 | 25.2 | 12.8} 15.8 8.1 ee | 2.5 
Cranes and hoists. ....-....- 32.0] 14.5| 6.5] 3.0] 5.0] 2.9] 15.4] 8.3]10.0] 6.0] 4.9] 2.5 
Falls of worker...........-- 24.4) 15.5) 15.7] 8.4] 12.3] 9.5] 18.1] 11.6] 10.7] 6.6; 6.2] 2.2 
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1 Thinen s rates are not the sums of the items, since the high and low rates show n ~ the items are for dit- 
fferent years. 
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ACCIDENTS IN THE MACHINE-BUILDING INDUSTRY. 






During the past few years there has been widespread interest iy) {}\ 
subject of industrial accidents and their prevention, and import.) 
safety campaigns have been carried on by many employers ai 
many private and public organizations. No doubt these efforts | 
been successful in reducing the huge toll of death and suffering w\)\-, 
modern industry levies upon its workers. But the effectivenes, of 
all such efforts has been seriously handicapped by the general lack of 
information regarding the prevalence, causes, and effects of acci- 
dents in the industries of the country. 

A recent report (Bulletin 216) of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics entitled “Accidents and accident preventio: 
machine building” supplies this detailed information for a large 
group of plants engaged in the building of different kinds of jy. 
chines. The character of the machines built by these plants varie 
greatly, from mammoth locomotives and ships to delicate electri 
#pparatus, but it is of interest to note that they are all of a type for 
which the war has made enormous demands. Therefore, althoug| 
the present study was made prior to the war, the information rega: 
ing accident hazards in the industry is now of particular pertinen 

A notable feature of the report is the measurement of accidents 
according to their severity. Previous studies have been chiefly con- 
cerned with the frequency of accident occurrence and have counte| 
all accidents as of the same value. A broken finger and a broken 
back have been counted alike in computing accident rates, althoug’ 
clearly the latter is immeasurably more serious. The method offer 
in this report is to measure each accident according to the resulting 
amount of time lost. ‘To do this it is‘necessary, of course, to express 
fatal and permanent injuries as well as temporary disabilities in 
terms of workdays lost. This is done by valuing a fatal injury, on 
the basis of life-insurance experience, as equivalent to the loss of 
30 years of a man’s working life, while permanent total disability | 
rated at 35 years. Other injuries are credited with lower time losses 
in proportion to their probable effect upon earning capacity. 

Late Applying this method to the accident data for the machine- 
building industry, some very interesting results are obtained. Thus. 
in the 194 plants covered by the investigation the number of acci- 
dents occurring in 1912 was 13,647, resulting in 37 deaths, 411 perma- 
nent injuries, and 13,199 temporary disabilities. This is equivalent 
to an accident-frequency rate of 118 per 1,000 full-time (300-day) 
workers and a severity rate of 5.6 days lost per worker. These rates 
may be contrasted with the experience of a representative steel plant 

during the same year, for which the frequency rate was 154 and the 
severity rate 14 days lost. Accidents in the steel plant were thus 
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only about one-third more frequent than in machine building, but 
their severity was two and one-half times as great. 

The accident hazards of the machine-building plants vary greatly 
with the character of their products. Those engaged in the making 
of locomotives have the highest severity rate—li days lost per 
and the builders of ships have the next highest—8 days lost 





worker 
per worker. 

Classifying the combined plants by departmental divisions, boiler 
shops and yard labor show by far the greatest hazards. Boiler 
shops have a frequency rate of 224 cases per 1,000 full-time (300-day ) 
workers and a severity rate of 27 days lost per 300-day worker, while 
yard labor has a frequency rate of 221 and a severity rate of 29 days 
lost. The high rates of the boiler shops are primarily the result of 
insecure trestles and scaffolding. For the excessive rates in the yard 
department responsibility rests upon the general neglect of safe loca- 
tion and construction of the transportation systems of many plants, 
coupled with lack of safety precautions and instruction. 

One of the fundamental inquiries in a study of this character is 
whether or not accidents are decreasing. A precise answer is difli- 
cult, because of the fact that very few plants had reliable accident 
records over a period of years. For one group of plants for which 
such information was obtainable for the years 1910 to 1913 the fre- 
quency rate shows no decrease, but the severity rate, after running as 
high as 6 days in 1910, 8 days in 1911, and 7 days in 1912, drops to 
3 days in 1913. This decrease may reflect the more thorough safety 
organization effected in some of these plants in 1912. The fact that 
the frequency rate shows no decline is certainly due to the more 
complete reporting of minor accidents in the later years. 

A striking method of showing the effect of a good safety system 
in accident prevention is to compare the accident rates in plants 
having with those in plants not having well-organized systems. This 
is done for three important groups of plants. In every case the 
plants not having a good safety organization show accident frequency 
rates three or four times as high as those having a well-developed 
system. 

The report presents a very careful study of the very important 
subject of accident causes. For the industry as a whole “ falling 
objects ” stands out as the most frequent cause of accidents, the fre- 
quency rate being 14 cases per 1.000 300-day workers. As measured 
by severity, “cranes and hoists” assumes first place, the severity rate 
varying from 1.2 to 2.3 days lost per 300-day worker in different 
groups of plants. 

In discussing the question of safety in the machine-building indus- 
try it is important to remember that that industry not only uses 
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machinery which needs to be safeguarded but that its work consjsj. 
of the production of machines for use in other industries. T)\e 
extent to which the machines thus manufactured will later be a sojjjc-¢ 
of danger to the workers in those other industries depends in ¢:))- 
siderable measure upon the character of their original constructioy, 
The subject of machine design—of building a machine in such a \,y 
as to offer the minimum of hazard to its future operators—t|\\). 
becomes of very great significance. This subject is covered in cv) 
siderable detail in the report. 





THE STUDY OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE IN HOSPITALS. 


BY DAVID L. EDSALL, M. D., MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL, BOSTON, 


It is always emphasized in any discussion of occupational diseases 
that we need methods of acquiring more information as to the extent 
and character of the effect upon health that occupation exerts, and 
we need to have some more accurate method of knowing how these 
things are progressing from day to day, how they are being con- 
trolled by measures that may be introduced to control them, and we 
need to know in which character of industries they are active, and 
therefore which character of industries need particularly to be con- 
trolled. ‘There are some facts known about conditions in this country 
and, of course, we have learned a great deal from what has been 
vathered abroad, but a great many, even of the facts which have been 
obtained there, have been gathered in a rather loose way. In recent 
years, and only in recent years, we have been acquiring some facts 
in regard to local conditions in America. There are some very im- 
portant ways in which information can be obtained. The physical 
examination of employees in plants where that is carried on can con- 
tribute a great deal in regard to this. For a long time, at any rate, 
that will probably be done only in the better plants, and it is par- 
ticularly in the poorer plants that we need to have conditions under 
eareful control. The study of these subjects can be very greatly 
helped by investigations such as the Public Health Service is carry- 
ing out. I have felt for years, however, that a vast amount might be 
contributed to our knowledge of industrial disease if we could use 
the experience of hospitals, the clientele of which is made up in large 
part of working people, and amounts all told to an enormous number 
of persons. If the cases which come day by day to the hospitals 
were studied and recorded with a view to determining what the re- 
lations are between their ill health and their occupations, it would 
contribute a vast amount to our knowledge, and would also be a very 
valuable factor in determining what is going on from time to time 
in industry as regards health conditions; and it would largely cover 
what the other methods of examination do not cover so well, the 
roving classes of the population that roam from one industry to 


1This paper was read at the Social Insurance Conference held in Washington, D. C., 
in December, 1916, but its publication has been delayed. The clinic described in the 
paper has recently been temporarily suspended owing to the heavy drain of the war on 
the staff of this and ether parts of the hospital. 
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another and that are particularly prone to become diseased fyoy) 
whatever they may be doing if there be danger of disease in jj. 
Those who are familiar with methods of welfare work and othe, 
things of that kind, but are not familiar with hospital — 
may be surprised to know that we can learn scarcely anything ). 

in regard to the relations of occupation to health from the rec ho of 
the great majority of hospitals. One can not learn in most hospitals 
anything in regard even to such general questions as the occurrence 
of occupational disease in its clientele or the character of occup, 
tional diseases that do occur, the main reason for that being brietly 
that it has been customary in medical records to put down very ge) 
eral terms, indeed, in regard to the occupation of the individual: 
even such general terms as “ laborer” and “ mechanic” and words of 
that kind, which when one comes to study occupational disease of 
course mean absolutely nothing. Dr. Alice Hamilton, who has i) 
vestigated a good many hospitals, told me that there were only two 
hospitals where she had been in this country in which she could ge 
any facts amounting to anything 6f any value at all in her studies of 
the conditions to which she has been giving her attention. I think 
others who have been interested in it will substantiate that statement. 

There are some reasons for this. Industry is only a part of thie 
things that one is interested in in a hospital. For those working 
on health questions in the industries themselves, the industry is the 
factor of chief interest. In a large hospital you may have a hundred 
or more doctors dealing with people in their various lines of work. 
and most of them not at all interested in any particular way in 
industry; and with such a disorganized organization as that in re 
gard to this matter, it is very apparent that it is hard to get any 
accurate facts unless some system is developed. 

I am going to show you some of our blanks indicating some 
methods we have adopted at the Massachusetts General Hospital! in 
attempting te get more system into this matter, because I thought 
it would be of interest to those who have some connection with this 
particular type of work; and the figures which I will give will indi- 
cate also upon what experience I base some very general statements. 
We have not yet facts enough, and have not been at this thing with 
our present methods long enough, to make any very detailed state- 
ments, but I can make some general statements in regard to occupa- 
tional diseases, and particularly in regard to their frequency and 
importance, that I think will be borne out by what we have already 
learned. 

In the beginning, about four years ago, we started the plan of 
having the medical students, who took most of the histories of the 
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patients entering the out-patient department, make out in the male 
medical clinic, where most cases of this kind occur, a separate and 
extra card relating to occupation, which was intended to cover the 
most likely results of industry upon health. A copy of this card 







follows: 















OCCUPATION CARD 





Mass. GENERAL HOSPITAL 


No 










Ee ee . Industry 
Present... ses alata sar wate ea Wd te te avaaseeaea ak 
ee La, Pe scab atiotsoe ‘ 














. Occupation .Length of time 










Name and address of present employer...... 





II. Description of patient’s own work,......... 






(a) Material handled.................. ews 














(b) Present working hours................ 
III. Conditions of work. Specify the following 
Extremes of heat .............. ; Of moisture 
ees lrritating fume ae Acids... 
Other poisonous substances... ..-. 
(Muscular.......... local)... general)... 






Postural... 








Strain!) General nervous General physical. 





I itis sii wininc op 
Kar 






Are fellow workmen alfected...... 


IV. 









V. Subsequent notes and reports...... 




















There was also a social worker assigned to this work who went 





over all these occupation cards. In case anything suspicious ap- 





peared upon the card she saw the patient and went carefully into 
the details of his occupation and even visited the place where he was 
employed and at times his home, and then made out a statement of 
the occupational conditions elaborated upon the plan of this card. 
The fact that in this way a considerable number of cases otherwise 
overlooked could be found was shown by our having at the end of 
18 months collected 624 cases in which there were very definite ex- 
posures to some form of occupational hazard which were apparently 
having a part in producing the disturbances of health that the patient 
showed, in most of these cases at least. That is a far larger number 
than would be found in the ordinary medical clinic when no such 
attention was given to this subject, and the following list of the 
exposures which the patients showed indicate how varied they are 
in nature in the ordinary medical clinic. 
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{1,207 exposures for 624 patients. ] 


List or Exposures. 


October, 1913—April, 1915. 





Poisons, 

Aniline dyes__ witha ehgabobictilais tp clhahds « “aa 
[a viskin Uesliinia bettie dh site 2 
EE ES A eee ee a aa ee 

ct 1 
ETE A Ee 1 
Copper te a eee DiGe 
Formalin - Sp eek Te aE Cees : 
EO ee eee aad 143 
gh EE RR a Pee CROP 2 
178 

Dust. 
Metallie _____- a 
Ee ene a ee 104 
EE 
Vegetable __ z et 
Animal __- adit acne thpisdeons OO 
ONES fannie ttinnnnes” Ee 
EES AT Oe 
263 
Shin irritants. 

Bichloride of mercury________--_ 8 
Sa siniectinmeibicbanetes <encaniniages ae 
RE al SE SR aa ee 1 
ee | ee 1 


Constant 1 


ise of water and soap 


ea eS a tne 17 
ES SOE ae 1 
ESERIES gale soi ee 14 
Liniment _____ 1 
he ae eoiek Rt DS. Oi 
eee oo tis Bl 
EP ne ee eae Oe Fee e 1 
NE EE Se RO Se 
ES ee eee See 1 
a a 1 
eke IA PE ape ion icciagh amee 5 
Pee ND. ok 2 
ES ee iii 7 
EG aaa ee eae 10 
ee 1 
II lacidlninecncisas-anseinnsas spills acgisece oakland 5 
nb cantonal oicndtasscactteap asoginn an 3 

81 
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Fumes. 
I I cine cts ies icine tran nm ° 
Ammonia —_ % ; we x 
Amylacetate ee 9 
senzine ____- cl il lil Chatelain en-anve 14 
Benszol_....._- 
Carbon monoxide _——_____ _- 11 
Lacquer —___ aeaciaiets 
EE ee ee eae ieee a 1? 
Hydrochloric acid —_- ‘ 14 
alte TS Se, NAP 98 
Potassium cyanide ____-_-_ 7 
Potassium nitrate __--____ I 
Sulphur - ADDR 6, SAP Ee j 
Sulphuric acid __________ ' { 
Wood aleohol__ a 16 
| CG 
eth, Sy a ae 3 
146 
Strains and postures. 
ee eee ae *¢ | 
General musceiar............... 36 
Postural strain ~~. ___ 118 
Kye strain ______-_-_- a i ES 
General nervous_________-_---_. D1 
ET oe a oe 
381 
Other factors. 
Anthrax —_.-- Le RS ae 1 
ee 1 
Exposure to weather________-_-__.__ 6 
ee. © 
GE TREO Se 31 
Extremes of temperature______-__ _ 33 
ET se a ra 
Irregular hours of work ~--__-- 1 
Jar of machinery oat ea 
Long hours of work________----- 6 
eS og el 4 
Metallic fragments ____________ é D 
EO EE a yaaa ee 7 
ee af | 
Vitiated atmosphere____________~ 12 
158 
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I would especially note a few points in regard to this table. In the 
first place the large number of lead cases was due to the fact that a 
~pecial study was being made of lead poisoning and a good many old 
cases of lead poisoning were included in this list, while the other 
cases were all new. I would emphasize particularly the large number 
of cases of strains and of evil results of posture. I have long been 
convinced that these are far more numerous than is customarily 
thought and are probably more common as causes of some degree of 
disturbance of health or comfort than any other effect of occupation. 
They come within the general group of fatigue effects. If we had had 
any metho of determining the existence of general fatigue with ac- 
curacy this number would undoubtedly have been much increased 
above what shows in this table. I would note also that there are a 
few things in this table, such as the four cases of the effects of a strong 
magnetic field, which were introduced not because they were proven 
but. because we were interested to see whether we could demonstrate 
the existence of such things. There are, however, very few cases on 
the list in which there was not apparent some real relation of the 
disorder of health to the occupation. The fact that there is only one 
case of irregular hours of work and only six of long hours of work 
means only that as these cases were studied there appeared in this 
group only that small number of such cases in which health was ap- 
parently actually disturbed by these factors. These factors are, of 
course, much more important than this table would indicate. 

As another indication of the great variety of sources of occupa- 
tional disturbances of health as seen in the ordinary medical clinie, 
the following table is of interest. It shows the very considerable 
variety of sources of the cases of lead poisoning. That I would em- 
phasize somewhat to medical men, as there is altogether too much 
tendency in most medical teaching and textbooks to suggest that the 
sources of occupational diseases are comparatively limited, whereas 
anyone familiar with the subject knows that they are legion. 






Wich Came LeApD HAZARDS. 





INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS FROM 





Painting: | Printing: 

House __ acts OT | ee een 1 
Carriage Miycrabolbe ge Sy Monotypist- wats) Loy 1 
la a keane 6 0 eae : 
a a a | Dts ondeancnienion i 
™ . } 

vali — "| Type foundry: 

ee: Ca ee aa ees 2 
Grinders______- ae k 
ES eee 1 | Plumbing: 

Lead factory: | Plumber ------------------ - 3 
Lead burner __. Ss puted Lk 1 Repairer... -----——----- 1 
es cee ae mire 1 | Steam fitting: 

EE eee 1 | A 1 
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Machine shop: 7 Tin-can factory: 
| ESE. 1 Bottom finisher — 

Car factory: Solderer —_ : 
ee ee Aen 1 | Jewelry factory: 

Shipyard: Bracelet maker 
ROROreR. a. =... a 1 Solderer______-~ _. 
OS ee a 1 | Silverware factory: 
TS 5 OTE TORS Silversmith. —. - 

Club: Engraving: 

Waitress __.._____" Se 1 Retoucher . Fee 

Forestry: Electrical work: 

0 EE ee ee 1 Helper ae 

Rubber factory: | Glass factory: 
a 9 | Runner 
Breaker up —___- 2 ae EA EE eit 
Vuleanizer 1 | Jron foundry: 
Calendrer_______- Pe oe 1 | PED Oe, ay a Os Se 
Laborer —___ ; 1 | Structural iron: 

Rubber-shoe factory: I 
Setter up__- ; 1 | Sheet metal: 

Shoemaker —____ 1 (SS Sd a 

Brush factory: Loom harness factory: 
SES es, eee ae 3:3 TE Le La Tea Oe en hie 





I merely point out in passing that we also, in order to exercise «5 
much influence in preventing occupational disease as we could, pre 
pared a series of slips to be given to persons exposed to certain form- 
of occupational hazards, particularly lead, of which the followin 
two are samples: 


MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
ADVICE TO PERSONS WORKING WITH LEAD. 
LEAD IS A POISON, 


I. Persons who work with lead in any form are liable to be poisoned. 

Il. Lead poisoning may be acute or chronic. 

WI. The chief symptoms of acute lead poisonong are: Loss of appetite, hens 
ache, foul breath, indigestion, constipation, and severe pain in t! 
stomach (abdomen). 

IV. Some of, the symptoms of chronic lead poisoning are: Paleness of the ski: 
headache, loss of appetite, indigestion, constipation, pains and aches in 
the muscles and joints, paralysis of wrists or feet, and convulsions ani 
unconsciousness ; but there are many other bad effects. 

V. Poisoning occurs: 

(a) By swallowing tiny particles of lead that have settled on food, or 
into the mouth ir other ways, as from the hands or tobacco. 

(b) By breathing into the mouth, or into the lungs, tiny particles of 
lead dust or fumes from melted lead. 

(c) By lead being absorbed through the skin. 
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HOW TO PREVENT LEAD POISONING. 





Personal cleanliness is of great importance, as particles of lead may stick to 

anything they touch. 

it. Always wash the face and hands before leaving the shop, and wash the face 
and hands and rinse the mouth and clean the finger nails before eating. 

(iI. The teeth should be thoroughly brushed at least once a day. 

iV. Always eat a good breakfast before beginning work. The presence of food 
in the stomach helps to prevent the lead from getting into the system 
Drink milk. 

\. Exercise in the fresh air. Walk to and from your working place if possible. 

VI. Never eat anything, or chew or smoke tobacco, while at work, because of 
the danger of getting lead into your mouth and so into your stomach. 

Vil. Have one good bowel movement each day. 

VIII. Avoid using alcohol in any form. It greatly increases the danger of lead 
poisoning and its severity. 

iX. Eat your luncheon outside the workroom, if possible. If not, eat in a part 
of the room away from the lead. 

X. Wear overalls, or a long coat, and some head covering at your work, taking 
these things off before going home. These garments should be washed 
frequently. 

XL. Be careful not to stir up any more dust that may contain lead than you can 
help. 

NIL. Persons working in the dust or fumes of lead should use a respirator, to 

avoid inhaling the poison into the lungs, 


XIIL. Follow this advice and tell others of it. 













MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL. 





FOR 





PRECAUTIONS PRINTERS. 








temember pig lead used in linotyping is softer than lead of type. Handle it 
as little as possible. i 

If. Drop pig lead carefully into melting pot. Splashings of molten lead dry 
and become lead dust. 

Ill. Do not shake crucible in order to blend molten lead better. It will blend 
of itself. 

IV. Plungers on linetype machines should never be cleaned in the workroom. 
Clean them in boxes in the open air. 

V. Avoid lead dust as much as possible when trimming and mitering or when 
sawing and routing. Wear a respirator when routing. 

VI. Graphite used for lubricating is not poisonous, but all dust is irritating to 
the lungs. 

VII. Lead dust in type cases should be removed in the open air or by means of 
a vacuum cleaner. 

VITI. Benzine and lye are skin irritants. Wear gloves when cleaning type 
with them, and carefully wash the benzine and lye from the type. 

IX. Never put type in the mouth or moisten the fingers to get better hold of 
type. 

X. Insist upon having good ventilation in the office or factory 2nd insist that 

floors should not be swept during working hours, 
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XI. Suggest to your employer that walls and ceilings of workroom, if nor op 
smooth, washable surface, should be lime washed once a year: {}\9¢ 


close-fitting floors which can be cleaned by moist methods are (esip. 
able; and that type cases should fit closely on the floor or have Joos 
high enough to brush under. 

XII. Eat a good breakfast before beginning work. Food in the stomach }ic!),. 
to prevent lead poisoning. 

XIIT. Do not eat food or use tobacco while working because of the danve 
getting lead into the mouth. 

XIV. Wash hands thoroughly with warm water and soap and rinse the mors}; 
and clean the finger nails before eating. 

XV. Have your own towel and cake of soap. 

XVI. Eat your lunch outside the workroom. 

XVII. Do not wear working clothes too long without change. 

XVIII. Hang street clothes apart from the dust of the workroom. 

XIX. Bathe frequently and brush the teeth each night. 

XX. Avoid alcohol. It increases the danger of lead poisoning. 

XXI. Have a good bowel movement each day. 

XXII. Exercise in the fresh air as much as possible. 

XXIII. Be examined by a doctor occasionally and do preventive work by kee) 
ing in good health. 


It is gratifying to note that in a cousiderable number of instance: 
the instructions on these slips were not only followed as well as pos 
sible by the workers themselves, but the gospel was spread by them 
to others with whom they were associated. In several instances the 
employers had their interest in the matter first awakened throug) 
seeing these slips, and thus first realized the element of danger anid 
the possibility of preventing it. We have had a number of opportu- 
nities of offering employers advice as to preventing trouble, which 
advice, in some instances at least, has been followed. I would note 
also in regard to the precautions for printers that they were re- 
quested by the printers themselves, who heard that we had made 
similar slips for other persons, especially lead workers, and who 
wished to have this help in protecting themselves. The printers’ 
union printed this slip and distributed it among the members and 
in their journal advised printers at large throughout the country 
to follow such precautions. 

After having tried this system for some time, it became apparent 
that there were two main needs. In the first place, that in spite 
of the relatively large number of cases we were getting actually a 
much smaller number than we believed could be secured by more 
satisfactory means. This method depended to too great an extent 
upon having the cases referred to the social worker by the physi- 
cians in the clinic, most of whom were not interested in the matter, 
or upon the histories taken by unskilled persons who in spite of 
a form to follow probably overlooked a good many cases; and fur- 
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thermore we wished to cover all the cases entering all divisions of the 
out-patient department so far as possible. In the second place, it 
seemed necessary, in order to have a critical decision whether the 
evident hazard was directly related to the disturbance of health, 
that this decision should be made by a medical man with special 
knowledge and training in occupational disease. Since the early 
part of the year we have had established the following system. 
Owing to the generosity of a friend of the hospital a salary has been 
provided for a medical fellow in industrial disease and money for 
some other necessary expenses in conducting a special industrial 
clinic. The following system then has been put in force: In the 
first place all patients now admitted to the out-patient department 
have on their admission blank a statement not only of the industry 
in which they are engaged, but their actual occupation in that indus- 
trv; in other words, their individual job. The patient passes from 
the admission desk to a social worker, whose duty it is to look over 
this statement of occupation and in case there is anything suspi- 
cious in the occupation to mark that patient’s card in such a way 
that he must go to the industrial clinic, which now exists as a sepa- 
rate clinic,’ before he leaves the hospital; in other words, we do not 
depend upon references from other clinics, but take everyone who 
seems likely to yield anything. ‘This social worker is trained in com- 
prehension of industrial hazards to some extent, but also has a list 
at hand indicating the kinds of patients that must always be referred 
io the industrial clinic as showing some definite possible hazard and 
another list from which,some are sent according to the conditions 


as mentioned. These two lists follow: 





INDUSTRIAL CLINIC. 


MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL, 


















SEND ALL 





Abdominal pain with possibility of lead. 

Ammunition workers. 

Brass foundrymen. 

Bronze workers. 

Buffers, grinders, polishers, filers. 

Chemical workers (with germicides, insecticides, fertilizers, paint, powder, fire- 
works, etec.). 

Chippers (rivet cutters). 

Cigar makers. 

Comb and celluloid workers. 

Decorative and structural-iron workers, if lead, 

Dyers and dye grinders. 

EKlectroplaters. 


———— 








1The industrial clinic has been discontinued since this paper was read. 
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Glass blowers, mixers, polishers, bevelers. 

(;ranite, other stonecutters. 

Lead workers, burners, smelters, grinders, 

Metal refiners. 

Painters (house, ship, sign, carriage, automobile. Varnishers, enaniwejors 
bronzers, ¢'aziers). 

Paper and pulp-mill workers. 

lumbers, ship fitters, steam fitters. 

Pneumatic tool handlers. 

Pottery and enamel-ware workers. 

Printing trade, if hand compositors, stone men, linotypers, menetypers. sx; 
typers, electrotypers, lithographers. 

Riveters and helders on. 

Roofers, sheet-lead workers. 

Rubber workers, except packers, truckmen, stitchers, or clerks, 

Sealers (paint). 

Shoe workers (except those cases with no apparent relation between occuna- 
tion and illness which can be conveniently interviewed at the desk). 

Tannery and leather workers. 

Telephone operators. 

‘Temperers, hardeners, annealers. 

Textile workers, cotton, silk, wool, (See note under shoe workers. ) 

Tinsmiths, sheet-metal workers, if solderers, 

Tobaceo workers. 


INDUSTRIAL CLINIC, 
MASSACHUSETTS GeENeRAT Hosprra. 
SEND 


Automobile chauffeurs, garage men if nervous or physical strain. Ask for dizzi- 
ness, headache in re gas-engine exhaust. 

Barbers, if possibly occupational. 

brewers, if working about vats, refrigerating plants. 

sutchers, abattoir workers, if possibly occupational. 

Carpenters, if presenting dermatosis, or of occupational comp. interest. 

Candy workers, if dippers, or with skin lesions, or gastric history, or specia 
occupational interest. 

Cold-storage workers, as in fruit and fish warehouses. Alternation with hea 
or general temperature. 

Cordage, jute workers, if work is dusty or productive of small injuries. 

Farmers, if accustomed to using insect sprays (lead arsenate), etc. 

Foundrymen, if brass molders; also core makers. 

Garment workers, if operating footpower machines. Inquire regarding dust, 
ventilation, new dyes, ete. 

Junk handlers, if handling lead, babbit, etc.: also rubber scrap. 

Longshoremen, only if marked effect of strain or injury from nature of goods 
handled. 

Machinists,*if industrial hazard seems to be related to illness. Determine kind 
of machine used (turret lathe, punch press, etc.). Metal handled. Use of oil 
and kind (especially lard oil on lathes). Ask if any form of lead is used. 

Plasterers, if attitudinal strain, ete. Ask regarding salamanders (charcoal 
heaters), dizziness, headaches, etc., if heaters are used. 
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Railroad accidents, only if severe. Inquire regarding nature of accident. Send 
if of special interest or importance. 

S:enographers, if any evidence of fatigue effect. 

Stokers and firemen, also coal passers, if story of high heat. 

Tailors, if history of shoulder pain, or if of special interest. Do not send 
phthisis suspects. 

Telegraphers, if any evidence of fatigue effects. 

Upholsterers, mattress workers, if work is said to be dusty. 

Watchmakers, if fine work, jewel setters, etc. Lye strain. Evidence of height- 
ened nervous state. 

[N GENERAL, ho children, unless illegally employed ; no domestics or housewives. 
No bakers, dressmakers, electricians, fishermen, hotel workers, as bell boys, 
porters, or waiters; no lumbermen, peddlers, or pick-and-shovel laborers. 

Ix GENERAL, send all cases of special industrial interest. 

lo NOT SEND Critically ill patients, those in marked distress, or chair or cruteh 
cises ubless very important. Such may be interviewed at the clinic to which 
they were originally destined, 

The difference between this method of securing the cases and the 
old method is-at once shown in the fact that now from 20 to 30 or 
more patients a day are sent to the industrial clinic, and a year will 
vield at the present rate more than 5,000 cases, perhaps many more. 
Indeed, so many cases are now sent that it is impossible with our 
present staff to investigate all of them with great accuracy. They 
are, however, examined and questioned individually in a rapid way, 
and if anything of actual interest appears the case is investigated in 
careful detail by the staff of the industrial clinic. This elinie is in 
charge of Dr. Wade Wright, who has had some vears’ training in 
industrial disease and who devotes his whole time to the work in the 
clinic, to visiting places of employment, and to special research in 
occupational disense. He also visits the cases in the wards in which 
any interesting occupational hazard appears and frequently clears up 
for us situations that could not be comprehended without a careful 
investigation of the industrial side of the case. There is also a 
special social worker in the clinic, Miss Bradfield, who devotes her 
time to this work, helping in the work in the clinie and also making 
visits frequently to factories and investigating the home conditions 
of these patients whenever it seems desirable. When completely 
investigated, then,-a patient will have had an elaborate industrial 
history made out, a special physical examination directed toward 
bringing out any of the suspected effects of the industry, and a 
social investigation of his home conditions, ete. 

The following four card records are taken from the actual history 
of a case to show how this is done. The names of the patient, em- 
ployers, etc., have been deliberately altered, otherwise the record is a 
bona fide one, The first two indicate the front and back of the 
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medical industrial card, the third is simply an extension of this. 4 
the fourth is the special record of the social worker. 





MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HosprIraL 


INDUSTRIAL CLINIC 


Name John Angelo Age 26 Ss. Industrial Clinie No. 41 
Address 43 Staniford St., Boston, Mass. Flight /st O. P. D. No. 298-781 


House No. FE M 295-406 
8.8. D. No. 10406 
Date referred May 30,1516 Adm.— Clinic MM Dr. Gerald Blake 
Born in Italy Mother born in Jtaly Lmmigrated 1/3 yrs. ago Mass. /? yrs. 
First work Water boy, railroad construction Age began 12, in Italy. 
Name and address of interested person Vincenzo Giardini, 107 North St., Bostou 








(friend) 
Industrial data: ; 
) - 
Employer—Address. Industry. Dept. Process —oag 
1 Pres. Jas. Donnell, Tunnel. Construction. Muck man. 8d. 
26 & C Sts., So. Boston. 
2 Prev. Star Choc. Co., Candy Mfg. Cold R’m. Packer’s helper. 24 y. | 
417 Elm St., Roxbury. 
3 Prev. Various employers. Pick and 6m. 
Boston. shovel work. 
Total time in present industry 8 days. Apr. 24- May 2, 1916. (See note 1) 
Hours 8 7a.mto3p.m. Lunch period? hour Overtime (see note 2) Regu- 
larity | 
Wages, piecework $2.50 day Week Overtime rate 40 ¢. per h. 
Open, union shop open Number men in plant 6/0 In department 40. | 
Trade-unions None Local Asst. per Benefit for weeks 
Insurance, kind None Asst. per Benefit for weeks 
Employees insured under W.C. A. Yes Carrier Amer. Cas. & 
Liab. Co. } 
Employee’s service No Yes (see notes) 
Social Medical Safety work 
Unemployment Present illness Quit work 4 w.ago 
Cause | 
| 
* Front—over). 






= 


men 
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HAZARDS 


Druist Nowe 
Type and source Amount Prevention Respirators 


ITumidity water, concrete, muck moderate i amount 


Source Moderate I. xceesive Dryness 
Dhumination electric fairly 
Method Adequate Harmful 
Ve iilation by <« ym pressed air, delivered at he wing, erhaust through locks 
Odors Fumes liffeet Open windows Fans 
Heat and cold variable heavy clothing yes (see Note 4) 
lremperature Safeguards Heat and cold alternating 
cod - -_ 
- — - - 
Fatigue (see Note 
Heavy work Longe hours Monotonous movements Faulty posture Constant standing 
\ ibration k Vestrain Vo 
Infections none 
Material handled Transmission Small ries 
Poisons? ‘‘smoke’’ from dynamite used in blasting compressed air 
Kind Worker, ignorant, careles Precautions 
Dangerous Machinery air locks! (see Note ¢ 
Why How controlled Safety devices 
Plant and personal hygiene tn change house: 18 ye 
Building construction Lockers She 
good good no 
Washing facilities Toilet facilities Lunch facilities 
city yes Alcoholism fostered by nearby saloons 
Water supply Source Palatabl Accessible 


HTot cottce furnished in change house and at work. 


Note 1. 13yin U.S. A.,6m water boy, 9m polished marble, 5m bamboo shop, 4m 
painting iron beds, ly teamster, ice wagon, 6m coal miner Penna., 9m gencral laborer 
in Pittsburgh steel mill, chest crushed by fall of load of wire from travelling crane 
safety work), 3m white lead wks., lead colic. 2m coal miner Penna 


(no 
Note 2. On &h shirt, Shrs. reckoned at heading, 2500 ft., 15 min. walk from heading 
Diagnosis 

Caisson disease? Psycho neurosis. 

Acute mastoiditis, left. Operated. 

Otitis media chronica. sin. 


| Back—over.] 
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MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HoOspImTraL 


INDUSTRIAL CLINIC 


Name John Angelo Industrial Clinic No. 


Overtime every day. With gauge pressure 28 lbs., worked 94h three times, 
twice, 10h twice. No lunch recess. 

Note 3. Two physicians provided by employer, 1 to eramine applicants, 1 to 
treat injuries. Pt. not examined before admission to tunnel. 

Note 4. Heat during period of compression in air lock, copious and free per- 
spiration while working, many workmen stripped to waist. Extreme « 
on decompression, heavy coats usually worn. 

Note 5. Almost continuous heary work for 8h, under 25-28 lbs. gauge pressure 

Note 6. Compression in from 2 to 3 minutes, decom pression in from 7 to 19 
min. determined by size of nipple in exhaust valve. Lock tenders unin- 
telligent, mere guards. One lock to each of two tubes, cylindrical, 6120 f1., 
hold about 40 men. Many men left tube by muck lock with 2-3 min. decom- 
pression, pt. did not. Pt. admitted from Eye and Ear post oper. Hist 
of daily nose bleeds while on tunnel job. After 6d bled from left car whili 
in lock. Cont'd on job 2d. Rep’t'd to nurse, saw no doctor; in bed 2d. 
Rep’t'd to doctor again. Rec'd to Eye and Ear. 

Cpit. Painin chest. Pain in head, dizziness. Gencral weakness. 


” 


For med. record over. 


MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL Hosprrar 
SOCTAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
INDUSTRIAL CLINIC 


Name John Angelo Date May 30,1918 Age 26 S.M.W.D. Industrial Clin- 
ic No. 41 
Address {3 Staniford Street, Boston, Mass. Flight Ist = O.P.D. No. 298-78! 


S.S. D. No. 10146 
ree House No. E 14295206 
Home conditions 


Tenement 5 $3.00 mo. as lodger 
House, tenement Rooms Rent Environment 
Poor toilet facilities Sleeps in rooin with 4 other lodgers, windows shut 
Sanitation Sleeping facilities Number in room 
9? miles Street car @ 60 ¢ per week: 
Distance from work How covered Supplementary work 


Deeply worried because unable tosend money todependent parents in Italy 
Worries 
}Hlousehold 
Members—kin—age Patient boards with family of four, two children. Nine 
lodgers 
Patient's parents, both over 70, in Italy, supported by Pt. and his brother. This 
brother killed one month ago in war. Pt. has brother-in-law in this country. 
Finances 
$15.00 per weck none under W. C. A. only 
Family earnings Savings Insurance 
Case followed by O. P. D. and House Social Service. After discharge from 
M.G. H. entered Eye & Ear, from whick discharged against advice. Settled 
case with liability insurance company for $1,200, receiving $150 in cash, 
balance forwarded by Italian consul to Italy. Patient left for Italy the day 
he settled case. 
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That is the method adopted since the early part of the year in the 
attempt to get a more accurate idea of the number and character of 
‘he cases with which we are dealing. The difference is this, that 
whereas before in 18 months we got 624 cases we now get every day 
from 20 to 30 cases, and about 40 per cent of those cases show all 
the way from some slight result to severe results of their occupation. 
\s already stated, at the present rate we shall be getting 5,000 or 
more records a year of individuals who have hazards in their occu- 
pations, and at the present rate of progress about 40 per cent of them 
vill show in their occupation something that is affecting their health 
unfavorably. 

Take a very concrete thing, which is clearly the result of occupa- 
tion, and is always a good index of the results you are getting in the 
study of occupations in general, namely, lead poisoning. In the five 
year's just preceding the adoption of any special methods of study 
of this matter we had 146 cases of lead poisoning in the records of 
the hospital. At the rate that we are going now, with the special 
method of rooting out those cases, we are getting cases of lead pois- 
oning at the rate of about 150 a year in the same clinic and under 
about the same conditions of chentele. The fact that the symptoms 
are due to lead poisoning is proved, if there is any doubt about it. by 
an eXamination of the exeretions, showing that the individual is 
excreting lead. It is fair to believe that we are probably seeing at 
the hospital at least three or four times the number of cases of lead 
poisoning that would be caught by the ordinary method. This and 
our other results would make me take some exception to one remark 
of Prof. Willard Fisher, that industrial diseases are not very com- 
mon. I think these records show that they are not in the least 
incommon, and cases are coming in all the time in which there is 
an effect on health from occupations, and a very considerable number 
of cases that are definitely entirely due to occupation, like lead 
poisoning and cases of that kind. 

Now, occupational effects upon health (as against specific occupa- 
tional disease) are as varied as industry itself, almost. I do not mean 
to go into that in detail. But there are one or two things in relation 
to that particular point that I should like to speak of, and especially 
in their bearing upon the chief interest of this conference. In the 
first place, I think one can fairly say as to such things as lead poison 
ing, and other things that are clearly and definitely due to occupa- 
tion, and about which no honest and sane man can have any doubt, 
that, as Prof. Fisher stated, there is no reason in justice why such 
things should not be subject to compensation, just as much as an in 
jury that an individual suffers from an accident. Compensation for 
industrial diseases is, it seems to me, on precisely the same basis as 
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compensation for industrial accidents, so far as justice is conce ed. 
There is a considerable number of such cases, and they are quite as 
much in need of compensation as cases of industrial accident 4) 
oftentimes more in need of compensation, because the workers 4) 
likely to be hit harder by the thing and to be hurt longer. 

On the other hand, I think there is an element of distinct canopy 
in the question of compensation for industrial disease. While it does 
not change my opinion at all that compensation ought to be given for 
industrial disease, as is done now in Massachusetts, I think, on the 
other hand, we must recognize the fact that in dealing with oceu)a- 
tional disease there are a great many cases which will or will not je 
included in that class, depending entirely upon personal opinion anid 
not upen a consensus of opinion. There is this difference bet weey 
occupational disease and industrial accidents. An accident is clear], 
and undeniably an accident. There is ne question about it. You cay 
demonstrate that it is an accident and that the accident caused the 
result. When you are dealing with occupational diseases, individu! 
opinions will vary a great deal in individual cases, and it seems to me 
that it will be necessary to adopt some clearer way of telling whic!) 
of these things can fairly be imposed upon industry and which can 
not be imposed upon industry. Otherwise there is the possibility of 
letting in pretty nearly everything in the way of disturbed hea!t)) 
that may occur in any and all occupations. If there is no dividing 
line drawn, I can see no place where you can stop short of the point 
of saying that almost all disturbed health that occurs in industrie- 
might be considered to be subject to compensation. That question has 
come up very decidedly in some of the conferences that I have hai 
with the Industrial Accident Board of Massachusetts. Indeed, the 
rulings of the court there last year showed that they saw clearly some 
such possibility, and that if it was not to be met the law must. be 
changed. 

I believe we need to have trained persons who are in the employ 
of the State, and not merely getting fees from the State from tin: 
to time, so that their interest and study are devoted to this thing 
and they are in an unbiased position. We need to have traine« 
medical men, as they have in England, for example, to give th 
deciding opinion in these matters, otherwise medical opinions wil! 
vary from A to Z. I have in mind one exceedingly important case. 
A very important opinion was given by a medical man who had no 
training in industrial disease, and training in industrial disease is 
as necessary as training in surgery or any other technical matters 
if an opinion is to be reliable. This man gave an opinion in favor of 
a man whom I saw afterwards, and who I am sure never had any 
occupational condition at all; and yet that opinion had an extraor- 
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dinary wide legal and economic influence as a precedent. On the 
other hand, I have repeatedly seen medical men decide that cases 
were not occupational diseases although they were clearly so. I think 
one of the most important things is to have trained persons making 
the decision in cases about which there is any doubt. 

Now, in regard to the large number of cases in which there is a 
cood deal of doubt as to whether the industry is responsible, or, at 
any rate, doubt as to how far it is responsible, I do not believe that 
a large proportion of them can ever be given compensation without 
burdening industry so that it can not carry them. I think those 
will have to be covered in some other way. There are questions, for 
instance, like that of fatigue, which is, I think, probably the most 
common and the most important bad effect of occupation on the 
individual. The figures of Dr. Wright, who is in-charge of our 
clinic, show that fatigue is probably the largest element we deal 
with. Yet it isa very hard element to prove in most individual cases. 
These cases and various other kinds will have to be covered in some 
other way, and, all told, these constitute the vast bulk. It seems to 
me our experience in occupational disease confirms the opinion gained 
from other sources, that probably the best available way that we 
have to cover these things is by something that spreads out over all 
industry and is aided by the State—that is, by health insurance or 
something like it. 





AN INDUSTRIAL CLINIC. 
BY WADE WRIGHT, M. D., HEAP OF THE INDUSTRIAL CLINIC, MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL HOSPITAL. 

The first organized effort to study industrial disease in the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital was made in 1913, when a social worker, 
Miss Susan Holton, began the work in the out-patient department, 
assisted by volunteers. To her were referred by the visiting physi- 
clans such cases as they considered of industrial interest or im- 
portance. 

The pioneer work of Miss Holton was admirably carried on by 
Miss Alice Sinclair until 1916, and in all about a thousand records 
were made. But excellent as the industrial and social histories were, 
in but rare and exceptional instances could such histories taken by 
the earlier plan be closely linked with a thorough clinical study of 
the case. The physicians were usually almost wholly out of touch 
with the industrial conditions and occupational hazards involved, and 
the social worker of course knew little medicine. 

In March, 1916, the industrial clinic was opened in the out- 
patient department of the hospital, its staff eventually consisting of 
one full-time salaried physician, a full-time salaried industrial-social 
worker, a secretary, and a number of volunteer social workers. A 
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worker was placed each morning at a table before which passe: 
“admitting line” of new patients, with authority to select there: 
any and all patients whom she considered suitable cases for s; 
in the industrial clinic, in view of the hazards of their occupation, 
or the complaints which brought them to the hospital. A selected 
case was diverted temporarily from the clinic to which it was ovigi- 
nally assigned by the admitting officer, as, for example, to the | 
medical or the throat clinic, and the patient and his record appeave| 
instead in the industrial clinic. 











































Patients were selected, with few exceptions, upon the basis of | 
dustry or trade process without relation to the particular aili 
or complaint presented. Reference lists (revised from time to time) 
of industries and trade processes in this locality which were kino 
or suspected to be injurious to health were furnished to the vo! 
teer worker, who soon acquired much skill in quickly question 
the persons passing before her and thereby determining the corre 
ness of statements as to “industry,” “occupation,” and “ period o 


I= 


time therein employed,” already typewritten by a clerk upon 
h ading of the patient’s record eard, and in choosing proper Cases t 
send to the industrial elinie. 


Thus all the new cases taken in by the out-patient department we 
sifted by a trained worker of the clinic, the reference Lists in great 
measure aiding her to secure the cases. (For these lists, see }: 
ceding article, by Dr. Edsall.) 

In addition to cases received from this source, cases were refer: 
for study to the clinic from the other clinics of the out-patient « 
partment, from the pay-consultation clinic, and from the wards 
the hospital. 

In one year, March; 1916, to March, 1917, 5.121 cases were receive: 
of which about 5,000 were from the out-patient department, to whic! 
department during a corresponding period 32.122 new patients we: 
admitted. Of the 5121 cases, 4.250 were male and 841 female. 

It was hot to be expected that all cases studied would present evi- 
dence of a relation between the hazards of industry and the patient. 
ill health. Hence many patients were dismissed from the industria! 
clinic after brief questioning and examination to continue in the 
clinic to which they were originally designated. In each case, how 
ever, an effort was made to secure a brief record on a standard ° 
by 5 inch index ecard, noting the patient’s name, address, industry, 
trade process, employer, and duration of employment, with possibly 
a note of previous employment and some comment upon the indus 

trial or medical aspects of the case. This card was then dated and 
filed by the patient’s serial out-patient department number. Later 
the diagnosis and other important data were secured from the 
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INDUSTRIES AND TRADE 





| Total 
in trade 
| group. 


Industry and trade 

process. tespl- 
ratory. 
i 


Root and shoe (195 
establishments. 





baer 116 | 34 
Vampers, ete....... 196 | 37 
Lasters, ete. .... 17 34 
Bettom fixers, etc. 22 2 
Ironers, etc.......- 44 4 


Miscellaneous. . - - - 


Total. err 








Miscellaneous... .. 


Cotton (104) establish- 


ments. 
Carders, etc. ...... ‘ 21 6 
Spinners, etc... .... 77 | 11 
, eee 91 | il 
Miscellaneous. ...... 14 


a 


Woolen (51) establish- 


ments. | 
Carders, ete. ........ 30 | 5 
Spinners, etc... .. ze 85 16 
\ ae 110 15 


of cases of lead poisoning. 
der immediate care of the physicians of other clinics. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of cases among the several trade 
processes of the industries represented, with a rough classification of 
This table has no exact 


Rubber (4°) establish- | j 

ments. 
Mixers, ete... ... 32 | 6 
Spreaders ....... , 19 | 2 
CRics ss <<. 24 7 
Stitchers........ : 36 9 
Cementers....... 106 19 | 


relation to occupational disease. 
industries that furnish most patients to this hospital. 


PROCESSES, 
CLINIC, MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


} Gastro- 
} intes- 
tinal. | 


the nature of the medical cenditions found. 
It gives chiefly an indication of the 


WHO 


WERE 


SENT 


in a general way the industrial source of our clientele. 


} isease condition. 


Strains.| Skin. 


t 13 | 
9 28 | 
14 j1 
2 3 
Ss ’ 
35 


2 

I l 
_2 ere eee 
3 l 





ft er 
4 2 
6 2 
4 5 








But 
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Pht his-, Tuber- 


ulosis. 





patient's medica! record and added to the industrial clinie card. 
(For samples of these cards, see preceeding article, by Dr. Edsall.) 

[f a patient upon first questioning or examination seemed to war- 
rant more thorough study, a more detailed record was made upon 
special forms and a more thorough examination instituted. 

When the industrial clinic was opened no patients were treated 
therein, but after some months a special assignment was made to it 
Otherwise the patients were placed un- 


Their illness 


was often not occupational, but the table is of interest in showing 


TaBLE 1.—DISEASE CONDITIONS FOUND AMONG EMPLOYEES IN CERTAIN SPECIFIED 
INDUSTRIAL 
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Considering the above industrial data relating to employijen; 
‘alone, several points of interest are found. Of the leading industyjc. 
of Massachusetts, the shoe industry furnished 1,006 cases, co) 
from 195 establishments; the rubber industry, 393 cases from 4s os. 
tablishments; the woolen industry, 366 cases from 51 establishments: 
and the cotton industry, 279 cases from 104 establishments. A stijdy 
of the distribution of cases among various employers has furnis)ed 
much valuable and suggestive material upon which to base const ric. 
tive advance in factory hygiene. It was noted, for example, that ono 
establishment was the source of an overwhelming majority of cases jn 
its industrial group, a majority not proportionate to the relative 
size of the factory. This establishment also maintains a very large 
dispensary at its plant, and this means that they have more illness 
there than our figures would indicate. 

It is too early to go into great detail, but in more direct relation to 
occupational disease the following facts are important: 

In the first year of the clinic 466 cases were observed in which 
there was apparent definite relation of a patient’s disease or disability 
and the hazards incident to that patient’s work; in many more cases 
it was suggested. There were 91 cases of “ occupational strain.” 
usually from faulty posture at work, often associated with excessive 
fatigue, but rather indefinitely distinguished from the group of “ oc- 
cupational neuroses,” numbering 22 cases. This latter group was 
of special interest because of the variety of processes represented, 
including among others cigar makers, piano students, a telephone 
operator, a seamstress, and a cloth cutter. These cases were particu 
larly interesting because of the psychic element often involved, thi 
difficulty in treatment, and the probability that many so-called new 
roses have a very real pathological condition as their cause. For 
example, the cervical hypertrophic arthritis sometimes found in cigar 
makers may possibly explain their so-called neuroses on a pathologi 
sal basis. 

There were 56 cases in which the respiratory tract was affected 
and 54 cases of industrial dermatoses, exclusive of anthrax, of 
which there were 18 cases. Nineteen persons were affected by 
naphtha fumes, usually in the chronic form. There were 12 cases 
of caisson disease, none very acute, 148 cases of lead poisoning, and 
46 cases in the group of miscellaneous diagnoses. 

These patients were studied with the primary purpose that through 
an accurate knowledge of etiological and contributory factors they 
might be adequately treated and advised. In addition to the benefit 
to the patients themselves there was no little gain of knowledge to 
the hospital staff. A keen and growing interest has been manifested 
in the varied problems of industrial diseases. 


ng 
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LEAD POISONING. 


Special attention has been given to lead poisoning because it can be 
died more accurately and definitely than can at present most other 
-ommon industrial diseases, and it provides an excellent index of 
what special study of these diseases accomplishes as against the 
usual method of caring for them simply asthe general run of cases are 
carved for. 

In a period of five years before the industrial clinic was estab- 
lished 147 cases were diagnosed as lead poisoning in the various 
departments of the hospital. In the first year of the industrial clinie 
148 eases of lead poisoning were diagnosed. ‘This diagnosis was in 
every ease based upon such evidence as a lead line, tippling of the red 
blood cells, lead in the stools or urine, or in both, coupled with ade 
quate clinical evidence, and in almost all cases with a history of ex- 
posure to lead in some form. ‘The series of cases, tabulated according 
to industry and trade process, is shown in Table 2. 


raBLE 2.—CASES OF LEAD POISONING DIAGNOSED DURING FIRST YEAR OF INDUS- 
TRIAL CLINIC, MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL, BY OCCUPATIONS 


los ; 
inters: Lead and lead oxide worke1 ( . 
ree Cees 6 Smelters.......... ay > 2 
Carriage and auto.... ; a) 
i 2 Total... .. 6 
ee ee I 
isa ee 1 |) Plumbers... ' 8 
SS ee aa l 
ae l Printers: 
CMP éeeus l Stereotyper..... ; } 
~ —~— Compositors (3 males, 1 female)... 4 
Total..... 6S ressmen and helpers..... 2 
= : Lithograph ae I 
Shipyard: Bundle boy (knitting mill)........ i 
oo. I Photo-engraver ... nee l 
Plussber........ I Linot yper.. I 
aS nnet we l 
Boiler maker............ waksbah died ‘ac I Total..... , i} 
SS aa l 
OR ee 3 Miscellaneous: 
Heater boy...... l Tinsmiths...... } 
Storage batter, 1 
aa sl : , . 9 Structural iron ee I 
Machine shop, Pb temperer... I 
Navy yard: Farmer (spraying)... | 
Painter ee “d . ; _ l Insect powder makers 2 
Ee ee ey : 3 Bearings painter.... ; I 
Riveter......... te ee 1 Tube polisher . I 
Tae we i Chalk sifter....... I 
Chipper and calker, .. 1 Carpenter . I 
- Blacksmith’s helper I 
3 y 
= | 14 
tubber workers: 
Mixers and helpers.................- 6 | Nonindustrial: 
Calenderers and helpers........... = 2 FROUSOWI VES. 250 cccse ccs 2 
CF ESSE eee or 1 Foundrymen......... Poi we cntnsets 2 
ere r j Comdiy WORM... oi <...606.... 1 
See eg eee eee ¥ 1 Pick and shovel laborer. ... l 
— Cordage (sisal seeder eecsce | 
Ee eee imal 11 Shoe worker......... I 
= Barber. ... . ; I 
Brass foundrymen !................- ae 4 Machinist ...... l 
Lead and lead oxide workers: Total..... eee he 10 
ae eyecare I 
Cgpeienes StetpGr....... .0000-.020--- l Grand total......... 148 
? 


Packers and helpers. ............-- -| - 


1 Workers with light brass. 
25413°—17——_13 [1261] 
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Table 8 shows the number of cases of lead poisoning obser, 
relation to the number of persons from the same trade group. 
posed to lead but in whom no satisfactory evidence of lead poise 






TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF WORKERS OF SPECIFIED O¢ 


HOSPIT 


BE POISONED BY LEAD, AND NUMBER EXPOSED TO BUT NOT FOUND 


Lead oxide and smelting. .........._-- 


Workers with compounded rulyher inchided because of cases of bead } 


| 
| Average 
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i Exeleding nonindustrial cases. 


Ocenpation or industry. ee yearin 
ai trade. 
_ 

ation cats ha did din on | 36.58 | 14.17 
5 sa nhl | 3444 | 10.60 
Ship and navy yards......| 31.87 | 8. 74 
Rubber workers...........| 37.80 4.19 
Lead and lead exide....... | 3416 4, 23 
Brass foundry. ............ | 44, 66 9. 08 
a ee 32. 14 13. 88 
Nonindustrial............. 44.12 | 13.58 
Miscellaneous.............. { 35.57 | 8. 12 
ee sa 36.47 ; 19.12 


Pois 
| by lead. 











‘CUPATIONS BEFORE Ix 
\L, WHO WERE Foun: 


oned Total 


ee — 


68 | 217 
i tid 
16 54 
it ino 
th t 
{ 9 
s {2 
Ww | is 
14 | 135 











14s | 706 


oning found among su 


Of the group of 148 cases of lead poisoning, 145 were males and 3 
females; 25 were native born, 106 foreign born, 17 not specified 
This is a larger proportion of foreign born than is shown in thi 
hospital at large, and suggests a possible relation of the poisoniny 
to ignorance of dangers, though not to the ignerance of wholly w 
skilled workmen, for most of the individuals poisoned were of th: 
skilled or semiskilled class. The average age, average number o| 
years in the trade, and average duration of symptoms. when figures 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE AGE, YEARS IN THE TRADE, AND DURATION OF SYMPTOMS © 
148 LEAD POISONED WORKERS BEFORE INDUSTRIAL CLINIC OF MASSACHUSET" 
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Symptoms, 


The most common symptom was low abdominal pain, almost always 
associated with constipation. In but 6 cases was there diarrhea. 
Loss of appetite was often an early though seldom the earliest of e@as- 
trointestinal symptoms. Nausea and vomiting were not infrequent. 

Indefinite pain in the lower lumbar and sacro-iliac regions was 
very often described, as well as pain in the arms and legs. most fre- 
quently in the thighs, and seldom in the joints. 

Weakness of one or both wrists, notably of the group of extensor 
muscles, Was second in frequency only to colic. but a complete wrist 
drop was seen in but 5 cases. 

An interesting symptom observed in several cases, which was 
most bad enough of itself to bring two of the patients to the hos 
pital, was pain in the external condyle of the humerus, closely local- 
zed, on pressure, to an area about 2 centimeters in diameter. [Et may 
be recalled that it is to this bony eminence that most of the extensor 
muscles of the forearm are attached, and the pain is possibly to be es 
plained by this circumstance. 

A lead line was observed in 78 cases. lt was not aly Lvs distin- 
vuishable at a distance, but definite when viewed closely with a lens. 
A measure of much value in searching for a lead line was the cautious 
rubbing of the edge and surface of the suspected giun with a piece of 
cauze, avoiding if possible the bleeding so frequent with the gums of 
l-kept and pyorrheic mouths. In a number of instances when little 
or no evidence of a lead line was apparent at the edge of the gum, 
even on careful examination, when a tab of gum was everted and the 
surface normally in contact with a tooth was exposed, it was found 
to be thickly set with blue-black markings similar to those of a 
typical lead Itne. 

Pallor, weakness, and loss of weight were frequently observed and 
in many cases insomnia, headache, and vertigo. Partial loss of mem 
ory. attacks of unconsciousness, and a variety of mimor mental dis- 
turbances were noted in several cases. 

Owing to the lack of a technical assisiant no systematic eflort was 
made to study the blood of all cases. Of those cases whose blood was 
examined, a basophilic stippling of the red cells was usually found. 

In doubtful cases or for the purpose of checking up treatment the 
chemical analysis of urine and stools was of great value. The analy- 
ses were usually called for only in questionable cases because of the 
time and expense involved. They were made in the chemical labo- 
ratories of the hospital under the direction of Dr. Willy Denis. 

In the eases cited lead was found in the urine 28 times and in the 
stools 44 times. For each set of analyses 2 quarts of urine and 
Ll pint of stools were required. No quantitative determinations 
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were made. Inasmuch as lead has been found in a patient’s speci;eys 
for months, has then disappeared and reappeared, the patient |yojyo 
under treatment and free from exposure to lead during the ei). 
period, there seemed little reason for employing quantitative tes 
the clinical studies. 

Table 5 shows the findings in 238 analyses of specimens from 
pected cases, 126 analyses of urine, 112 of stools. 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER AND RESULT OF ANALYSES OF URINE AND STOOLS OF SUSPECT rp 
CASES OF LEAD POISONING AMONG WORKERS BEFORE INDUSTRIAL CLINIC, M (ss \. 
CHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
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Urine. Stools. 
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Positive. Negative. | Positive. | Negative. 
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1 Analysis not made. 


Of the 238 analyses, 97 were positive, 141 negative, thus offering 
negative evidence as a check upon the accuracy of the method. 

It is important to note that in 22 cases lead was found in the stools 
but not in the urine, and that in but one instance were these finding: 
reversed and lead found in the urine but not in the stools. The ex 
amination of the urine alone, as so often recommended in the study 
of lead poisoning would in these 22 cases have been most misleading. 


7reatment. 





The treatment of lead poisoning was surprisingly satisfactory. I 
was of course essential that the source of lead be found if possible. 
that it might be avoided by the patient, although not all of our 
patients could or would give up their hazardous trades or even ob- 
serve caution. The first step in treatment was, painstakingly and 
in untechnical words, to inform the patient how he could be and 
probably was poisoned, how he could get rid of the lead, and the 
evil consequences of his failure to do so. He was then given ex- 
plicit instructions regarding his eliminative treatment; which as a 
routine involved large doses of Epsom salts and a decided increase 
of fluids taken. Due regard for the difficulties of such treatment for 
a man at work had to be observed, and the orders were tempered to 
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meet the needs of the individual or to avoid conflict with the treat- 
ment of any other ailment or complication. It was usual that after 
iwo weeks of obedience to directions a patient was able to report to 
the elinie that there was distinct improvement, freedom from pain 
and constipation, from pain in the back or the extremities, improve- 
ment of the appetite, loss of headaches, and a steady gain in weight. 
Potassium iodide was seldom used, and no evidence was observed to 
how that it was of material benefit when employed. 

The conduct of the cases was much simplified through the follow- 
np system of the industrial clinic, by which a delinquent patient was 
kept reminded of the necessity for continued visits to the hospital. 
and also by the fact that when the patient returned he would be seen 
upon each visit by the same physician, who the patient felt knew 
about him and his job, and who possibly had even visited his place 
of employment and knew his boss. 

Cases in which there were social complications and certain prob- 
lems relating to workingmen’s compensation were referred to the 
«linie social worker for investigation and disposition—by her alone 
or in cooperation with other agencies. 

All of the clinic staff endeavored to familiarize themselves with 
local industrial conditions through frequent visits to factories and 
other industrial establishments, where they rarely encounter other 
than ready cooperation and a real interest in the problems of in- 
dustrial diseases and industrial hygiene. 

Special mention should be made of the earnest and enthusiastic 
work of Miss Helen Bradfield, social worker of the clinic; Miss Ruth 
Ensign, clinie secretary; and Miss Cecilia Markel, volunteer social] 
worker; while to Dr. Richard C. Cabot, and Dr. David L. Edsall, 
of the staff of the Massachusetts General Hospital, and to Miss Ida 
M. Cannon, chief of social service, the fullest credit for the progress 
of the clinic should be given, for its existence and growth have been 
the result of their broad vision, sympathetic understanding, and wise 
ouidance, 

Because of conditions arising out of the present state of war, the 
industrial clinic has been temporarily suspended. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS IN THE SAFE HANDLING OF TRINITRO- 
TOLUOL. 


BY J. W. SCHERESCHEWSKY, SURGEON, UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH & 


The great reduction in individual efficiency, the lost time, the ill 
health, and the sometimes fatal results due to chronic poisoning from 
the nitro and amido compounds of benzol and toluol in general, and 
trinitrotoluol in particular, are now so well known, and the danger 
of the oceurrence of cases of such poisoning in the tremendously 
developed munitions industry is so manifest, that there can be little 
doubt that attempts will be made by all firms engaged in handling 
such poisons to safeguard their workers from chronic poisoning. 

The safe handling of trinitrotoluol, however, can not be accom- 
plished by the will to prevent poisoning alone. Potsonous com- 
pounds like trinitrotoluol can only be handled with safety to the 
workers concerned provided strict attention be paid to a considera- 
ble number of details, each of which is perhaps but a small compo- 
nent factor in the defense, the integrity of which, nevertheless, 
depends upon its unbroken front. This paper, therefore, is an 
attempt to summarize the practical means for securing effective pre- 
vention of poisoning by trinitrotolvol. 

Channels of poisoning.—lIt is well known that trinitrotoluol, like 
many of the other nitro and amido coal-tar compounds, is readily 
absorbed through the skin. The next mportant avenue of absorp- 
tion is the respiratory tract. Trinitrotoluol is absorbed with much 
more difficulty through the mucous membrane of the intestinal tract. 
The main channel of excretion is probably the urinary tract, although 
it is possible that a certain amount may also be excreted through 
the intestines. 

Like all other poisons, there is a minimum toxic dose, which varies 
according to the susceptibility of the individual. As long as the 
amount absorbed remains beneath these limits symptoms will not be 
observed. While it is well-nigh impossible to prevent completely 
the absorption of trinitrotcluol whenever this substance is handled, 
nevertheless it is quite practicable, by attention to the points pres- 
ently to be discussed, to keep this absorption well below the mint- 
mum toxic dose, except, perhaps, in the case of susceptible persons. 

The following remarks are confined solely to the processes involved 
in the loading of shells with trinitrotoluol, for the reason that its 





tT. 


1 Read before the section on industrial hygiene of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., Oct. 18, 1917. 
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manufacture is mainly confined to a few firms, whereas loading py oe. 
esses are likely to be carried on by any manufacturer possessine {}). 
requisite facilities, which, after all, are rather simple. For this vox. 
son the number of workers involved in loading operations is }; 
to be very much greater than that concerned in the manufacture of 
this substance. Besides this, long contact with the production of 
other poisonous nitrated benzol products should have given mz 
facturers of trinitrotoluol the requisite experience to enable they) (. 
handle the manufacture of this substance with safety to the work«y. 
concerned. In addition to this, in the manufacture of trinitroto|))0)}. 
except at the final sieving and packing operations, the substance 
handled either in closed containers or in a moist condition, un 
which circumstances the risk of poisoning is very greatly reduc 
In loading operations, on the other hand, there is constant op)) 
tunity for nearly everyone connected with such work to become | 
subject of chronic poisoning through either the fumes or the di- 
ef this substance. 
PRECAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED. 


If it is desired to reduce to a minimum the risk of poisoning wii 
trinitrotoluol, attention must be paid to certain details under { 
following general headings: 

1. Planning and construction of workrooms. 

(a) Separation of processes. 
(6) Conveyor systems. 

2. Methods and processes employed. 

3. Sanitary precautions on the part of the workers. 

4, Hours of labor. 

5. Medical supervision. 

Planning and construction of workrooms.—The planning and co) 
struction of buildings used for handling irinitrotoluol can eith: 
greatly simplify or complicate the problem of its safe handling. 
There is no doubt that great advantage, so far as both productio: 
and safety to the health are concerned, is derived from correct loca 
tion of buildings in relation to each other, the general principle being 
that these should permit continuous routing of the raw materials so 
that at no point will there be any crosses in the route of the produc 
as it proceeds from the raw to the finished state. This permits tli 
complete segregation of one stage in the process of loading from 
another, and prevents the exposure of one set of workers to hazard- 
derived from a process with which they have nothing to do. 

Type of buildings——The type of buildings in which a dangerous 
substance like TNT is handled has also much to do with the facility 
with which sanitary conditions may be obtained. All such build: 
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ings should be long, narrow, and of one story. Such construction 
lends itself readily to the installation of the conveyor system and 
methods of progressive assembly; abundant natural ventilation is 
readily furnished because of cross currents of air through opposite 
openings. Moreover, monitors in roofs in conjunction with the side 
openings will operate more effectively than similar installations in 
rooms Which are approximately square. Another favorable charac 
teristic of a long and narrow construction, which aids in the main 
tenance of sanitary conditions, is the abundant natural illumination 
afforded. This not only facilitates the work, thus preventing un- 
necessary splashing and spills, but a well-lighted condition in a work 
room reveals accumulations of dust and dirt which otherwise lurk 
unnoticed. 

Separation of process —A fundamental tenet in all hazardous 
processes 1s that the only persons exposed to the particular hazard 
should be the group of workers involved. The long narrow construc- 
tion of buildings renders the segregation of various processes easy 
by the use of cross partitions. With the square building, this is much 
more difficult to secure. Such partitions cut off needed light; the 
ereater length makes them expensive to erect; the necessity for using 
all the floor area either renders their erection impracticable, or, if 
erected, disturbs the routing of the material. 

Conveyor systems.—There can be no question that a properly in- 
stalled conveyor system greatly facilitates the safe handling of trini- 
trotoluol in loading operations, because handling the substance in the 
shells is reduced to a minimum. Again, as previously pointed out, 
such conveyor systems are much more readily installed in long nar- 
row buildings than in square buildings. 

Methods and processes involved.—There are two general ways in 
which the explosive is introduced into the empty shell. The pow- 
dered trinitrotoluol may either be pressed into the shell by power 
presses, or poured into the shell in a molten condition. 

The former process is used mainly for loading large shells, which 
of course are used in much less quantities than small shells, in mili- 
tary operations. Moreover, presses are installed in heavy concrete 
compartments to guard against the effects of possible explosions. 
Very simple precautions are all that are needed to prevent any escape 
of dust in handling the powdered trinitrotoluol prior to pressing the 
charge. 

In the average loading plant, however, we find that the charge is 
usually placed in the shell by pouring it in in a molten condition. 
Because of the ease with which poisoning may occur when handling 
melted trinitrotoluol, the following deals especially with the methods 
for rendering such handling safe. 
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Precautions in melting trinétrotoluol—The melting of trinity, | , 
toluol is carried on, as a general rule, in large iron kettles heate: |), 
steam coils. Such melting kettles should be installed in a sepa 
compartment, provided with abundant natural ventilation, thro 


opposite openings, a monitor roof, and mechanical exhaust jn the t 
neighborhood of each kettle. Such kettles should be preferably broad 

and somewhat shallow in form, rather than narrow and deep. The | 
kettles should be covered in, and provided with an exhaust pipe jy 

which a gentle upward draft is maintained by mechanical meaus, 

that at all times a slight negative pressure exists in the kettles. 1 

prevents the escape of trinitretoluol fumes into the air of the meli ij 

room. The heat should be applied to the lower portion of the ketily 

rather than uniformily over its area. This brings about the melting 

of the charge from below upward, so that the trinitrotoluol at ihe 

top is distinctly at a lower temperature than that at the bottom. [y 

this way the amount of fumes which must be gotten rid of by the 

exhaust is substantially less, Attention should also be paid to | 
temperature maintained in the kettles, so that this is not unnecessarily 

high. The application of too great a degree of heat in melting not 

only increases the less by evaporation of valuable material, but 
also increases greatly the amount of fumes which may be presen 
in the air of the melting room. 

In charging the kettles with fresh trinitrotoluol attention shoul) 
be paid to the prevention-of dust. The aperture in the kettle should 
be provided with a lip to prevent spilling of the powder. A remo) 
able hopper fitting tightly into the aperture would also assist great!) 
ia the prevention of unnecessary dust. The installation of perma 
nent hoppers above each melting kettle, provided with a cut-off, also 
merits consideration, as a large quantity of the explosive could be 
placed in the hopper at one time, and then gradually added in smal! 
quantities to the melting kettle as needed. In this way the exposure 
to trinitrotoluo] dust would be reduced to a minimum. 

Casting —After the trinitrotoluol has been melted in the kettle, it 
is usually drawn off in tubs, in which it cools, while being continu 
ously agitated until near the point of solidification, whereupon it is 
poured into the shells. The purpose of the agitation is to secure 
uniform and more rapid cooling of the melted preduct. Very often 
this agitation of the melted trinitrotoluol is carried on by the use of 
wooden hand paddles by workers who sit continuously at these tubs, 
doing nothing else. Obviously this is extremely hazardous, as the 
trinitrotoluol is constantly above the temperature at which vola- 
tilization takes place. Where this process of hand agitation is car- 
ried on an attempt is usually made to reduce the risk of poisoning 
by the installation of exhaust hocds over the tubs. Personal obser- 
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rations, however, have led to the conclusion that hand agitation of 
melted trinitrotoluol can never be made safe; that the only permis- 
ible method is the use of mechanical agitators over hooded tubs. 
All workers seen engaged in the hand agitation of melted trinitro- 
toluol have presented a uniformly bad appearance. 

Pouriig in the shells. 
first consists in arranging a large number of shells in racks on the 


Two methods are in general use. The 





pouring floor. The pourer takes a considerable quantity of melted 
trinitrotoluol in a spouted container, and walks along the rows of 
shells filling each one as he comes to it. This method is inherently 
bad. In order to fill an adequate number of shells at one pouring, 
the pouring container is large, and when full, necessarily heavy. 
This leads to awkwardness and imaccuracy in pouring the charges, 
especially in the first shells, thus causing numerous splashes of the 
trinitrotoluol on the exterior of the shells, the floor of the casting 
room, the shell racks, and the person of the pourer. In _ plants 
where this method of pouring is carried out, the writer has seen 
thick inerustations of trinitrotoluol on all the localities mentioned, 
the overalls of the pourers especially being fairly caked with tri- 
nitrotoluol. Such methods not only greatly increase the risk of 
poisoning, but are wasteful of valuable material. Such wasteful 
methods, however, spring originally from poor design of buildings, 
as this is about the only practicable method in workrooms of square 
construction. 

The only casting method which should be considered is the one in 
which the shells are placed in racks on a conveyor and passed before 
the pourer, who is stationed at the cooling kettle. There is no 
danger in this position to the pourer if the cooling kettle is ade 
quately hooded with exhaust ventilation and provided with a me- 
chanical agitator. Ii is needless to say that the charge in the cooling 
kettle should be conveyed by gravity from the melting kettle above, 
the opening in the cooling kettle being situated in its lower part, 
so as to avoid splashing of trinitrotoluol while the charge is running 
in. The proximity of the pourer to the cooling kettle permits the 
use of a smal! pouring ladle. This enables the charge to be accurately 
poured into the shell, because of the light weight handled. 

Avoiding splashes on exterior of shell.—It is evident that all splash- 
ing of the explosive on the exterior of the shell should be avoided. 
Such splashieg is not only wasteful of material, but increases the risk 
of poisoning in subsequent handling, as naturally all such deposits 
must subsequently be scraped off. Such splashing on the exterior 
of the shell may be reduced to a minimum by the use of the conveyor 
system and a small pouring ladle. As an additional precaution, 
however, the adapters, which are screwed into the shell orifice to 
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protect the screw threads of the shell from being clogged with nie|teq 
trinitrotoluol, and also to hold the spout through which the charco j 
introduced into the interior of the shell, should be provided wii|, , 
perforated square of tin or stiff paraflined cardboard, slipped oye) 
the spout to catch any splashes which would otherwise be depos (od 
on the exterior of the shell. With careful work it is quite possi))le 
to pour charges into shells without any splashing of the exteyjoy. 
Wherever such methods are used the personal appearance of t)) os. 
engaged in pouring is all the evidence that is required to convince 
the observer of the superiority of such methods. 

Recessing the charge.—After casting, the charge is recessed for {|e 
reception of the “booster charge” of a more sensitive explosive. 
required for the detonation of trinitrotoluol. The end of the chapoc 
must also be surfaced. This is usually accomplished in special «yi|| 
presses. In drilling out the charge, naturally considerable dus 
produced from the boring. There is also danger of a possille 
“blowing” of the charge. For this reason the recessing of sic) 
charges should be carried on in completely inclosed compartments. 
provided with doors which may be automatically opened and close, 
and with the provision of some holder or jig to hold the shell in t’ 
drill press. When carried on under such conditions, workers opera! 
ing these drilling machines are exposed only to a minimum extent 
to any danger of poisoning. 

The remainder of the operations concerned consist mainly 
blowing out dust remaining after the boring, inspecting the shells. 
introducing “booster charges,” capping the shell for shipment. an! 
painting the exterior when this is required by the specifications. 

After casting and recessing the charge the degree to which work 
are exposed to trinitrotoluol poisoning will depend upon the car 
with which these processes have been carried out, such subsequer 
exposure being due for the most part to scraping off deposjts from tl 
exterior of the shell and cleaning out the screw threads in the nos 
or base of the shell, according to its type, from any trinitrotoluo! 
which may be adherent. The quantities of the poison involved ar 
naturally dependent upon the care which has been employed in th 
foregoing operations. 

Additional operations which bring the workers in contact wit! 
trinitrotoluol consist in the recovery of trinitrotoluol which adhere- 
to adapters and casting spouts, and the squares of tin or pasteboar« 
which may have been used to catch splashes during pouring. Be 
sides this, dust from the floor of workrooms and from borings i- 
gathered up for recovery. Charges must also be recovered from 
shells which have failed to pass the inspection. Such recovery is 
simple and may be carried out safely by simple melting operations 
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in appropriate melting apparatus, in which the general principles 
described in the primary melting of trinitrotoluol are complied 
with. There is no doubt that the recovery of trinitrotoluol from 
«weepings, Which is usually attended to by ordinary laborers, is 
frequently accompanied by poisoning, as such employees are usually 
the least intelligent in the plant and are likely to be careless. Due 
attention, however, to the loading methods previously described 
reduces such need for sweeping to a minimum. Whatever sweeping 
is necessary should be done by moist. methods, all sweepings being 
deposited in fiber or tin paper-lined boxes, with close-fitting covers. 
The collection of dust from boring machines in tin or fiber boxes 
provided with a tight-fitting lid, which may be closed subsequently. 
will also reduce exposure to a minimum. If tin boxes are used these 
should be paper lined. 

Sanitary precautions on the part of the workers.—A lively sense of 
the poisonous qualities of trinitrotoluol and the will to prevent 
poisoning by the requisite cooperation with the management are 
necessary on the part of all the workers. This means that all workers 
should receive instructions from the plant officials as to the methods 
by which trinitrotoluo] poisoning may be avoided. These consist 
obviously in reducing personal contact with the fumes and dust of 
this substance to a minimum. There is no evidence that females 
are more susceptible than males, but the young of both sexes are 
likely to be highly susceptible. For this reason persons less than 
21 years of age should not be emploved in processes in which the 
worker is brought into contact with trinitrotoluol. 

A complete suit of overalls, fitting closely at the neck, wrists, 
and ankles, gloves, and a cap covering the hair should be worn by 
all the workers. Men should keep their hair short and be clean 
shaven. The overalls should be provided with drawstrings at the 
neck, wrists, and ankles. The wristband of the overalls should be 
pulled over the glove gauntlet, and a snug fit secured by the use 
of a drawstring. Overalls should be laundered weekly. There 
should also be provided change and locker rooms with lockers or 
other facilities of such nature that the street and working garments 
do not come in contact with each other or with those of others. 

The eating of lunches in workrooms and keeping of food in work- 
rooms should be rigidly prohibited. Comphance with this rule is 
best secured by providing attractive and commodious eating rooms 
for the use of the workers. 

The workers should be especially instructed concerning the value 
of scrupulous bodily and oral cleanliness as a prevention of trini- 
trotoluol poisoning. The hands and face should be thoroughly 
washed and the mouth rinsed out before eating. and a full shower 
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bath taken at the close of the day's work. Preper facilities fv, 
should be furnished. The teeth should be brushed twice daily \ it) 
a soft toothbrush and a good dentifrice. 

One of the chief difficulties in avoiding poisoning is the reluctajyo. 
on the part of workers to report to the company physician won 
they begin to feel sick. This is due to the relatively high wo , 
which are paid to the workers who load ammunition and the natura! 
desire to keep on earning these wages as long as they are able to sisi 
up. Much of this can be done away with by a system of rotation «{ 
jobs, workers being transferred from hazardous to less hazardovs 
employment regularly at intervals of two weeks. 

Hours of labor —Except in an emergency no person engaged ii » 
preeess in which trinitrotoluol is handled should work longer thay 
eight hours a day. By thus limiting the time of exposure, the dange: 





| 


of poisonmg may be materially reduced. As previously stated, 
workers engaged in hazardous processes should be rotated to less 
hazardous jobs at least once in every two weeks, and oftene: jt 
necessary. 

Medical supervision—An efficient system of medical supervision 
under the direction of a competent physician must necessarily be 
provided in all plants engaged in the manufacture and handling ot 
trinitrotoluol. The physician in charge should be familiar with the 
symptoms of poisoning and the precautions for preventing it. [le 
should keep a constant check upon the efficiency of the enforcemeni 
of sanitary precautions and be given the authority to transfer or 
to lay off, as may be required, all workers who are showing symptoms 
of poisoning. He should also make frequent rounds of inspectio: 
through the workrooms, neting all workers showing the character 
istic appearance of trinitrotoluol poisoning, and requiring them t» 
report to the works dispensary for further examination. Careful 
records should be kept of all cases of poisoning and their subsequent! 


treatment. 





INDUSTRIAL HEALTH AND OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


One section of the fourth annual report of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Labor and Industries! is devoted to a consideration of the 
health of persons employed in buildings used for industrial purposes 
and embraces paragraphs on ventilation, dust and fume removal, 
sanitation, and a brief history of instances of occupational diseases, 
including anthrax, benzol poisoning, brass poisoning, caisson disease. 
lead poisoning, and fume and gas poisoning. A somewhat complete 





1 Massachusetts. Fourth annual repert of the State Beard of Labor and Industries, 
January, 1917. Boston, 1917. pp. 44-104. 
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description of ventilation and lighting is given, being taken for the 
most part from a report issued by the British Health of Munition 
Workers Committee,? which emphasizes the necessity of providing 
hoods. exhausts, flues, etc.. to effect the removal of polsonous Vapors 
and gases. It is important, however, in installing exhaust systems to 
vive attention to details such as size and shape of hoods, inlets, ete., 
for the particular requirement, 

It is noted that the department made several special studies of dust 
and fume removal. In plants manufacturing trinitrotoluene inade 
quate ventilation facilities were found and measures taken for their 
correction. A hospital was established in which, of 1,648 accidents 
treated from March 1 to October 1 [1916], it is stated that there was 
not a single case of infected wound when the man reported at the 
time of the accident, and only two infected wounds due to failure to 
report until infection had set in. An investigation of carbon monox- 
ide fumes in laundries, arising from the use of gas as a fuel, led the 
department to suggest that electricity be substituted for gas as a 
heating power and that adequate ventilation and exhaust systems be 
established at or near each point on the stove where the possibility 
of the escape of gas exists. 

The use of woed aleohol as well as ethyl ecetate and amyl acetate 
in the shoe industry increased during the year, it is stated, because 
of the substitute of fiberloid compounds. Upon investigating this 
matter the department found considerable danger from the fumes 
generated by these chemicals, and thus summarizes the conditions 
of safety relative to the use of wood alcohol: (1) Eliminate as far 
as possible the odors which give rise to the psychic symptoms com- 
plained of by so many persons working in atmospheres where wood 
alcohol and other solvents are used; (2) reduce the proportion of 
wood alcohol to less than 2$ per cent, or, better still, use alcohol de- 
natured with other substitutes than wood alcohol: (3) use acetone 
chemically pure; (4) use boxes to contain the liquid, so as to pre- 
vent so far as possible the escape of fumes into the atmosphere; 
(5) eliminate amyl acetate so far as possible because of its odor; 
(6) install adequate exhaust system near the point of application of 
the fluid, especially in the shoe industry, where the fiberloid ma- 
terial is moistened with a solution, and where considerable evap- 
oration of the solvent solution takes place. 

Investigations were conducted into the dangers from salamander 
fumes and paranitranilin fumes and dust and hazards caused by 
asbestos dust and antimony dust. In order to reduce to a minimum 
the possibility of dust and fume poisoning in the various industries 


‘This report was summarized in the MoxrHiy Review for June, 1916, pp. 81-83, and 
is reprinted in full in Bulletin 221 of this Bureau. 
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of the State the department prepared and distributed to the i 
facturers, especially to those manufacturing benzene derivatives, , 
tentative set of rules and regulations which seems to have been quite 
generally adopted, resulting in reducing greatly the number of ¢:.¢ 
of such poisoning. 

Details of a number of cases of human anthrax are given. 1) js 
stated that in 1916 there were 27 such cases (4 fatal) reported, many of 
the cases being connected with the handling of a particular shipment 
of hides. There were 4 cases each in 1915 and in 1914, making 4 
total of 35 cases, 6 of which resulted fatally. Information concerniig 
specific shipments of hides is given, and it is noted that there js 
less danger from anthrax where hides are handled wet than where 
dry handling is practiced. In this connection the report says: 

An: investigation by one of the manufacturers led to experiments by 
in which he was able to develop anthrax in guinea pigs by injecting into 
peritoneal cavity cultures from the sides of the sulphide pit. The fluid fr 
the peritoneal cavity of the inoculated animals grew the anthrax bacillus on 
agar. The first field in the culture was cloudy and the bacillus was not isolated 
Subsequent cultures, however, grew true bacilli of anthrax. It is believed thar 
a gelatin culture will grow the bacillus primarily. The conclusions of tf! 
investigation were that the sodium sulphide bath does not kill the anthr 
spores, but does affect them so that they become latent or dormant, and : 
revived into activity by the heat of the human body after inoculation, It \ 
noticed frequently that the men inoculated while handling hides at this sulphic: 
dip had the disease in a lighter form than men inoculated while handling ¢ 
hides. The practical lesson from these observations is to substitute wet hand] 
for dry handling of hides. 

In addition to the case of anthrax, there were reported during tli 
year 1 case of brass poisoning, 8 cases (5 fatal) of benzol poisoning. 
15 cases of caisson disease, 112 cases of lead poisoning, and the fo! 
lowing cases of fume and gas poisoning: Carbon monoxide, 7 (! 
fatal) ; hydrogen sulphide, 1 (fatal); nitrous acid gas, + (2 fatal) 
sulphur dioxide, 1 (fatal) ; trinitrotoluene, 3 (2 fatal) : wood alcohol. 
1. There were 2 cases (1 fatal) of a miscellaneous character, making 
a total of 182 cases of occupational diseases, 17 (9.3 per cent) of thes: 
being fatal. 





TRADE DISEASE CAUSED BY THE WORKING UP OF MOA WOOD. 


The Berlin daily paper Vorwiirts states that in the factory inspec 
tion district of Berlin three workmen employed in working up moa 


wood, an Australian wood species, were taken sick. On account of 


its very high cost, moa wood is not in general use, but as it assumes 
a spiendid color when polished it is sometimes used in wainscoting 
parlors of luxurious passenger steamers. The three workmen were 





1“ Vorwiirts.” Erkrankungen bei der Bearbeitung von Holz. Berlin, Aug. 16, 1917, 
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aflicted with an itching eruption which at first broke out on the 
arms and then spread over other parts of the body. After three 
weeks’ hospital treatment the workmen could resume their work 
without relapse. In another case of sickness, also caused by the 
working up of moa wood, the workman after being cured retained 
such hypersensitiveness that small particles of the worked-up wood 
which adhered to his tools were sufficient to cause a violent inflamma- 
tion of his skin. The workman ia question could no longer work in 
the same room. An examination of the wood showed the abundant 
presence of an oil. As the result of a chemical analysis a crystalline 
alkaloid was found to be the real cause of the disease. Rubbing of 
fat into the skin and thorough washing have proved to be effective 
preventive means. Similar sickness has been observed in workmen 
working up box and satin woods and other species of wood rich 


in resin. 


25413°—17 14 [1277] 








SOCIAL INSURANCE. 





MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION ON HEALTH INSURANCE. 


While the question may be raised whether the appointment of 
commissions is not sometimes offered as a substitute for the e 
ment of laws, the fact remains that the Legislature of Massach 
has provided for pioneer work in a variety of fields touching 
the subject of social insurance, the present instance taking the sp 
form of a commission to investigate “the extent to which po 
occasioned by sickness may be alleviated, medical care for 
earners and others of limited means provided for, and measur 
prevent disease may be promoted by insurance.” This commis 
consists of three members of the senate, six members of the house. 
two other members appointed by the governor. Its investigation 
to extend to the health of wage earners and the conditions w 
which they work, and to existing systems of mutual, stock, frate 
State, and other forms of insurance in effect. A report is to be m 
not later than January 15, 1918. Cooperation of various S 
departments is directed, and public hearings with power to sum 
and examine witnesses are provided for. The members of the « 
mission are Senaters Herbert A. Wilson, Boston; Charles D. Bro 
Gloucester; and Edward F. McLaughlin, Boston; Representati\ 
Fred P. Greenwood, Everett; Charles B. Frothingham, Lynn; [: 
jamin G. Collins, Edgartown; Carl C. Emery, Newburyport; Erne: 
A. Larocque, Fall River; and Vincent Brogna, Boston; and g: 
ernor’s appointees Robert M. Washburn, Worcester, and Everet' 
Morss, Boston. 

The commission was G.ganized in July and has held a number of 
conferences, as well as a series of public hearings. The cooperat 
of all interested parties is invited, especial attention being given 
the viewpoint of employers and employees. No part of the repo! 
has as yet (Nov. 6) been prepared. 
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HOUSING AND WELFARE WORK. 





LUNCH ROOMS FOR EMPLOYEES. 
BY ANICE L. WHITNEY. 


In the last three issues of the Monruty Revirw' accounts were 
given of the provisions for medical and surgical treatment and 
of the various recreational facilities furnished by different estab- 
lishments to their employees. The survey made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics included 431 establishments in a great variety of 
industries, such as mining, foundries and machine shops, manufac- 
turing of iron and steel, electrical supphes, automobiles, furniture, 
boots and shoes, textiles and explosives; also steam and electric rail- 
roads, telegraph and telephone companies, electric light and power 
companies, and stores. Of these 431 establishments, 224 provide 
lunch rooms for their employees. Seven of these establishments did 
not report the number of employees, but for the 217 establishments 
reporting, the total number employed was 830,125. 

Lunch rooms, like emergency hospitals, belong probably among the 
more essential features of industrial betterment, for while the provi- 
sion of recreational facilities of different kinds tends to promote 
good fellowship and interest in the place of employment, these facill- 
ties do not have as direct a bearing on the health of the workers as 
does the opportunity to secure a warm and wholesome meal at a 
cost which puts it within the reach of all. 


KIND OF SERVICE. 


Restaurants, with waiters, and cafeterias seem to be about equally 
popular, there being 112 of the former and 96 of the latter, while 16 
establishments have restaurants for the office force and officials and 
cafeterias for the factory workers. The cafeteria method of serving 
seems to be especially desirable where large numbers must be taken 
care of in a short space of time, as the two, four, or six way 


cafeterias permit of very rapid service. One company states that 








1“ Medical, surgical, and hospital treatment for employees,” Montuty Ruivirw for 
September, 1917, pp. 59-67; * Rest and recreation room for employees,’ MONTHLY REVIEW 
for October, 1917, pp. 151-156; “Clubs, gymnasiums, and recreation grounds for em- 
ployees,” Monruity Review for November, 1917, pp. 201-212, 
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1,500 people are served by this method in nine minutes and anoj), 


that 1,300 are served in six minutes. 
The following table shows, by industries, the number of e, 


lishments having restaurants, cafeterias, and lunch rooms, the ¢),,p. 


acter of management, and the total employees. 


ESTABLISHMENTS HAVING RESTAURANTS, CAFETERIAS, AND LUNCH ROO\ws 
INDUSTRIES AND BY CHARACTER OF MANAGEMENT. 
[In this table 16 establishments are shown under both “restaurants’’ and “cafeterias” as they m 


both; and 12 of the establishments shown as furnishing room, coffee, etc., for employees bringi: 
own lunches also have restaurants or cafeterias.]} 















































Numb 
Number ofestab- | Number ofestab- | °S'*! 
lishments hay- | _lishments hav- ishis n 
Num- ing restaurants | ing cafeterias on u i ae 
ber of} Number} managed by— managed by— ih oce b., 
Industry. estab-| of em- lunct 
lish- | ployees. 
ments. -_—- | | 
Con- | Em- Con-} Em- R 
Com-| trac- | ploy- — trac- | ploy- — 
Pany-| tors.| ees. P®7Y-| tors.| ees. | OMY: 
| 
BRIN i osx 6 i cae ceccinceccens 7 93, 384 2 yf ESS 2 2 | eee 
Boots and shoes................-- 4] 23,230 ge RE ) oe ae 
Chemicals and allied products. ... 4 | 9, 446 “7 eS ae |) er Tee eae 
Clothing and furnishings. ........ 9 | 15,710 y eee ee 2S Se 3 
Electrica] supplies................ 5 | 51,040 _S Maa ES i. | tue ane 
Fine machines and instruments. . 6 22, 553 4 Sea | ee 1 2 
Food products. .................. 8 | 111,665 | Se 1 | eS) ee 
Foundries and machine shops... . 26 64, 401 22 | Sa 1 1 2 | 9 
Gas, electric light, and power 
__,__, SSDS eer 7 | 124,768 SS Ee RS See ee 
ee nthceinienecneeeae 14 76, 092 6 6 1 |) ea are 
S| SS Se ee eee 7 | 110,651 4 1 1 . ee AS 
Paper and paper goods........... 5 5. (ee >} See 3 es dis oi 1 
Printing and publishing.......... 7 9,666; 2 tee i * te Oe ae 
Railroads, electric................ 5] 40,402; 4/]...... in ahen cehbne ee ) 
Rubber and composition goods. . . 6 | 35,588 ye fii Niel 4} 1}...... 1 |. 
| AER MSE 5 OTE 4 8, 168 | Raa. RE a eee Dies 
OO ee ee eee 41 | 1 116, 068 9 | 1 | 2 eee 3 1 
Telegraph and telephone com- | 
Re a AR EE 14 | 264,538 Ss eee | § ca | 
aa dita vce hcikde ones sans 9{| 20,051 | eee? He eet eee 2 
Other industries.................. 36 | 1 125, 232 22 | B ivséeess 14 a 8 
Er eee Semen. 2 2 224 | § 830,125 109 | 14 5 | 98 | 6 8 | 34 











1 Not including employees of 1 establishment, not reported. 
2 Not including employees of 2 establishments, not reported. 
3 Not including employees of 7 establishments, not reported. 


ESTABLISHMENTS HAVING RESTAURANTS, CAFETERIAS, OR OTHER LUNCH 


FACILITIES, 


Of the 224 establishments providing lunch rooms, 18 maintain 
them for only the office force and officials, and sometimes for fore- 
men, while the remaining 206 serve employees of the factory as well. 
although in the majority of cases there are separate rooms or 3 
section of the dining room reserved for the office people and fore- 
men. This does not seem to be inspired altogether by a feeling o/ 
superiority on their part, as might be supposed, for a number o! 
establishments reported an unwillingness on the part of the factory 
workers to eat with the office force and foremen; in some cases | 
cause members of the office force are better dressed, and in others 
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because they feel more freedom without the presence of those under 
whom they work. This was especially true in plants where many 
foreigners of different nationalities were employed, as they usually 
desire to eat by themselves. 

For 181 establishments, with 605,174 employees, it is estimated 
that the number using the lunch rooms daily is approximately 
168,000, or 28 per cent of the total number of their employees. These 
figures include those employees who bring their own lunches to the 
regular lunch room and buy nothing and those who supplement their 
own lunch with one or more dishes from the counter, as well as those, 
usually the larger number, who Duy the entire lunch. 

There are 63 companies which provide a room for the use of those 
bringing their own lunches. Twelve of these furnish such a room 
in addition to the regular lunch room and therefore are included in 
the total number of establishments having lunch rooms. Thirty-four 
of these 63 firms provide the room and tables and chairs only, but 
29, in addition to this, supply tea, coffee, or milk and in a few cases, 
soup. Twelve of these 29 establishments serve coffee free to all who 
wish it, one furnishes soup free, and several of them give tea and 
milk as well as coffee. In this connection it might be stated that 
several companies report that it is their practice to discourage the 
excessive use of coffee. 


CHARACTER OF MANAGEMENT. 


The majority of the lunch rooms are managed directly by the com- 
panies, but in 20 cases the management is turned over to an outsider, 
the ecmpany supplying space and generally light, heat, and equip- 
ment also. In these cases, too, the companies usually supervise the 
quality of the food offered and also limit prices, although the food 
prices are not as low as in the many establishments which manage 
this work with no thought of profit. In 13 instances the companies 
allow the employees to manage the restaurant. A few of these lunch 
rooms are run on a cooperative basis, but most of them make a small 
profit which is turned over to the benefit association or to the athletic 
association, the lunch room usually being managed by a committee 
of employees appointed by the association which is to receive the 
profits. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTIONS OF RESTAURANTS AND KITCHENS, 


One company, having both a large factory and office force, has 
a large lunch room for each. The one for the office employees is 
a very beautiful room with specially designed tables and leather 
seated chairs. These specially designed tables, having concealed 
seats, can be transformed, by a folding back of the top, into com- 
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fortable settees for use during gatherings of employees. About sv 
are served here daily. The main part of the service is cafeteri,, 
but there are tables where service by waiters can be had at an adii- 
tional charge of 5 cents. The regular luncheon is 20 cents, dinner 
is 25 cents, and a la carte orders are at moderate prices. Employe 
bringing their own lunches must eat them in this room. About 
1,500 members of the factory force use their lunch room, where 
club luncheon, consisting of soup, meat, potatoes, and another yvego- 
table, dessert, and tea, coffee or milk, is served for 15 cents. The 
company aims to provide employees with wholesome food at | 
cost. 

A new lunch room which had been opened but two days at | 
time of the agent’s visit is attractively finished as to wall decors 
tions and lighting. The tables have vitrolite tops and seat 14 peo 
ple each. It was the plan of the company to furnish the servi. 
free and apply the 20 cents charged for the meal te the purchase of 
the foodstuffs. If at the end of a month there should be a sur)! 
the employees were to vote as to whether they would have a more 
elaborate meal or the same kind of a meal at a lower price. " 
factory, which employed no women, is situated in a locality having 
no lunch rooms except those in connection with barrooms, and it wa: 
the desire on the part of the management to keep the men awa 
from the saloons at noontime which led to the installation of (| 
lunch room. 

One establishment manufacturing playing cards has a beautifully 
equipped cafeteria seating about 1,400. This is located in a sepa 
rate building. The dining recom has marble-topped tables with a 
raised marble shelf in the center of each, which contains a porcelain 
ice-water keg, with faucet. The glasses and condiments are on this 
shelf, and a wire basket suspended beneath contains the silver. Thi 
office employees have a section reserved for them and are waited on 
by waitresses. The prices are so moderate that the company has a 
large deficit to meet each year. Music is provided each day during 
the luncheon period. 

It is, of course, often found to be the case that employees go to 
work in the morning with little or no breakfast. Two firms, each 
employing a large number of girls, allow them to go to the lunch 
room in the morning for milk or coffee and rolls. One of these firms 
grants 10 minutes each morning for this purpose. 

A lunch room for which construction and equipment costs were 
given was built to seat 1,100 people at one time. The room has a very 
large cafeteria counter and small tables with Carrara glass tops. 
The cost of the special construction of the dining room and kitchen 
was about $5,300, while the equipment, furniture, and fixtures cost 


a 
| 1 
A 1 
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approximately $6,200. The lunch room is under the general super- 
vision of the welfare secretary, but the preparation and dispensing 
of food are taken care of by a private caterer, who provides good 
substantial food at a moderate cost in consideration of the company 
supplying space, equipment, light, and heat for which no rental is 
charged. About 2,500 people use this lunch room daily. 

Many of the establishments, in addition to the attractive restau- 
rants, have exceptionally well equipped kitchens with all the up-to- 
date electric machines for saving work. An electrie dish-washing 
machine through which 24,000 pieces could pass in an hour with 
practically no breakage and an electric potato peeler holding a barrel 
of potatoes at a time are features of one establishment. In almost 
all of the restaurants which serve large numbers. part or all of the 
Many electric labor-saving devices have been installed. It was notice- 
abie that a large proportion of the kitchens would pass with a very 
high mark as to sanitary conditions, although a number were visited 
which were not adequately screened for flies and which in general 
neatness left a good deal to be desired. However, these were in the 
minority and the general standard of cleanliness and quality of food 
served by most of the companies was very good, while some were 
models of neatness, kind of equipment, and generally efficient service. 

There are different methods of payment in use by the various com- 
panies. One company. whose charges are based on the amount of 
wages, uses tickets of three colors to indicate the three rates which are 
charged. In some cases metal checks are used, while in others books 
of tickets are sold either by the cashier or by foremen in the shops. 
In the majority of cases, however, the employees pay cash. 


NUMBER OF ATTENDANTS REQUIRED, 


In several restaurants the attendants at counters and tables are 
members of the regular working force who usually receive their 
regular rate of pay while performing this service and their lunches, 
their coats or uniforms being furnished and laundered. In one case 
the office errand boys and apprentices wait on the tables, leaving their 
work 15 mimutes before the others and receiving only lunch in pay- 
ment; in another case the girls volunteer their services and receive 
lunch in return; and in still another case factory boys serve in the 
dining room for two hours, being paid their regular factory rate, 
except for half an hour, and receiving a free lunch also. 

The number of attendants necessary to serve an average of 4,100 
people daily is reported by one firm. This company has four restaur- 
ants, a cafeteria, a dining room, a tunch counter, and a grill room. 
The cooking for the four restaurants is done in one kitchen, and the 
same quality of food is served in all. Emplovees are free to patronize 
any one of them. although the cafeteria is the one generally preferred. 
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Here a full meal may be purchased for 18 cents, the average checj. 
however, being but 11 cents. Besides the manager, his assistant, 1); 
the chef there are 13 full-time kitchen and dining-room workers :)\j 
about 70 others who work during the luncheon period only. Twenty 
of these are porters in the plant who clear away the used dishes. 

It is the practice of a number of companies which have cafeteri.- 
to have the employees carry their used dishes to a shelf or wind« 
which they pass on the way out. In this way the amount of help 
needed is lessened without imposing unduly upon each individual. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS OF OPERATING RESTAURANTS. 


Forty-six of the companies which keep the entire control of the 
lunch reoms have reported as to the financial returns of the under 
taking. In 35 cases there is a deficit varying with the size of the 
plant and the prices charged for food. In 9 cases the restaurant is 
self-supporting, and only two of these reported a surplus. One con 
pany reports a deficit of about $1,000 a month. The office and factor, 
employees in this plant are served separately. A regular dinner i- 
served the factory workers for 15 cents, the a la carte rates for tly 
others being correspondingly low. The company feels that its deficit 
is too great, although, since the feeling with the firm is that the em 
ployees are entitled to one good, wholesome meal a day, a loss i- 
expected. 

A company employing about 12,000 has several mess halls in dif 
ferent sections of the plant. These are located in separate frame 
buildings. The main mess hall is in two sections, one for clerks and 
foremen and the other for the general working force. About 1,300) 
eat in this building daily. The average price paid for a meal b) 
the office force is 23 cents; by the factory employees 21 cents. The 
colored employees are fed in a separate mess hall having long, high 
tables at which the men stand. About 350 meals are sold here daily 
at a cost to employees of 10 cents each. Two other lunch counters 
together serve 1,400, the average check being 23 cents. Owing to the 
creasing cost of foodstuffs and the desire on the part of the com 
pany not to lower the food standard, the company was paying a 
deficit of from $900 to $1,200 per month at the time the schedule 
was taken. 

ESTABLISHMENTS SERVING FREE MEALS. 


In few instances are meals served free.to employees. One insur- 
ance company, however, having several thousand employees, serves 
to each person in its employ a lunch, consisting of soup, meat, one 
vegetable, bread and butter, a choice of desserts, and tea, coffee, milk. 
or buttermilk. At the time the schedule was taken this lunch was 
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costing the company about 19 cents per person. This plan was in- 
stituted as a means toward greater efficiency in the afternoon’s work, 
since it was found that many could not, or at least did not, get the 
proper luncheon. This is not regarded by the firm as a gift but as 
a supplement to the wages, which are already as high, it is claimed, 
as those paid for similar work by other companies. 

Another firm, doing a. large mail-order business, gives breakfast to 
those of its clerks who are required to come early to attend to the 
incoming mail. Several give supper to overtime workers, and several 
others, Whose plants are run during the entire 24 hours, provide free 
coffee at midnight. One company giving a free lunch to officials 
and clerical force has furnished a small kitchen and dining room 
for its 35 women employees and provides the materials from which 
the girls prepare their own lunches. Another, with 600 employees, 
serves an a la carte lunch to the men for 10 cents and the same lunch 
free to the 250 women employed. 

3ovs earning less than $5 per week are given their lunch by 
another company. Still another gives milk and soup to all juniors. 
Nearly all of the banks visited give a free lunch to all employees, 
which is done largely for the purpose of keeping the clerks in the 
building at the noon hour. A newspaper company pays a restaurant 
for furnishing a lunch consisting of sandwiches, coffee, cake, pie, 
and cookies to from 20 to 30 of its newsboys every night. 

Many companies which charge for other items on their bills of 
fare provide tea, coffee, or milk free. This is almost universally 
done by the telephone companies, whose lunch-room food and service 
is always excellent and provided at very low prices. The employees 
of one large office building are provided with a lunch room seating 
about 1,300 girls at one time. The majority of them bring their 
lunches, supplementing them with dishes from the cafeteria counter. 
Tea, coffee, and milk, the latter in unlimited quantity, is provided 
for them free by the company. 


UNDESIRABILITY OF SERVING LUNCHES IN WORKROOMS. 


Several firms insist that their employees shall leave their work 
places at lunch time and that those who wish to bring their own 
luuches shall eat them in the dining room. In these cases it is usual 
to assign a permanent place at the table, where the lunch may be 
left upon arrival. In only one instance was there evidence of any 
objection on the part of the companies to employees bringing all or 
part of their lunches from home. This one company insisted that 
all employees who wished to eat in the building should buy their 
lunches in the dining room, although there was no objection offered 
to their going outside for them. 
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Nine establishments having restaurants also have lunch counte; ) 
the plant, either because of lack of space to take care of «|| {| 
employees, or for the use of those workers who do not cons)\,, 
themselves sufficiently well dressed to eat with the others. For ti). 
same reasons eight firms provide box lunches to be distril) 
through the factory at lunch time, and several have coffee bovt)\. 
One company has soup stations throughout its large factory. ))\/ 
another m addition to its restaurant has eight electrically he,» 

* eafemobiles,’ each carrying trays, dishes, and food enough fo: 
men, Which go through the plant at mealtime. One company, it}, 
about 11,000 employees, has, in addition to a fine restaurant fo: 
office force, five lunch counters in the factory, where about 6,00: 
served daily with sandwiches, coffee, and milk. There are no i, 
but benches are provided adjacent to the lunch counter. It is 
out doubt something of a problem for firms which employ 
numbers of workers to provide a place separate from their \ 
rooms in which all can eat, but since it is generally conceded ¢ 
undesirable for employees to be obliged to eat at work place: 
would seem that in such cases either a very simply furnished 
might be provided or the employees might be served in the re-1 
rant in shifts, as many of the companies find that this plan w. 
satisfactorily. 


AVERAGE PRICES CHARGED FOR FOOD. 


The prices generally charged for a table d’hote meal for factory 
workers vary from 15 to 25 cents, in the majority of cases tly 
charge being 20 cents. In a few cases office workers pay slig 
more. The a la carte prices vary, of course, greatly. The wus 
prices of bread and butter are from 2 to 5 cents; sandwiches, soups. 
and vegetables, 3 to 5 cents; meats, 8 to 15 cents; fruits and dessert. 
2 to 5 cents; tea, coffee, and milk, 2 to 5 cents; the usual price of 
cup of coffee being 3 cents. It is possible, in most of the cafeterias. 
to get a good lunch for from 15 to 20 cents, and in some of them fo 
even less. It must be borne in mind, however, that the pric 
charged for food as quoted in this article do not cover the geners| 
rise in foodstuffs in the last few months. They only serve to show 
that the average cost of a sufficiently satisfactory meal was mucl 
below that of the average outside restaurant, and that it is probable, 
therefore, that whatever increase the employers may be obliged to 
make because of the present high prices of fuel and foodstuffs wi!! 
be in the same proportion . 


CONCLUSION. 


There seems to be no particular reason why lunch rooms shoul: 
be installed in one industry more than another. The determining 
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factors seem to be the distance from homes; the lack of good restau- 
rants or the presence of many saloons near the plant: the desire to 
keep employees upon the premises during the luncheon period; and, 
perhaps the most frequent reason of all, the wish to give employees 
the proper kind of food, since the tendency with many workers is 
to economize in this way to the detriment of their health, strength, 
and efficiency. Several of the companies reported that the meal 
served in the company restaurant was the best one of the day for 
many of their employees. Of the industries reporting restaurants 
the iron and steel industry and foundries and machine shops showed 
the smallest proportion of these facilities for the general working 
force. Their restaurants are mainly for the office force and for offi- 
cials, although there are a few cases where large numbers of the 
plant men are served. Steam railroads do practically nothing along 
this line, although the employees are sometimes served, at a reduc- 
tion, in the regular station restaurants. All of the telephone com- 
panies, most of the large offices, and nearly all of the department 
stores visited maintain lunch rooms. 

Only two of the companies visited reported that they had tried 
lunch rooms and given them up. Two or three others reported that 
the patronage was not satisfactory, but generally where they were 
found they seemed to be regarded as necessary to the successful 
operation of the plant. office, or store. It is certainly rather remark- 
able that a business of such magnitude should have grown up in 
so many and such varied industries. That they are so largely run at 
a loss is not an indication of poor management but rather of the 
belief that the expenditure is necessary and that it is justified from a 
business point of view if it results in better health and greater efli- 
ciency for part or all of the working force. 





SIXTH NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE. 


The Sixth National Housing Conference met at Chicago on Octo- 
ber 15, 16, and 17. The topics discussed were: The real estate man 
and housing; How to cheapen the workingman’s dwelling; Housing 
as a war problem; What England has done in war housing: What 
employers have done to house their emplovees in the United States; 
The best house for the small wage earner; Ready-made houses; An 
intensive study of certain blocks in Chicago with relation to tuber- 
culosis found in those blocks: Organizing the housing work of a 
health department; Chicago’s housing problems; The housing of the 
single workers, including the men in the Army cantonments and 
railroad laborers; Housing famines in certain cities—Bridgeport, 
Conn., Kenosha, Wis., and Akron, Ohio; The modern science of 
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ventilation as applied to dwellings; Shall the health departnie:; ,, 
the building department enforce housing laws? The ZONING of 
cities; Organizing the housing work of a community; The after-e)o 
of a housing law. 

The discussions were of a practical and technical nature, relatijy 
predominantly to matters of construction and management.  J'\\o 
legislative side of housing was also emphasized; and in the geney.| 
discussions the larger social aspects of housing came up, partictls,1\ 
in the discussion of Chicago’s housing problems at the afternov) 
session of October 16. 

The summary here attempted will be confined to the papers ai, 
discussions which dealt with matters of industrial housing—p1«\i- 
sion of housing accommodation for the low-paid wage earner. 

The papers and discussions on this subject showed a general aeyeo- 
ment as to the necessity and advisability of utility and simplicity 
in construction to bring the house within the means of the wave 
earner. All were agreed on the policy of making the houses an 
economic and not a philanthropic investment; economic or comiier- 
cially profitable rent should be made possible. Variety was thouy)|it 
best secured by artistic grouping of the houses, judicious use of Vveve 
tation, trees, grass, and shrubs. Two speakers showed the poss 
bilities of cheapening construction by the use of concrete-monolithiic. 
precast or block form. To be profitable, however, building mus 
on a large scale. 

Mr. Leslie H. Allen, of the Aberthaw Construction Co., interes’ 
in concrete work, listed the following as essential features of a wor! 
ingman’s house: Water-tight roof, walls, and floors; bedroom for 
parents; bedroom for male children; bedroom for female children; 
one or more living rooms; private toilet with sanitary water-clo-c' 
and sewer connections; suitable heating arrangements; running 
water supply fit fer drinking; kitchen sink with: waste connecto| 
to sewer; uninterrupted daylight and ventilation through windows 
in every room. As not absolutely necessary he considered a cellar. 
bathtub with running water, window screens, and a separate parlor. 
Among improvements or additional luxuries he classed porches, lav» 
tory bowls, hot-water supply, window blinds, window shades, sc 
arate dining room, electric light and gas installation, wall pap 
Jaundry tub, and picture molding. If a single house is to be erecte:| 
a square house will be found to be relatively cheaper. 

Mr. Richard Henry Dana, jr., architect, New York City, confine: 
his discussion to the problems involved in constructing a suburban. 
two-family, semidetached house to be rented profitably at >.) 
per month. As land is a large element in the final cost, “ undesir 
able” land should be sought in the unfashionable side of the town: 
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land next to a cemetery or railroad tracks; and land either sloping 
or low, but not over five minutes’ walk to some means of transpor- 
tation. This land should be improved to make it attractive by the 
planting of grass, shrubs, trees, etc. The type of material to be used 
should be determined largely by the locality. There is economy in 
building low ceilings, counteracting this by the use of high windows 
for better ventilation. Compactness is gained by reducing hall 
space, privacy by having all the rooms face either the street or the 
back yard, and not the houses on either side. There should be a 
separate parlor on the first floor not connected with the stairway; 
the dining room and kitchen may be combined, if necessary. On the 
second floor there should be three small bedrooms rather than two 
large ones, so as to accommodate children of both sexes; water-closet 
and bathtub are essential requirements. 

Mr. John E. Conzelman, of the Unit Construction Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., described the work of that company as exemplified in an under- 
taking at Youngstown, Ohio. The method employed consists in the 
use of precast, standardized reinforced concrete. The chief parts of 
the house—the side, floors, and roof—are cast as units on the grounds 
and then placed in position by means of derricks. In the develop- 
ment in question at Youngstown, Ohio, discussion brought out the 
fact that the four-room family unit would probably cost between 
$2,000 and $2,200, including land. 

Mr. A. E. Owen, chairman, camp committee, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, described the portable bunk houses being used upon the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad for its construction workers. These buildings are 
of tongue-and-groove white pine, built in 10-foot sections, each build- 
ing when complete being 20 feet wide and 15 to 16 feet high from 
the floor to the ridge pole; the floors are built on piers and elevated 
about 18 inches from the ground. The exterior is covered with 
pebble-dash roofing paper. They are lighted by electricity and 
equipped with fire extinguishers and screens for windows and doors. 
There are stationary washstands and hot and cold water; and in 
those camps which are sufficiently large and in which drainage is 
available, shower baths are provided. Recreation facilities are pro- 
vided in some places. 

While the papers noted above were confined chiefly to problems of 
construction, matters of organization and management of indus- 
trial housing enterprises were given particular consideration at 
the symposium on house famines. The plans adopted in organiz- 
ing industrial housing enterprises at Bridgeport, Conn., Kenosha, 
Wis., and Akron, Ohio, were described. ; 

At Bridgeport the employers joined with public-service cor- 
porations and banks in organizing an improved housing company 
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having only common shares and limiting its dividends to 6 per ceyj. 
At Kenosha there has been organized the Kenosha Homes (Co.. 4 
stock company with a capitalization of $25,000. This company }\,, 
formed an agreement with the Kenosha Homes Building Co., a gi 
of local builders, to do the actual construction work and the se|| 
ing of the houses. The former company passes upon the applic. 
tion for purchase of houses, inasmuch as, being closely in touch, 
with the employers’ association of the locality, it has at its dispo-.| 
complete records of every factory employee of the members of tliat 
association. A somewhat similar organization has been created a 
Akron, Ohio. 

The Bridgeport company has built row houses costing per fami) 
unit $2,603, plus an additional $449 for land and street development. 
It has also built apartment houses costing $2,410 per family, plus 315.) 
for land development. The one apartment constructed accom» 
dates 39 families, giving each three rooms and bath, steam heat, |iv 
water, and janitor service at from $24 to $35 per month. Of th 
87 row dwellings constructed 64 have two rooms and bath, 47 four 
rooms and bath, and 28 five rooms and bath. The company also 
has a suburban development where five rooms and bath are the mi. 
mum and seven rooms and bath the maximum accommodation. ‘| 
houses here are to cost on an average $3,708, plus an addition! 
$900 for land development. The average rent will be $34.02 per 
month. None of these developments, it was admitted, reaches t! 
low-paid wage earner; but plans for housing that type of laborer 
are under way. . 

At JXenosha, Wis., frame houses of the single and double variet\ 
have been erected. They consist of five rooms and bath in the bun 
galow type, and six rooms and bath in other houses. The cost varies 
from $1,700 to $1,900; the lot, generally 50 by 100, costing $300; 
and improvements, including sewer, water, gas, concrete walks, grad- 
ing and planting, costing $200. The houses are sold on a minimum 
payment of $100 down, and a maximum payment of $18 monthly. 
If the workman owns the lot no cash payment is necessary. 





WAR HOUSING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following statement, authorized by W. S. Gifford, director of 
the Council of National Defense, was recently given to the press: 

The committee on housing, of the Council of National Defense, 
appointed on-October 9, 1917, to investigate and report upon the 
extent of the housing problem in connection with workers employed 
on Government contracts and the relation of that problem to the 
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output of war materials submitted its findings to the council on 
November 1. 

The testimony and records obtained by the committee on housing 
clearly indicate that, with few exceptions, the Government contracts 
for ships, guns, ammunition, and other war materials have thus far 
been made with little or no Government provision for the housing 
necessities incident to a rapid and large increase of labor. In its 
investigation the committee has been materially aided by the report 
of Philip Hiss, chairman, sectional committee on housing 0: sub- 
committee on welfare work of the labor section of the advisory 
commission, which report called the exigency of the situation to the 
attention of the council. 

The situation may be well instanced by one New England manu- 
facturing city where there exists a distinct community problem. 
In this city 16 concerns are engaged upon war coniracts, and it was 
disclosed to the committee on housing that nearly 10,000 additional 
men, for whom there now exists practically no living quarters, will 
be required by January 1 if the plants in question are to run to their 
full capacity. 

One great steel company, already mainiy employed with Govern- 
ment contracts, has extensive additions to its present plant 
approaching completion. The testimony before the committee on 
housing disclosed that unless immediate pinay be made for neces- 
sary housing the possible production of guns, gun carriages, and 
other munitions will be curtailed fully one- ‘hi d of the plant’s 
possible output within the next three or four months. 

Notwithstanding the existence of such cases as those cited above, 
the committee on housing deprecates any exaggeration as to the ex- 
tent of the existing housing problem. As a matter of fact, many 
communities and individual industries are now taking care of their 
own housing requirements. Others, where there is serious congestion, 
are preparing to do so; but there are a number which will need finan- 
cial assistance in house building if full production capacity is to be 
had. 

In general it is the opinion of the committee on housing that the 
existing emergency demands immediate action and it is convinced that 
under proper safeguards the Government should give quick financial 
aid to such industries or communities as can clearly demonstrate 
their right to relief. In this regard it is suggested that any aid 
which may be given by the Government should preferably be rendered 
in the form of loans at a low rate of interest. Some loss to the 
Government may be reasonably expected, but the expenditure neces- 
sary to give relief is negligible when measured by the loss incident 
to delay in the execution of the vast war orders already placed. 
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It is the judgment of the committee that an organization of yey- 
sonable permanency and authority is necessary to adiminister quick! y 
and effectively such funds as may be available for housing purposes. 
and that such organization should have broad powers to conduct 
building operations, to deal in real estate and securities, and to bor- 
row and loan money. . 

The committee further recommends that, in line with the recent 
findings of the advisory commission of the Council of National De- 
fense, all authorized agencies of the Government making contracts 
for war materials shall give due consideration in the future to the 
labor supply and housing conditions prior to closing contracts, and 
that future contracts shall be distributed, as far as possible, to pre- 
vent undue concentration of workers in any one locality. 

The committee on housing particularly emphasizes the conviction 
that any Government aid for industrial housing should be considere:| 
as a war measure and be rigidly confined to cases where restriction of 
output of war materials would otherwise occur. 

The committee on housing, of the Council of National Defense, 
composed as follows: 

Ortro M. Expurrz, chairman, architect and builder, New York City. 

GERTRUDE Beexs Eastey, chairman, welfare department, Nationa! 
Civic Federation. 

Wiu1aM J. Spencer, secretary, building trades department, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

C. G. DuBors, comptroller, American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

TuHeEoporE Ropinson, vice-president, Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, III. 





WAR HOUSING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
BY LEIFUR MAGNUSSON, 


The shortage in workingmen’s houses in England before the war 
had become so great that on October 21, 1913, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, Mr. Lloyd George, declared in a speech that the Gov- 
ernment proposed to build cottages. For this purpose the Govern- 
ment was prompted to use all money which was being accumulated 
for the national insurance scheme. It was proposed to let the dwell. 
ings at a commercially profitable rent... The Prime Minister esti 
mated the shortage of cottages at that time to be about 100,000 or 
120,000. A later estimate by the secretary of the International! 





1The Yearbook of Social Progress for 1914-15. Being a summary of recent legisla- 
tion, official reports, and voluntary effort with regard to the welfare of the people. 
London, (1915.) p. 225. 
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Garden and Cities Town Planning Association, with headquarters in 
London, has estimated that the shortage in housing facilities is in- 
creasing at the rate of 75,000 per annum. This would mean that not 
less than 400,000 cottages are required in England and Wales to 
satisfy the present housing famine.*| The Local Government Board in 
(916 was so impressed with the situation as to state that there “ will 
exist, on the conclusion of the war, a very serious need for additional 
accommodations for persons of the working class.”? Mr. Sidney 
Webb has estimated that the Government will need to spend £200,- 
000,000 (973,300,000) in housing after the war.’ The Joint Com- 
mittee on Labor Problems after the war estimates a need of 1,000,000 
houses and an expenditure to meet it of £250,000,000 ($1.216,625,000) 4 

Whatever may be the cause of this shortage—increased cost of 
luilding material, other more profitable fields for investment, lack 
of building labor, building by local authorities and renting at un- 
economic rates, actual restriction of building by the Government *'— 
the shortage of houses in England during the war has become a 
factor in industrial unrest. The royal commission of inquiry into 
industrial unrest reports that a lack of housing in certain areas is 
one of a number of leading causes of disturbance.° While the 
shortage is fairly general over the country,’ it varies in seriousness 
in different localities. The housing situation in one locality is 
characterized by the commission as a “erying scandal,” 
being in the forefront as a cause of industrial unrest.® It is a serious 
problem in London,!® Wales, and Monmouthshire." That aspect of 
ihe housing situation, which as much as a mere shortage of housing, 
is causing industrial unrest, has been increased rentals, particularly 
in and about London.*° 

A committee was appointed by the Local Government Board in 
August, 1917, to consider questions of building construction, with a 


1The Journal of the American Institute of Architects, Washington, D. C., 1917, vol. 5, 
No. 4, p. 157. 

*Forty-fifth annual report of jhe Local Government Board for the year 1915-16, 
london, 1916, Part II, p. 8. 

3’ When peace comes: The way cf: industrial reconstruction, by Sidney Webb, London, 
The Fabian Society, 1916, p. 10 (Febian Tract No, 181). 

‘Local Government Chronicle, London, Aug. 4, 1917, pp. 429, 430. 

5 Order regulating and restricting building and construction work. Order of minister 
of munitions, July 14, 1916. (Defense of the Realm Manual, 3d enlarged edition, re- 
vised to Feb. 28, 1917. London, 1917, pp. 64, 313.) 

®The report of this commission is reprinted in Bulletin 237 of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C, 

7Cf. also forty-fifth and forty-sixth annual reports of the Local Government Board, 
1915-16, 1916-17. London, 1916, 1917. (Summarized in Monruty Review of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, October, 1916, p. 102, and December, 1917, p. 252. 

® Bulletin 237 of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, p. 67. 

®* Idem, p. 68. 

Idem, p. 106. 

11Tdem, p, 178, 
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view to securing economy and dispatch in the provision of hous 
As yet no report of this committee has appeared. 

While the need for providing workingmen’s houses has bee) 
brought into prominence by the war, it has been a subject of Britis), 
legislation since 1851. Private enterprise in England has failed (,, 
meet the shortage and resort has been had to Government financi,| 
aid.2. Under the laws of 1890 and 1909, which form the basis «| 
British housing legislation, the different local governments aye 
charged with authority to advance funds to lay out towns, buy lan, 
build houses and to rent these to workingmen. Government fun«s 
are also available for advances to building societies, which may agree 
to limit their profits to 5 per cent. 


THE HOUSING ACTS OF 1914. 


Under the legislation outlined above, the central Government lias 
never taken direct initiative in the housing question; it has done no 
direct building on its own part. The war, however, has hastened 
matters. Two housing acts, supplementing the existing body of 
legislation, were placed on the statute books early in August, 1914, 
“ which but for the exceptional crisis would certainly not have passe 
without considerable discussion and opposition, if at all,” * althoug!, 
the Government was in reality carrying out part of the housing 
policy to which it had been committed before the war.‘ 

These two British war housing acts, the Housing Act, 1914, and 
the Housing (No. 2) Act, 1914, both passed August 10, 1914. The 
first was introduced on July 8 and had no relation to the war. As 
drafted, it aimed to give the Board of Agriculture and Fisheri 
powers with respect to housing in agricultural districts, and to mak 
provision for houses for persons employed by or on behalf of Go) 
ernment departments wherever dwelling accommodations might be 
insufficient. As passed, it deals only with the housing of Gover 
ment employees or workingmen on Government contracts. It grant- 
no powers for the compulsory purchase of land for housing. Ther 
are provided for its purposes not to exceed £2,000,000 ($9,733,000 
The act applies to Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Housing (No. 2) Act, 1914, was a direct consequence of tli 
war. It contained the provisions of the first act as originally intro 





1 Local Government Chronicle, London, Aug. 11, 1917, p. 448. 

“For a discussion of the nature and extent of this aid, reference is made to Bullet 
158 of this bureau on Goverrment Aid to Home Owning and Housing of the Worki! 
People in Foreign Countries. Washington, 1915, pp, 284-847. Cf. also: The La!» 
Yearbook, 1916. London [1916], pp. 605-612. 

®The Housing Acts, 1914, being the text of the Housing Act, 1914, and the Housinz 
(No. 2) Act, 1914, together with introduction, notes, circular letter, and a variety 
supplementary matter, including the parliamentary discussion and a summary of housin: 
legislation already in force, by the editors of the Local Government Journal [London 
1915], »v. 7. 

*The Yearbook of Social Progress for 1914-15, p. 228. 
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duced as respects rural housing by the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries and gave the Local Government Board power to lend 
money for housing or to build directly in urban communities. The 
primary purpose of the law was to mitigate unemployment in the 
building trades. As no widespread unemployment developed the 
act was not utilized at any time during the year it was to be in force, 
and the £4,000.000 ($19,466,000) appropriated for its purposes were 
never used.* 

Under the Housing Act, 1914, two Government departments are 
authorized to sanction loans for industrial housing to local authorities 
and public utility or authorized societies which limit their profits to 
5 per cent. These departments are the Local Government Board and 
the Commissioners of Works, who have direction of all public works 
and undertakings. The latter also has power to do direct building 
for Government employees. 

Both the Local Government Board and the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, by the second act of 1914, it may be noted, had been 
pledged not to do any direct building unless after public hearing 
they were satisfied that there was an insufficiency of accommodations 
or that existing dwellings were unsuitable or could not be provided 
otherwise. 

Under the basic housing acts, 1890, 1909, the Government makes 
loans not only to local authorities and limited dividend companies 
but also to building associations of every sort and to private persons. 
Presumably, therefore, employers are entitled to loans for housing 
if they so desire. Private borrowers, furthermore, have borrowed 
in the past as much from the Government as the local authorities, 
in spite of the higher rates they must pay, as local authorities can 
secure funds almost anywhere at reasonable rates because borrowing 
on the security of their taxes.* 

Employers in borrowing from the Government, it has been stated, 
have been permitted to charge a portion of the increase on the cost 
of building due to war conditions to the profits which might have 
gone to the Government under excess profits legislation.* 


RATES OF INTEREST—PERIOD OF LOANS. 


The new war legislation makes no changes in the period for which 
loans run—a maximum of 60 years for building, and 80 years for 
land loans. The Government probably makes the rate of interest 
the same at which it can borrow, although housing reformers urged 








1 Porty-sixth annual report of the Local Government Board for the year 1916-17. 
London, 1917, Part II, p. 6. 

* Bulletin 158, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 292, 293, 

* Nolen, John. What England has done in war housing. (Paper read before the 
Sixth National Housing Conference, Chicago, Oct. 15, 1917.) 

*The Housing Acts, 1914. London [1915], p. 11. 
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it to loan at rates prevailing before the war. A recent memory. 
dum raised the rate of interest generally from 5 to 5$ per cent (\May. 
26, 1917)? to local authorities under the housing acts. The rate oy 
loans secured by taxation is 54 per cent for those not exceeding 
30 years, and 5} per cent for those not exceeding 50 years. ()y 
loans not secured by taxation the rates to limited dividend compa jes 
are the same as for loans to local authorities. To other companies 
and other private persons who do not limit their profits the rate 
is 6 per cent on loans not exceeding 30 years and 63 per cent oy 
these not exceeding 40 years. 


OTHER GOVERNMENTAL HOUSING POWERS. 


An amendment to the Defense of the Realm Act, on March 15, 
1915, gave the Government the power to take possession of any \) 
occupied land for the purpose of housing workmen employed in any 
Way in connection with the manufacture of war materials.’ T)\o 
terms of such acquisition and control were later more fully set fori|, 
and defined in the Defense of the Realm (Acquisition of Land) A 
of December 22, 1916.4. In paying for land taken for war purposes, 
the Government will not give consideration to unearned increments 
or decrements created since the beginning of the war as a result of 
work by the Government or other party not interested in the land. 
The section in question is as follows: 


In determining the amount of compensation, the value of the land acquired 
shall be taken to be the value which the land would have had at the date of 
the notice to treat, if it had remained in the condition in which it was at the 
commencement of the present war, without regard to any enhancement 
depreciation in the value which may be attributable directly or indirectly to : 
buildings, works, or improvements, erected, constructed, or made on, over . 
under the land, or any adjoining or neighboring land for purposes connect! 
with the present war wholly or partly at the expense of the State, or, with tlie 
consent of the occupying department, at the expense of any person not being a 
person interested in the land. 


To prevent the steady rise in rents resulting from a house famine. 
on December 23, 1915, the Government passed a law restricting, for 
the period of the war, the increase in rents and taxes on small dwe!! 
ing houses after November 25, 1915, over the standard rates in force 
August 3, 1914.5. The act applies to the dwelling and yard or lot con 
nected with it, and only to those houses the standard rental value of 





1The Housing Act, 1914. London (1915], pp. 77, 78. 

2Forty-second Annual Report of the Public Works Loan Board, 1916-17 (with «)- 
pendices). London, 1917, 27 pp. (Parliamentary Paper H. of C., 1916-17, No. 85.) 

% An act to amend the Defense of the Realm (Consolidation) Act, 1914, Mar, 16, 191°. 
(Public General Acts, London (1916), pp. 73, 74). 

4 Defense of the Realm (Acquisition of Land) Act 1916 (Defense of the Realm Ma: 
ual, 3d enlarged edition, revised to Feb. 28, 1917, London, 1917, pp. 10—27). 

‘Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest (War Restrictions) Act, 1915 (Public Gen 
eral Acts, London (1916), pp. 345-351). 
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which on August 3, 1914, in the metropolitan area did not exceed £35 
($170.33) per annum, £30 ($146) per annum if situated in Scotland, 
and £26 ($126.53) if elsewhere. 

The landlord may not increase the rent for decorations, but for 
alterations and repairs he may add an amount equal to 6 per cent 
interest on the value of the improvements. The landlord may not 
ask the tenant to make repairs formerly made by himself. Neither 
may he extract a bonus or other premium for renting the house, but 
such a bonus, if charged, may be deducted by the tenant from any 
rent due. As respects mortgages, it is not lawful to foreclose, if 
interest and installments are paid regularly and repairs kept up; nor 
is it permissible to raise interest rates above the rates in force on 
August 3, 1914. The making of any illegal charges under the guise 
of arrears was prohibited by an amendment, July 10, 1917. 

In order to control living conditions in localities where the Govy- 
ernment has not found it necessary or practicable to erect additional 
housing facilities, the Billeting of Civilians Act was passed May 24, 
1917. Through a Central Billeting Board, operating through local 
authorities and committees, surveys of housing conditions are made 
where warranted, and, if found necessary, civilian workers have been 
billeted upon the civil population. It is reported by Mr. Frederick 
L. Ackerman, representing the American Institute of Architects and 
the Housing Section of the Committee on Welfare of the Advisory 
Commission of the Council of National Defense is now in England, 
that it is possible in some cases to billet a working population equal 
to or greater than the population disclosed by the census.’ It has 
also been possible to relieve congestion and increase the capacity in 
towns where it was assumed that conditions of crowding were bad. 

While this legislation aims to secure the largest number of muni- 
tion workers in a given amount of housing accommodations, the 
regulation added to the Defense of the Realm Regulations, Sep- 
tember 29, 1917, is designed to secure stability in the supply of 
workers. The regulation in question prohibits the ejection from 
rented premises of munition workers within certain declared areas 
provided rent is paid regularly and the conditions of the lease ob- 
served except as regards yielding possession. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS. 


It is extremely difficult to secure any data as to results of war- 
housing legislation in Great Britain—the extent of Government con- 
struction undertaken, what departments have engaged in it, and the 
amounts expended—as information has been held back for military 











1From correspondence printed in Journal of the American Institute of Architects, 
Washington, D. C., 1917, vol. 5, No. 11. 
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and other reasons. Even the location of the different Government 
undertakings can not be ascertained definitely". Mr. Culpin, secre- 
tary of the Garden City and Town Planning Association, who has 
been intimately connected with the progress of this government,] 
work, declares that “ when the time comes for a record to be placed 
before the world of what has been done in this regard, it will be 
revelation.”* Numerous towns have been developed as permanent 
communities under the town-planning principles of the act of 1909, 
Buildings have been predominently of a permanent type, establishing 
a governmental policy in that respect. 

In Scotland the Local Government Board has advanced funds ty 
a local company to open an extensive development for the admiralty 
workers in the Rosyth Dockyards; and a law to hasten the develop- 
ment, permitting it to proceed expeditiously without waiting for the 
approval of the town-planning scheme as required under the law of 
1909, was specially enacted.* 

Thus far the only official of those mentioned in the housing acts 
of 1914 to do direct Government building has been the Commissioner 
of Works, to whom the Public Works Loan Board advaneed funds 
for a development near the Woolwich Arsenal. 

The construction work was done by two firms for cost, plus a 
percentage for establishment charges and an additional percentage 
for profit. Competitive bids were tried at first, but the offers were 
considered too high. 

For the work there had been advanced up to March 31, 19155 to 
the Commissioner of Works £100,000 ($486,650), which was all that 
had been advanced out of a total of £2,000,000 ($9,733,000) available 
under the Housing Act, 1914, as the Local Government Boards of 
both England and Scotland had as yet done no war housing under 
the 1914 laws.° The amounts actually expended in the Woolwich 
housing scheme up to March 31, 1915, were as follows: 





Erection of buildings____._________ £28, 507 2s. Td. ($138, 729. 94) 
Roads, sewers, ete__________.____- 1, 004 4s, ( 4, 886. 94) 
Superintendence and miscellaneous 
ee ee ee ee 1,095 1s. 3d. ( 5, 329. 12) 
AERIS ee ee 30, 606 Ts. 10d. ( 148, 946. 00) 





1The remarkable application of town-planning principles to the wartime necessities 
of England, by Ewart G. Culpin, secretary of the International Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association. (In The Journal of the American Institute of Architects, Wash 
ington, D. C., 1917, vol. 5, No. 4 (April), pp. 157-159.) 

2Op. cit., p. 158. 
Be ae (Rosyth Dockyards) Act, 1915 (Public General Acts, 1914-1916). London, 
916. 

* Housing Act, 1914. Account 1914—-15. London, 1915, 3 pp. (Parliamentary Papers, 
H. of C., 1914-15, No. 354.) 

5 Cf. Annual reports of the Local Government Board (45th and 46th). London, 1915, 


1916. 
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During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1917, the Public Works 
Loan Board made new loans amounting to £111,479 ($542,513) for 
the housing of munition workers." 


TYPES OF HOUSES. 


Mr. Raymond Unwin, architect and town planner, officially con- 
nected with the housing work of the Ministry of Munitions, has de- 
scribed the houses which are being erected by that department.* 
These are of four types, as follows: 


(1) Huts.—Under this heading we include all the buildings of a temporary 
or semitemporary character, whether they are built of concrete slabs or of 
wooden framing, covered with plaster or weather boarding outside and lined 
inside usually with Beaver board. This I have found on the whole the most 
satisfactory material for lining the huts inside when they are constructed of 
wood, though we have used asbestos sheets largely, too. 

Of these huts we have built three main types: 

Type I.—Consisting of a pair of semidetached family huts having three bed- 
rooms, living room, scullery, bath, ete. 

Type II.—Is a smal! hostel containing 10 beds, which might be used either 
for a caretaker and nine single lodgers or for a family taking six or eight 
lodgers with them, It is moreover fairly easily converted into quarters for 
two families similar to Type I. We have found this hut very popular. Not 
only has it been used for operatives, but has been used for members of the 
staff. and even taken as a larger house by officials of a higher grade. We then 
have— 

Type III, of which there are various subtypes marked A. B. C. This con- 
sists of a larger hostel in which single men or single women can be lodged in 
numbers up to about 100, either in open dormitories or in dormitories fitted 
with cubicles. 

(2) Hostels.—We have also built a number of hostels in the form of cottage 
shells of a permanent character, which after the war can readily be converted 
into a good family cottage by slight alteration. These were adopted because 
we found that the cost of temporary buildings of wood and slabs, when account 
is taken of all the costs of drainage, road access, water supply, etc., is so little 
under that of permanent buildings that it seemed bad economy to erect the 
latter except where the greater speed in erection was a vital consideration, 
For this type of hostel we have usually adopted groups of four cottages each 
and taken three groups for one hostel, linking them up with temporary corridors 
and arranging them sometimes in a row and sometimes around three sides 
of a quadrangle. * * * 

(3) Completed cottages and staff houses of various sizes to suit the means 
of the different grades of labor and staff employed in the factories. * * * 
These are built, the smaller cottages, usually in groups of four and spaced 
about 12 houses to the acre; the larger ones are built in pairs with a little 
more ground usually left to them. 





1 Forty-second annual report of the Public Works Loan Board, 191-17 (with ap- 
pendices). London, 1917, 27 pp. (Parliamentary Papers, H. of C., No. 85.) 

2 Letter to Mr. John Nolen, Cambridge, Mass., made part of the Report of the Section 
on Housing to the chairmen of the Committee on Welfare Work, Advisory Commission of 
the Council of National Defense; conference held in Washington, Sept, 21, 1917. (Mimeo- 
graph copy in files of the Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 
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(4) In addition to these buildings, we have erected shops, institutes, ay 
other necessary public buildings required for a complete township in conne tj, 
with some of the largei schemes, and in one case have had to provide bakerj. 
central kitchen, laundry, schools, churches, and the accessories of a small to. n. 

At Well Hall, near the Woolwich Arsenal, the Ministry of Mini- 
tions has built some 1,600 houses of a permanent type. It has erecto 
stores, halls, schools, and other public buildings; also bakeries, a ¢y)- 
tral. kitchen, laundries, and churches.! 

A development at Eastriggs? is one of the more recent housine 
enterprises undertaken by the Ministry of Munitions. Here tho 
have been constructed some of all of the different types of houses 
described above in Mr. Unwin’s letter. 


} 


AFTER THE WAR PROBLEMS. 


That after the war the housing problem will probably presen: 
greater difficulties than at present is the view of reformers.*® Severs| 
reasons are given for this:* (1) High cost of construction. “ Wit); 
capital bearing interest at 5 per cent (at least) it is difficult to ce 
how it will be possible to let a cottage, costing £250 ($1,216.63). for 
building construction, roads, and land, at a rent less than from ‘s. 
($2.19) to 9s. 6d. ($2.31) per week.” (2) Increasing rents when 
limitation act expires. (3) Lack of a unified governmental policy— 
Unionist policy favoring State aid to local authorities and State sub. 
sidy if necessary to meet losses created by charging uneconomic rent 
the Liberal policy favoring increase in wages te make charging 0! 
profitable rents possible; the Labor party view, a combination of the 
above policies. (4) Lack of compulsory town planning in rural 
areas. (5) Lack of definite municipal housing policies. Up to the 
present the action of local authorities has been confined to building 
and renting houses to municipal tenants. Local authorities, it is 
urged by housing reformers, should have power to acquire estates, 
to lay them out on town-planning principles, then to lease these sites 
and advance public money to all who might desire to build houses for 
the working people. Local authorities should also have power to 
form public utility societies for housing purposes.® 

The Joint Committee on Labor Problems after the War, compose: 
of representatives of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade- 





1 Described with plans in the Journal of the American Institute of Architects, Wash 
ington, D. C., 1917, vol. 5, No. 9. Also same Journal for April, 1917, vol. 5, No. 4, pp. 
157, 158. 

2 Described with plans in Journal of the American Institute of Architects, Wash- 
ington, 1917, vol. 5, No. 10 (October), pp. 499-510. 

® Cf. Webb, Sidney, op. cit., pp. 10, 11; Aldridge, Henry R., Housing after the war, 
p. 237. (In After-war Problems, edited by Wm, Harbutt Dawson. London, Allen and 
Unwin [1917], pp. 233-250.) 

‘ Aldridge, op. cit., p. 237 et seq. 

5 Aldridge, op. cit., pp. 249, 250, 
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Union Congress, the executive committee of the Labor Party, the 
management committee of the General Federation of Trade-Unions, 
and the War Emergency Workers national committee, has suggested 
as a part of its housing program that priority should be given for 
four years after the war to building material for industrial cottages 
and that “ luxury” building should be suspended.* In order to reach 
the class of labor to be benefited, it has also been proposed that only 
those persons who come within the national insurance scheme should 
be allowed to occupy cottages built by or with the aid of Government 
inoney.” 





HOUSING IN SCOTLAND. 


On January 19, 1909, representatives of the Scottish Miners’ Fed- 
eration made representations to the Secretary for Scotland on the 
question of housing conditions in the mining districts of Scotland. 
The deputation urged the appointment of a special committee of 
inquiry; but at that time the only action taken was to direct the 
medical officers in the mining counties to make such inquiry and to 
suggest possible lines of legislation to correct existing evils. On 
April 26, 1911, a second committee of the Miners’ Federation was 
received in London by the secretary, who called attention to what 
had already been done through the medical officers (Report of Local 
Government Board for Scotland, 1910) and stated that the matter 
was still receiving the attention of the local authorities. On Novem- 
ber 20, 1911, a deputation of Scottish members of the British Parlia- 
ment, representing the mining districts, urged upon the secretary 
for Scotland the desirability of a departmental committee of inves- 
tigation. - The then secretary promised to consider the advisability 
and practicability of an extended investigation of housing condi- 
tions in Scotland, and on October 30, 1912, his successor appointed a 
commission of 12 members for the purpose in question. 

The results of the investigation by this Scottish commission have 
recently appeared in a large folio volume of 460 pages, to be followed 
by volumes of hearings and reports of special investigations.* 

The work of the commission, begun before the war, continued up 
to February, 1916, after which time it was halted for about a year 
on account of war activities, to be taken up again in January, 1917. 
The report covers a number of problems in housing growing out of 
the war emergency besides being an extremely comprehensive survey 





1 Local Government Chronicle, London, Aug. 4, 1917, p. 430. 

“Idem, Oct. 6, 1917, p. 555. 

* Royal Commission on Housing in Scotland, Report of the Royal Commission on the 
housing of the industrial population of Scotland, rural and urban, Edinburgh, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1917, 460 pp. (cd. 8731). 
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of housing conditions in Scotland. Some of the headings in iho 
table of contents are as follows: (1) Instances of bad housing ¢.))- 
(litions; estimated shortage of houses and extent of the housin ' 
problem; housing legislation and powers of local authorities: |,o)\.. 
ing conditions and problems in cities; merits and demerits of {« 
ment system; relations of landlords and tenants: the one-ro 
house; overcrowding: housing conditions in fishing communiti 
housing of migratory and seasonal workers; housing in the eroft«» 
or small tenant farming districts; land in relation to housing: hui), 
ing, public utility, and copartnership societies; town planning a) 
transit; Government aid to housing; and the formulation of 
housing policy. 

The war has created a widespread interest in housing, it is ( 
clared, as defective housing is one ef the counts in an analysis of 
the industrial unrest created by the war. As a war problem * none 
is more pressing or more vital, in the interests of the welfare no; 
only of the individual but also of the nation.” 

The housing problem is not wholly or distinctively an urban «- 
opposed to a rural problem, it is noted. The two sets of problems 
urban and rural housing—dovetail because the conditions that give 
rise to them overlap. Conditions of industrialism have been creat! 
in rural districts by the movement of industrial plants to the “ oute: 
rims” of the cities. “The real divisions of the subject are, indeed, 
not numerical so much as industrial.” as exemplified by the stuc\ 
the commission made of miners’ housing, a summary of which wil! 
appear in a future number of this Revirw. 

The 12 commissioners are agreed as to the facts regarding hous- 
ing conditions in Scotland; they divide, however, as to the remedi: 
to abate existing evils and to meet the shortage of houses. T|) 
findings of the eight members of the majority are in their own wori- 
as follows: 


MAJORITY REPORT. 


The modest inquiry initiated by the Seottish Miners’ Federation in 1909 his 
resulted in the national survey of Seottish housing here presented. These : 
the broad results of our survey: Unsatisfactory sites of-houses and villages. 
insufficient supplies of water, unsatisfactory provision for drainage, gross|y 
inadequate provision for the removal of refuse, widespread absence of decc' 
sanitary conveniences, the persistence of the unspeakably filthy privy-midden 
in many of the mining areas, badly constructed, inewrably damp laborer 
eottages on farms, whole townships unfit for human occupation im the crofting 
counties and islands, primative and casual provision for many of the season: 
workers, gross overcrowding and huddling of the sexes together in the co 
gested industrial villages and tewns, occupation of one-room houses by larce 
families, groups of lightless and unventilated houses in the older burghs, clotte:! 
masses of slums in the great cities. To these, add the special probleiis 
symbolized by the farmed-out houses, the model lodging houses, congested back 
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lands, and ancient closes. To these, again, add the cottages a hundred years 
old in some of the rural villages, ramshackle brick survivals of the mining out- 
pursts of 70 years ago in the mining fields, monotonous miners’ rows flung 
down without a vestige of town plan or any effort to secure modern conditions 
of sanitation, ill-phanned houses that must become slums in a few years, old 
houses converted without necessary sanitary appliances and proper adaptation 
into tenements for many families, thus intensifying existing evils, streets of 
new tenements in the towns developed with the minimum of regard for 
amenity. 
OVERCROWDING. 


The last census showed that thousands of one-room houses continued to be 
occupied by families; that overcrowding reckoned even by the most moderate 
standard is practically universal in the one and two room houses; that, in spite 
of protest and administrative superintendence, domestic overcrowding of houses 
and overbuilding of areas have not been prevented. To our amazement, we 
found that, even if we take overcrowding to mean more than three persons per 
room, we should, to secure even this moderate standard for Scotland, have to 
displace some 284,000 of the population. But this is not all. We conclude 
that, at least, 50 per cent of the one-room houses and 15 per cent of the two- 
room houses ought to be replaced by new houses. In brief, merely to relieve 
existing overcrowding, and replace houses that should be demolished, some 
121,000 houses are required, and, if an improved standard is adopted, as we 
recommend, the total number of new houses required would approach 236,000. 
For such gigantic figures our report submits full justification. On this point 
the commission is unanimous. 


REASON FOR EXCESSIVE HOUSING INSUFFICIENCY AND LOW HOUSING STANDARD. 


If it be asked how this enormous accumulation has occurred, one answer is: 
That the conditions of Scottish housing have never been adequately investi- 
gated. The Scottish inquiry by the Dilke Commission of 1885 was too limited 
in its scope. It is only now that the nation has had the means of discovering 
how far Seotland has been left behind, and by what poor standards the housing 
of her working classes has been measured. Our report, and the evidence it 


rests upon, will carry conviction to every disinterested person. 
OBSTACLES TO HOUSING REFORM, 


These, then, are the conditions that cry aloud for redress. But the path of 
reform is blocked by many obstacles: The failure of commercial enterprise to 
keep pace with housing needs, the failure of the local authorities, both of town 
and county, to appreciate the full value of their powers, the rapacity of prop- 
erty owners in their claims for compensation, the persistence of antiquated 
methods of arbitration, the absence of any definite basis for the assessment of 
compensation, the impotence of the arbiters to check speculative claims, the 
consequent enormous and deterrent expense of improvement schemes and recon- 
struction schemes, the impotence of the local authorities to control the prices 
of building sites within the city or of potential building land in the immediate 
neighborhood, the absence of a direct obligation on any authority to see that 
adequate housing is provided for the whole community, the inadequate size, 
area, and resources of many local authorities, the absence of powers to require 
combination of authorities, the consequent impossibility of effective enforcement 
of statutes by the central authority, the insufficiency of the central authority's 
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equipment, the unsatisfactory status of the central authority itself—t})o<, 
their many derivative difliculties of procedure stand in the way of re 
Both commercial enterprise and municipal enterprise have failed to keep ) 
with the steadily rising demand for more and better house room. 


ind 
rm, 


hiCea 


COST AND ACQUISITION OF LAND. 


To the various problems here named we have given earnest considera) jy 
Above all, we adduce very definite views on the relation of land to housing 
The question of the land is fundamental. If nothing is done to make jj pox. 
sible either for individuals or for public authorities to obtain building land 
at more reasonable prices than hitherto, housing reform will be paralyze a} 
the outset. If the methods of compulsory acquisition of lands, including }.,)\) 
and other property, are not simplified, the exorbitant claims that have alrej jy 
stopped building schemes in the cities will continue to be raised. These sen 
reforms are of primary urgency; our specific proposals we submit with 
confidence. 


OBLIGATION ON LOCAL AUTHORITIES FOR ADEQUATE HOUSING. 


sut there is an administrative point that is equally fundamental. From the 
national survey we have conducted, we are satisfied that, in the present unijue 
disorganization of affairs the State alone, acting through the local authorities. 
can meet the present discontent. For the time being, commercial enterprise 


has failed to keep pace with the demand. The causes of the failure we })aye 
fully expounded. Doubtless the climax came with the war; the failure, | 
ever, had become manifest long before the war. But whatever its causes, {he 
disorganization flowing from the war makes an immediate revival of weon- 
trolled commercial enterprise on an adequate scale impossible. There is. in 
our view, only one alternative: The State itself, through the local authorities, 
is alone in a position to assume responsibility. Here, then, is our primary 
point in procedure. Hitherto the local authorities, though their powers for 
the provision of houses are extensive, have for various reasons been restrained 
or have refrained from using them to any appreciable extent. We are satisfied 
that, if those powers are to be exercised on the scale necessary to realize j\\e 
program we have set forth, the local authorities must be placed under «an 
unmistakable obligation to maintain a continuous and systematic survey 
their housing accommodation, to ascertain how far private enterprise can mee! 
the demands, but failing provision of houses by other agencies, to undertake 
themselves—with financial assistance from the State—the necessary building 
schemes. Without such a definite obligation, exercised under direction of the 
central authority, we are satisfied that by no administrative machinery known 
to us, can the necessary houses be provided. For the double purpose of avoii- 
ing delay and assisting demobilization after the war, the consideration «f 
building schemes should proceed at once. This matter broods no delay. For 
these strong conclusions we have given our detailed reasons in the body of the 
report. 


CENTRAL AUTHORITY—ITS RELATION f0O LOCAL ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITIES. 


But if this obligation is to be made effective the local government board, :s 
central authority, should be strengthened by an increase of its direct executive 
powers and an increase in its membership and staff. The nature of the ex- 
tended powers is fully explained in the report, but one power we regard as of 
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primary importance, namely, the power to require the combination of existing 
authorities for all purposes of public health and housing. This poposal we 
make because it involves the least disturbance of existing authorities and be- 
cause the urgency of housing should not be sacrificed to the prolonged discussion 
of elaborate reforms. On the other hand, we consider that the time has now 
come for a reacjustment of public health and housing areas, and for a radical 
reconsideration of the relations between the various authorities in town and 
county. We are aware that proposals for a ministry of health are under con- 
sideration; but the proposals we now make are in no way inconsistent with 
larger proposals for the consolidation of health services, both local and central. 


CENTRAL AUTHORITY TO BE A PRINCIPAL DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


In any such reforms, it is assumed, the Scottish ministry of health will be 
independent of an English ministry of health. But whatever form the new 
changes take, it is essential that the central authority for housing and publie 
health should be elevated into a principal department of the State, At present 
the secretary of Scotland represents the local government board in Parliament 
not as president of that board, but as head of the Scottish office. This indirect 
responsibility to Parliament is not, in our opinion, compatible with the extended 
powers and increased responsibilities of the board. The local government 
board for Scotland should have at least the same parliamentary status as the 
Scotch Education Department. 


THE ONE-ROOM HOUSE. 


On one problem discussed in the report we desire to focus public attention, 
viz, the one-room house. That the one-room house is incompatible with decent 
or wholesome family life we have, we think, shown conclusively in our report. 
The policy adopted for dealing with the one-room house will determine, in 
large measure, the general housing policy of the country. That is why we have 
devoted to it a special chapter. In our opinion the time has now come when the 
Scottish nation should rid itself of the reproach of the one-room house. It is 
now time to say that, subject to the qualifications specified in our report, the 
one-room house must go, 


OPPOSITION TO STATE SUBSIDIES TO SPECULATIVE BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


In our main specific suggestions for new policy we have, to our regret, not 
carried with us our colleagues of the minority. But we have given every 
consideration to their arguments; we have answered many of them directly or 
by anticipation, and in the remainder we have failed to find either any ground 
for a practical compromise or any reasons for altering the lines of policy 
we have laid down. If the present crisis is to be met in the way that Scotland, 
by her many sacrifices of life and treasure, has the right to expect, it can not 
be met either by a reversion to the building conditions of prewar days or by 
direct subsidies to employers of labor, landowners, and the speculative builders 
of to-day. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE STATE, 

For immediate and practical purposes we have suggested that for a period 

of 14 years, with an opportunity for revision at the end of 7 years, the State, 


in assuming full responsibility for housing, should operate through the local 
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authorities and should place upon them the responsibility of seeing to the pro. 
vision of building. In our view the mere offer of financial assistance—t.o }\. 
taken or left—may stimulate some local authorities to a greater exercis. of 
their present powers, but will not meet the situation, the urgency and gray ity 
of which it would be difficult te exaggerate. To bear its full fruit, Sts). 
assistance requires the imposition of definite obligations and the provisio, .; 
simple and effective organization. In this latter connection we can not })); 
look with strong disfavor on the proposals of the minority to create three 
departments : 

(1) An ad hoe board for the Outer Hebrides and Skye to supersede the cen- 
tral and local authorities. 

(2) A special financial board to administer loans and grants whieh in our 
view would be more appropriately done by the central authority with their 
direct knowledge of housing requirements, and by the publie works loan boar. 
who are at present intrusted with the administration of loans, and by the 
Treasury, whose approval would be necessary to the distributions of grants, 

(3) A special land court to assess the price of land taken for housing—wj: |) 
no definite basis of compensation laid down to guide them or limit their 
awards. 

Such departments would in our opinion be expensive and useless additions t 
administrative machinery. 

CONCLUSION, 


Our national survey has revealed the set determination of the Scottish peo; lo 
to secure, for every class of the community, wholesome conditions of living. 
Their watchword is no longer limited to a healthy mind in a healthy body : 
rather it new is a healthy family in a healthy home. In this ambition the 
have our encouragement and support. From beginning to end our proposals 
are animated by the desire te see the housing of the Scottish people made more 
worthy of Scotland’s great history as a nation. 


MINORITY REPORT. 


The four commissioners who sign the minority report declare 
that the house shortage is so acute as to require the cooperation 
of other agencies than the local authorities, who, it is pointed out. 
have hitherto supplied only 1 per cent of the necessary dwellings, 
although having all power to do so. Building funds, the minority 
believe, should come from as many sources as possible. 

The minority members also deplore the tendency toward too great 
centralization of authority in housing matters, which they state the 
majority report features. They also emphasize the necessity of so 
administering State assistance during the period of reconstruction 
as to mark its emergency character. 





WORKINGMEN’S SUBURB IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The American consul general at Sydney, Australia, under date of 
August 30, 1917, reports that the Government of New South Wales 
has set aside 337 acres of Crown land in the suburbs of Sydney for 
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the purpose of erecting workingmen’s cottages. Reservations have 
been made for roads, parks, and churches—for parks 32 acres, public 
.chools and technical colleges 7$ acres, and churches 5} acres. There 
are also reservations for police stations and administrative build- 
ings. The main roadway in the suburb will be 100 feet and the 
secondary highways 66 feet wide. 

There are 211 acres reserved for cottages, which are now in course 
of construction, there being seven to each acre of land. Altogether 
there will be provided 1,437 cottages and 40 shops; and of this num- 
ber 240 cottages and 6 shops have been completed. These cottages 
are built of brick or concrete, with tile or slate roofs. The cost of 
constructing each cottage ranges from £276 ($1,343) to £640 ($3,115). 
Each cottage will rent for from 12s. 6d. ($3.04) to 18s. 6d. ($4.50) 
per week. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS. 





COURT DECISIONS ON LABOR QUESTIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 





An unusual array of important decisions is presented by the | ~ 


United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in its annual compilation 
of court decisions on labor questions, just published as Bulletin 


No. 224. A number of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the | 


United States, handed down since December, 1916, are included in 
this bulletin, but for the most part the decisions were made in the 
calendar year 1916. 

Most notable among the Supreme Court decisions, on account of 
the circumstances attending the enactment of the law construed by 
_ it, is the decision sustaining the constitutionality of the Adamson 
eight-hour law for trainmen in interstate commerce and declaring 
at the same time the right of Congress compulsorily to arbitrate 
disputes between the railroads and their employees for the benefit 
of the public. 

The first broad decisions ultimately deciding the constitutionality 
of workmen’s compensation laws are also noted in this volume. 
Although a number of State courts of last resort had passed upon 
laws of this type, it was not until the Supreme Court of the United 
States had given the seal of its approval that the matter could be 
considered as finally settled. In upholding the compulsory com- 
pensation law of New York and of Washington, the latter also 
providing for a compulsory State insurance fund, the farthest reach 
of compensation legislation has received judicial approval. The 
elective law of Iowa was likewise sustained. 

Another important decision by this highest court was that sus- 
taining the Oregon 10-hour day for factory employees without 
regard to sex or age—a marked reversal of position from the action 
of the same court in 1905 in holding the 10-hour law of New York 
applicable to bakeries unconstitutional; the power of the State to 
enact laws limiting the hours of service of adult males in private 
employment, as well as the hours of females and of children, is now 
recognized. The fixing of wages for women and minors under 18 
is also a valid exercise of the police power according to another deci- 
sion of this court, the Oregon minimum wage law being left un- 
disturbed in its position of constitutionality as determined by the 
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supreme court of that State; on this point the Federal supreme bench 
was equally divided, one justice not voting. 

Of hardly less interest than these decisions of the Supreme Court 
is the action of the court of last resort of the State of Massachusetts 
in declaring unconstitutional an act of that State which undertook 
to limit the issue of injunctions in labor disputes, declaring that in- 
junctions should issue only when property rights are affected, and 
that labor is not property. The court took the view that this atti- 
tude excludes from the protection of the law those who have no other 
property than their right to work, and held that such a deprivation 
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|= 
- | could not be effected by statute. 
= ' Besides the decisions of the Supreme Court on the subject of work- 
A. | men’s compensation, the bulletin contains numerous decisions and 
i) | | rulings by the State courts, questions of construction and constitu- 
he tionality being involved. The Kentucky Court of Appeals, which 
' had declared unconstitutional the workmen’s compensation law of 
of | 1914, found the enactment of 1916 conformable to the tests of validity 
Dy established by it; while the Supreme Court of Texas sustained the 
“dl compensation law of that State in all points as against an opinion of 
oe B 2 subordinate court that the provision was void which took from 
te | employees of accepting employers their option to accept or reject 
7 the act. 
The point that continues and apparently will continue to furnish 
y the greatest number of cases for determination is found in the phrase 
4 which appears in most of the compensation laws—* injury arising 
q out of and in the course of employment.” In the State of Washington, 
2 however, the law does not contain the limitation, “arising out of 
q employment,” so that discussion of this point is avoided, the supreme 
_ | court of the State saying that the employee “is the soldier of 
— organized industry, accepting a kind of pension in exchange for 
_ absolute insurance on his master’s premises.” 
, ie No less prolific of litigation is the Federal liability law covering 
) railroads in interstate commerce, since not only must the employing 
company be an interstate carrier, but the injured person must at the 


time of his injury have been employed in interstate commerce; it is 
only when he is so employed that he can claim the benefits of the act, 
while, on the other hand, if so employed he is restricted to such 
recovery as that statute provides. With the wide extension of com- 
pensation legislation (now found in 37 States), there is constant 
contrast, not to say conflict, between the two classes of remedy, 1. e., 
by compensation and by suits for damages; furthermore, as appears 
_ from a number of the cases discussed in this bulletin, it is frequently 
a practical impossibility to determine whether relief should be sought 
under the one law or under the other until the evidence has been 
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submitted to a jury and a verdict rendered. While therefore such, 
compilation of decisions, selected for their particular interest .s 
illustrating the various legal phases of the labor question, possess: 
an attraction for every student of labor, it is of especial value «< 
indicating those points in our legislative system which require atten. | — 
tion, to the end that more certain and prompt adjustments may | | | 
made of the rights of the respective parties to labor contracts. .\ 
the same time certain boundaries are indicated which can not | 

passed without an alteration of constitutions, or at least of views «| 
constitutional interpretation. Evidence is not lacking of changes | 

both these respects. 
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RECENT LABOR LAWS OF VENEZUELA.’ 


The Congress of Venezuela recently enacted legislation? providin: . 
for the safety and health of industrial laborers. The law requir | 
that all workshops and establishments shall be kept in constant an 
perfect conditions of cleanliness, ventilation, and hygiene; and thai 
all machinery, apparatus, and appliances used in such establis! 
ments, which may become the cause of bodily injuries, shall be saf 
guarded for the protection of health and life. 

Fight and one-half hours shall constitute a day’s work, except i: 
cases where mutual agreements provide for a longer working perio: 
Working days include every day in the year except those known as 
rest days, days declared national holidays, and January 1, Hol\ 
Thursday, and Good Friday. . 

The retention by any employer, owner, or director of any portion 
of the pay due an employee or laborer for the sustenance of any 
cult or for the benefit of any association is prohibited. 

The President of the Republic and municipal authorities are veste:| 
with authority to issue regulations under this law. 
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1Gaceta Oficial. Estados Unidos de Venezuela, June 28, 1917. 
2June 25, 1917; effective June 28, 1917. 
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ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 








| 
i 
; 
: 


CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OCTOBER 16 TO NOVEMBER 15, 1917. 


Under the organic act of the department, which gives the Secre- 
tary of Labor the authority to mediate in labor disputes through the 
appointment, in his discretion, of commissioners of conciliation, the 
Secretary exercised his good offices between October 16 and Novem- 
ber 15, 1917, in 57 labor disputes. The companies involved, the 
number of employees affected, and the results secured, so far as 
information is available, were as follows: 

STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION 
SUBSEQUENT TO OCT. 15, 1917 





W orkmen affected. 


ees Result 





Name, on 
Directly. | Indirectly. | 











| 
Strike, Chester Shipyards, Wilmington, Del....... (secant og Cree | Adjusted 
Strike, General Processing Co., Philadelphia, Pa............ _ eee Do. 
Strike, Harlan & Hollingsworth Shipyards, Wilmington, Del. 900 |.. aes Do, 
Strike, Springfield Woolen Miils, Springfield, Tenn......... 17 250 | Do. 
Controversy, Savage Arms Corporation and its union ma- OF Misaacadtectaal Do 
chinists, Utiea, N. Y. 
Controversy, Merrill-Stephens Shipbuilding Co. and its ma- Sere Do, 
chinists, Jacksonville, Fla. | 
Controversy, Great Northern R. R. Co. and its station em- eee Do. 
nloyees, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Controversy, Southern Saddlery Co., Chattanooga, Tenn... ./ 9 200 | Pending. 
Controversy, General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass.......... 48 | 6, 000 A djusted. 
Strike, clerks, Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co................ 700) | 5,000 | Pending. 
Strike, American-British Manufacturing Co., Providence, | | ee Do. 
R. I. | 
Controversy and strike, Gulf Coast oil regions, as follows: | 
Louisiana oil fields— 
Mooringsport............. Lcd aaaeee Un ee meee ee 555 
roi RSS eS oa) ee 33 
ER es = PS ee Pe taal 1,325 || 
tia Degas asad sw bunce dpa cde eee caus 425 || 
a cap SESS PP Sie s ssa i) } ee Do, 
tibadécdndadnasds< isan dade ele chatictanes 325 | 
ee pesbbk e6puanadeinedeginn 100 | 
Lensburg......... De a Water ee < ba tae a ebendalpla ak oe 325 || 
ee ks ne wesduees ssekdiGiehCdecete | 143 || 
Texas oil fields— 
Goose Creek................ eR tt Wie 2, 450 
eae Koo Glatee wows. | 1,000 
a ES inanctb eins RNR. ey R25 | 
es 55 Se miedh bnaics seiennees ome 275 Do 
GS. So 5 er ee | 
ge Bilis dnc once aes oe oes é <5 189 
Ne ee cn occpcubndcussscescs lil 
ee swt nnboctenewes 110 
Texas, teamsters and handy men....................... Sa ped Deo. 
Firms operating in Texas and Louisiana oil fields— 
Standard Oil Co. 
Atlas Oil Co. 
Caddo Oil Co. 
Gulf Refining & Production Co. 
Texas Oil Co. 
[1311] 230) 
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STATEMENT SHOWING 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, ETC.—Continued. 


NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY 1 
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Workmen affected. 
Name. Result. 
Directly. | Indirectly. 
Controversy and strike,-Gulf Coast oil regions—Concluded. 
Firms operating in Texas and Louisiana oil fields—Con. 

Producers Oil Co. 

Sims Sinclair Corporation. 

Sun Oil Co. 

Humble Oil Co. 

Republic Producing Co. 

Magnolia Petroleum Co. 

Arkansas Natural Gas Co. 

Reserve Gas Co. 

South Western Gas Co. 

Controversy, American Shipbuilding Co. and its boiler- 85 | 1,725 | Adjusted. 
makers and helpers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Strike, McCray Refrigerator Co., Kendallville, Ind.......... 214 | 300 | Pending. 

Controversy, Pacific States Telephone & Telegraph Co. and |......................... Do. 
its electrical workers, involving California, Washington, 

Oregon, Idaho, and Nevada. 

Controversy, railroad shopmen, Southern Pacific R. R. Co., ; 
Oakland, Cal. [Commissioners report as follows: ‘‘ While | 
there were a few men who went on strike at Oakland, it { 
does not appear that any of the other shops were affected, 5 
and it does not look as if employees will work in such 4 
uaison that they will materially affect the business of 
their employers. Actual number of employees who were 
to strike if concessions not — vague and indefinite.] 3 

Controversy, flour mills, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn .. . 7 6, 000 Q) : 

Controversy, C., B. & Q. R. R. Co. andits carmen, Aurora, III. TERR: Pending. 

Controversy, metalliferous miners, Bingham, Utah.........!............}............ Adjusted. 

Controversy, Pacific Steamship Co. and International Long- 90 60 | Pending. 
shoremen’s Union, San Diego, Cal. ; 

amines strike, blacksmiths, Texas Shipbuilding Co., 24 21,400 Do. 

ath, Me. 
bi ag strike, blacksmiths, Hyde-Windless Plant, 22 2600 | Adjusted. ; 
ath, Me. 

Threatened strike, blacksmiths, Bath Iron Works , Bath, Me. 15 21,500 | Pending. , 

Controversy, Port Newark Terminal, Newark, N.J........!............/.....--.2ee- Do. i 

Strike, Watertown Arsenal, Boston, Mass.................- NTA ae PRE. Do.3 % 

Controversy, longshoremen and employing stevedores, San | 240 | 250 Do. 4 ; 
Pedro, Cal. } 

Controversy, Willys-Morrow Co., Elmira, N. Y............. Ss eee Do. : 

Coporseny Spreckels Bros. Commercial Co., San Diego, 110 10 Do. : 

Strike, ters, Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Co., 116 (5) Adjusted. } 
Philadeiphia, Pa. - 

Strike, Fore River Shipbuilding Co., Quincy, Mass....._... 3, 500 1, 000 Do. 

Conover, Kerr Turbine Co., Moore Turbine Co., Wells- Pi catia beteack ac | Unable to adjust 
ville, N. Y. ; 
Controversy, oil and gas well workers and oi! operators, 6, 584 15,000 Pending. | 
California. 5 
Lockout, Sexton Garment Co., Princeton, Ind.............- 55 85 Do. 
Controversy, General Aluminum & Brass Manufacturing |............|............ Do. 2 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Controversy and walkout, Southern California iron and BOD |}... ccsenaces Do. 3 
steel workers, Los Angeles, Cal. ‘ Z 
Strike, St. Louis Smelting & Refining Co., Collinsville, Ill... | ere Unable to adjust i 
Strike, Thew Automatic Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio.........- 100 430 Adjusted. ; 
Threatened strike, machinists, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 600 800 Pending. : 
cago & St. Louis R. R. Co. (Big Four), Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Lockout, pec ing house employees, St. Joseph, MO. ........)..ccecee----|sccceeeeee-- Do. : 
Strike, S. Slater & Sons Woolen Mills, Webster, Mass....... gs 1,375 Adjusted. ; 
Controversy, Mechanical crafts, - Toledo and Cincinnati 637 1,500 Vending. i 
division, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. ; 
Strike, carmen, Gulf & Ship Island R. R. Co., Gulfport, Miss .'............)........-.-. _Do. 
Controversy, coal drivers, Jersey City, N.J...............-- Seg SEE ass Adjusted. 
Controversy, Seaboard Air Line R. R. Co. and its laborers |............)......------ Pending. ‘ 
and helpers, southeastern States. 
Strike, freight handlers, Boston & Maine R. R. Co., and 400 (6) Adjusted. 
Boston & Albany R. R. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Strike, shopemployees, Morgantown & Kingwood R. R. Co., ff RE aS Do. 
Morgantown, W. Va., to Morgantown and Kingwood 
Junction, W: Va. | 
1Commissioner withdrew from case. 
2 Metal tradesmen, . : ; 
8 Men have agreed to return to work pending settlement of question causing strike. 





4 Men promised to continue work pending adjustment. 
6 Several hundred. 
6 Several thousand. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTFS HANDLED BY THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF LABOR, ETC.—Concluded. 








Workmen affected. 


Name. = I:esult. 
Directly. Indire2tiy. 





Controversy, Kelley-Springfield Tire Co., Akron, Ohio......'......... Te eae =a | Pending. 
Walkout, ship carpenters, McBride & Law Shipyards, a | Do. 
Beaumont, Tex 
Controversy Kling Bros. Engineering Co. and its iron 35 100 Do. 
molders, Chicago, Ill. 
Strike, plumbers, New. Jersey Shipbuilding Co., Gloucester, 55 | 500 | Adjusted. 
Threatened strike, shipyards, Orange, Tex.: 
International Shipbuilding Co...’...................... 
a nn scans wabcenecacnneu 
REE IEE ee eee | eee Be se ; Pending. 
Southern Dry Dock & Construction "ea paige se 
Orange Maritime Corporation....................... 
Strike, firemen, Great Lakes Towing Co., Buffalo, N. Y................ iecicnres | Adjusted. 
Strike, Crown, Willamette & Hawley oa & Pape at tl eee Teer fC 
Oregon City, Lebanon, Oreg.,and Camas, Wash. 
Strike, machinists, Burns Bros. UE oc ian a omins a as bene’ ae | Do. 
Strike, Glenwhite Mine, Beckley, W. van REET ee i ES Do. 
Do. 


Strike, Nestor Manufacturing Co., New YOrk =... Me 
Strike, pipe fitters, American Shipbuilding Co., Cleveland, .... PO ee Do. 
Ohio. 








Cases in October statement noted as pending have been disposed 
of as fellows: 

Strike, boiler makers, Volk & Murdock’s Boiler Shop, Charleston, S. C. 
Adjusted. 

Strike, L. Wolff Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Unable to adjust. 

Shipbuilcing controversy, San Francisco. Temporarily adjusted. 

Controversy, Loose-Wiles Co., Kansas City, Mo. Strike declared off. 

Controversy, Curtiss Aeroplane Co. and its pattern makers, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Adjusted. 

Controversy, Northern Pacific Railroad and its railway clerks and station 
employees. Adjusted. 

Controversy, Columbus Oil Producing Co., Brea, Cal. Unable to adjust. 

Lockout, machinists, Anniston, Ala. Adjusted. 

General controversy, weavers, Philadelphia. 13 adjusted ; 

Strike, machinists, Symington Anderson Plant, Rochester, N. Y. 

Controversy, jewelry employees and manufacturers, Newark, 


29 pending. 
Adjusted, 
N. J. 10 ad- 

justed ; 8 pending. 
Strike, velvet workers, American Velvet Co., Stonington, Conn. Adjusted. 
Controversy, Texas & Pacific Railroad Co. and car department employees, 
Dallas, Tex. Adjusted. 
Lockout, American Lace Co., Elyria, Ohio. Adjusted. 
Strike, roofers, Los Angeles, Cal. Adjusted. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS OCCURRING IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING SEPTEMBER, 1917. 


According to information received by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 290 strikes and lockouts occurred in this country 
during the month of September, 1917. Inasmuch as many reports 
do not reach the bureau for many months after the strikes occur, 
it is believed the number of strikes in the country probably ap- 
proached 450 in the month under consideration. For the correspond- 
ing month in 1916 the number reported to the bureau was 225. It 
should not be considered, however, that the number of strikes this 
year is twice that of last, for the facilities of the bureau in the col- 
lection of data have increased during that time. The number, never- 
theless, seems to be in excess of that of last year. Complete data 
relative to these strikes have not been received by the bureau, and it 
has not been possible to verify what have been received. The figures 
given should therefore be understood to be only an advance state- 
ment and to be considered merely as approximate. 

The more important strikes of the month were those of the workers 
in the shipyards on the Pacific coast, in which the number involved 
aggregated nearly 50,000; of the packing-house employees of Omaha 
and Kansas City, involving 10,000 persons; the general-strike at 
Springfield, [ll., involving 8,000 persons; and the strikes of long- 
shoremen at New York City, Norfolk, and New Orleans; the tele- 
phone workers in Arkansas and Oklahoma; the telegraphers on the 
Pennsylvania system; the clothing workers in New York City; the 
miners in Pennsylvania and Ohio; the steel workers in Pittsburgh; 
and the switchmen in South Chicago and Gary. 

The data in the following tables relate to the 283 strikes and 7 
lockouts reported to have occurred in the month of September, 1917: 


STATES IN WHICH FIVE OR MORE STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS WERE REPORTED AS 
OCCURRING IN SEPTEMBER, 1917. 






































| 
State. Strikes. a Total. | State. Strikes. —_ Total. 
0 rer 47 | 2 49 || Washington.............. 8 1 9 
Pennsylvania. ........... ere EE oe ee ae 8 
ee eee fh Se 2S eee )_ ae 8 
eS eaean- ME Se westnas 21. || Connecticut.............. T Bids paces 7 
Ct ie nn dis nit 8 oh Peper Sh See ore |) eae 5 
Massachusetts. ....---.--- __ , eee: Le, Ser 7, oe 5 
Pe SOUOOT . wo sce dies 12 | 1 13 || 22 other States........... 51 3 54 
pI Pes oe ere 10 || —| 
PO  eisine cet 05 od gd we 10 |.......- 10 || | pica mien 283 | 7 290 
Rhode Island............ __” OES a 10 i | 
242 [1314] 
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Of these disputes 171 strikes and 3 lockouts occurred east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers; 91 strikes 
and 2 lockouts west of the Mississippi; and the remaining 21 strikes 
and 2 lockouts south ef the Ohio and Potomac Rivers and east of 
the Mississippt. 

As to sex, the distribution was as follows: Males, 220 strikes and 

lockouts; females, 21 strikes and 1 lockout; both sexes. 15: not 
reported, 27 strikes and 1 lockout. 

The industries in which four or more strikes and lockouts were 
reported were as follows: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES REPORTED AS 
OCCUR tRING IN SEPTE MBE R, 1917. 


























. ‘<1 . Clr. 
Tndustries. Strikes. 4 Total. Industries. Strikes —_ Total. 
ae eee (ns = Ts . 

> 57 Sees 40 2 | 42 || Street and paving........ 5 5 
IE ns touseteees ) 22 || Glass working............ 4 4 
Building trades. ........- } 4 2 19 || Lumbering............... 4 4 
re | re 19 Meat cutting and butch- 
Metal trades. .........-.. mt. |Y 2 i = eee Bitcks. e 4 
Telegraph and telephone . ear 15 || Musicians and theatrical 
, <a | cou Oe 14 || employees.............. | aren 4 
Shipbuilding............. 3 |., 13 || Waite- ‘and cooks.......| 1 4 
Street railways....-..--.- , : _ eet lL > rR Sa ae 3 1 4 
Ipeth ame Steel ...........- 10 L 11 || Miscellaneous. .......... 51 1 52 
A IEE | ee wade ics 8 || Not reported............. 4) See 1 
Express companies. ...... 5 |. 5 |] —— ——— 
Longshoremen......-.... 5 he 5 ead rewat aeons 283 | 7 | 290 

5 ' 5 

| | a 


SE | 








Included in the above are 6 strikes of carpenters, 6 of 1 mi nachinists, 
and 5 of tailors. 

In 176 strikes and 5 lockouts the employees were reported as con- 
nected with unions; in 23 strikes and 2 lockouts they were not so 
connected; the remaining 84 strikes were not reported. In but 3 
strikes were the employees reported as connected with the I. W. W. 

The following table shows the causes of the strikes and lockouts 
in so far as reported. In about two-thirds of the strikes the ques- 
tion of wages or hours or both was prominent; in 16 per cent the 
question of the recognition of the union in some way was involved. 
PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS REPORTED AS OCCURRING IN SEP- 
TEMBER, 1917. 



































Causes. Strikes. — Total. | Causes. Strikes. — Total. 

For increase of wages..... 104 1 105 | Recognition and hours... iivexscdiee 1 
Because of decrease of | Recognition, wages, and 

eer ee Dt tdvatedon 2 \ Ears 7 Saeieee | ae oe 4 
Because of nonpayment | To compel discharge of 

be ee . aa {eer oie B fnncnces 
For desmenes of hours. .... 5 1 6 | Because of discharge of | 
For increase of wages and BS  @mmpbepees...... 5. - cccess | ee 16 

decrease of hours....... |) a 30 || Because of presence of 
General conditions. ...... | rE 6 || nonunion men....-..-..; | 4 
Conditions and wages. ... | SEES 5 || In regard to agreement. . .| _( ae 17 
Conditions and hours -. - . _, See 1 || Symspathy ..............- RE a 
Conditions, wages, and lt JupMRGRIOET. .....0.....- 5 ec 1 

moteur Tee ee ee: 1 || Miscellaneous. .........-.- S}...is 8 
Recognition of the union Not reported............. 29 1 30 

and closed shop........ 17 4 21 || —— —~ — — 
Recognition and wages. .. Sa 16 | lie ticinsen 283 7 290 
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In 171 strikes the number of persons involved was reported to be 
147,349, an average of 862 per strike. In 31 strikes, in each of which 
the number involved was 1,000 or more, the strikers numbered 120,387. 
thus leaving 26,962 involved in the remaming 140 strikes, or an 
average of 193 in each. In 4 lockouts the number reported to have 
been involved was 705. 

In 211 strikes and 5 lockouts only one employer was concerned in 
each disturbance; in 8 strikes, two employers; in 7 strikes, three; in 
15 strikes and 1 lockout, more than three; in 42 strikes and 1 lockout 
the number: of employers was not reported. 

One hundred and sixty-one strikes and 3 lockouts were reported 
as ending in September. Of this number, 112 strikes and 2 lockouts 
began in September and 49 strikes and 1 lockout began in former 
months. Of these, 66 strikes and 1 lockout were reported as ter- 
minating in favor of the employees, 19 strikes and 1 lockout in favor 
of the employers, 41 strikes and 1 lockout were compromised, in 16 
strikes the men returned to work under promise of the employer to 
arbitrate the matter in dispute, while in 19 strikes the result was not 
reported. The duration of 127 of these strikes was given as follows: 
Less than 1 day, 11; 1 day, 5; 2 days, 20; 3 days, 18; 4 days, 8; 5 to 7 
davs, 14; 1 to 2 weeks, 24; 2 to 3 weeks, 8; 3 weeks to 1 month, 9; 
1 to 6 months, 10. The number of days lost was 1,701. Average 
duration of these strikes was less than 13} days. The average dura- 
tion of the 117 strikes that lasted less than one month was about 
74 days. 

It is impossible to state how many strikes were in progress at the 
end of the month. The bureau has a record of the ending in 
October of 21 of the strikes that started in September. It has a 
record of 268 others that started before the month of September 
that are still known to be pending. It is believed, however, that the 
number pending is much larger than these figures would indicate. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GERMANY, 1916.’ 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts during the year 1916 have re- 
cently been published as volume 232 of the Statistics of the German 
Empire (Statistik des Deutschen Reiches). The principal facts 
given in this volume are the following: 

The number of labor disputes reported during the year 1916 is 
considerably greater than the number reported since the outbreak 
of the war up to the end of 1915. A total of 240 strikes with 124,185 
striking workers were reported for 1916, 225 of these strikes being 
offensive strikes and 15 defensive strikes. No lockouts took place 





1 Bremer Biirger-Zeitung. Bremen, Aug. 6, 1917. 
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during the year. For the first five months of the war (August to 
December, 1914) only 26 strikes with 2,084 strikers were reported, 
and the statistics for 1915 show a total of 137 strikes and four 
lockouts with 124,183 striking or locked-out workers. Nevertheless 
the number and intensity of the strikes of 1916 appear very insig- 
nificant if compared with the data of the strike statistics of peace 
times. In 1913, for instance, 2,127 strikes and 337 lockouts with 
311,048 participant workers were officially reported. 

The real extent of labor disputes is best indicated by the number 
of working days lost, which is obtained by multiplying the number 
of striking or locked-out workers with the duration of the disputes. 
During the year 1913 the number of working days lost was 11,190,- 
197; in 1914 it fell to 2,843,895; in 1915 (the first full year of the 
war) it fell still more, namely, to 45,511, and during 1916 it rose to 
245,404, or one-fortieth of the number of days lost in 1913. In 1916 
labor disputes were most extensive in the metal working and ma- 
chinery industry, 1. e., in those industries which now are essentially 
war industries. The number of strikers in these two industry groups 
was 65,081, or more than half of the total number of strikers. The 
next largest number of strikers, namely, 44,166, is reported for the 
mining industry. All other industry groups participate, with small 
numbers of strikers. 

As to the result of the strikes, only 2.4 per cent terminated with 
full success for the strikers; 55.1 per cent were partly successful, 
while 42.5 per cent were unsuccessful. The corresponding per- 
centages for the preceding year were 12.0, 51.7, and 36.3, i. e., much 
more favorable to the strikers. The majority of the labor disputes 
of 1916 were caused by demands for wage increases. 
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IMMIGRATION. 





IMMIGRATION IN AUGUST, 1917. 


The number of immigrant aliens admitted to the United States 
during the year 1916 was 355,767, as compared with 258,678 for the 
year 1915, an increase of 97,089, or 37.5 per cent. There was also 
an increase from month to month during 7 of the 12 months in 
1916. During the current year the figures for the first three months 
show a considerable decrease from month to month. The decrease 
from the preceding month for January, February, and March, 1917, 
is 19.9, 22.3, and 19.4 per cent, respectively. For April, however, 
the number of immigrant aliens admitted shows an increase of 32.5 
per cent over the number admitted in March. As compared with 
April, the figures for May show a decrease of 48.9 per cent. The 
figures for June indicate an increase of 5.5 per cent over those for 
May. During July immigration reached a very low point, only 
9,367 immigrant aliens having been admitted, a total even smaller 
than that for May, which was the smallest total for any month in 
many years. As compared with figures for July, however, those for 
August show an increase of 7.3 per cent. These facts are brought 
vut in the following table: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 
1913 TO 1917. 


























} 1917 
: one Per cent 
Month. 1913 | 1914 1915 =| = 1916 | ieanenee 
Number. | over 
| preceding 
| month. 
| 
I aE 46,441 44,708 15, 431 | 17, 293 24,745 119.9 
I de da raulaleie ccs ese vous 59, 156 46, 873 13, 873 | 24,740 19, 238 1 22.3 
cate titiin neki eens Rs? 96,958 | 92, 621 19, 263 | 27, 586 15, 512 119.4 
i dhiciusaientideessewsss 136,371 | 119, 885 24, 532 30, 560 20, 523 32.3 
sis intsnth edciheidoninant 137,262 | 107,796 26, 069 31, 021 | 10, 487 1 48.9 
POND 60.0. evi cic cevccsesectess 176, 261 | 71, 728 22, 598 30, 764 | 11, 095 5.5 
i kta s0<<b onc vcemacceosecess 138, 244 60, 377 21, 504 25, 035 | 9, 367 115.6 
eb tbs sudvedienvebdeas.s 126, 180 37, 706 21, 949 29, 975 10, 047 | 7.3 
a aa os alate inis 136, 247 | 29, 143 24,513 | ARO ree 
SRN GUA vo divebeees ices te 134, 440 | 30, 416 25, 450 | SESS, 50 Darah wdeedaece sss 
sede cupsounnes 104, 671 | 26, 298 24, 545 | I 
December..........-...-..2--. 95, 387 | 20,044 18, 901 | 30, 902 | elon dabces eae siae,.., 
1 Decrease. 
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Classified by races, the number of immigrant aliens admitted into 
and emigrant aliens departing from the United States during August, 
1916 and 1917, was as follows: 





IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM THE 
UNITED STATES, AUGUST, 1916 AND 1917. 























| 
Admitted. Departed 
‘ 
Race. | | | 
August, | August, | August, \ugust, 
1916. | 1917. | 1916. 1917 
African (black)............. RP ere een ee ae oe eee 606 517 109 6 
i ee tide waded da tebabacebeensd ad eatenas 202 19 39 | 355 
Ns oe, ccegacacndtnus vawabetaes anne 25 10 2 | } 
Bulgarian, Servian, Montemegrin.................-......... - 110 13 10 342 
CN Eatin eh sake suse <csce PETS 9) ER SE a ee ee eae 145 151 192 | 243 
Croatian and Slovenian... .. iwi ' Pitawateraaee ined 39 | eee aiceat 
Cds chasis sabe ets e0ess0 eal ACI as teaib so eens: weet tector aie = 4188 175 144 RI 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, Herzegovinian........ PO, ee 8 » = . 
Dutch and Flemish. ...-.... Fee ee eis tee aces 741 103 | 9 4] 
East Indian. .... ; : : ee ee 13 g | 2 3 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





OFFICIAL—UNITED STATES. 


KaAnsAs.—Department of Labor and Industry. Report on coal-mine acciden's 
Topeka, 1917. 67 pp. 

Devoted almost exclusively to a report, including testimony taken, on two 
coal-mine disasters, in one of which 20 men lost their lives; in the other, two 
were suffocated. During the year 1916, 54 fatal accidents occurred in Coal 
mines, the largest number, 19, or 35.2 per cent, being caused by falls of rock. 
Of 1,015 nonfatal accidents, 305, or 30 per cent, were due to cars, 250, or 24.5 
per cent, to falls of rock, and 245, or 24.1 per cent, to miscellaneous causes. 
The report tabulates fatalities in coal mines from January 1, 1900, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1917, showing a total of 529, of which 248, or 46.9 per cent, were cause 
by falis of roof or slate, while 119 men, or 22.5 per cent, met their death whi'e 
firing shots. On account of the disasters mentioned above, the record for 1915 
is the largest of any year during the 17-year period. 





MAssACHUSETTS.—Bureau of Statistics. Forty-serenth annual report of ti 
statistics of labor for the year 1916. Public Document No. 15. Bostoi, 
1917. Six parts im one volume. 59, 108, 60, 83, 254, 59 pp. 

The various parts comprising this volume have been issued as labor bu!- 
letins, and include (1) Fifteenth annual directory of labor organizations in 
Massachusetts, 1916 (see Monruiy Review for August, 1916, p. 94); (2) Sixth 
annual report on union scale of wages and hours of labor in Massachuseti- 
1915 (see MonTHLY Review for September, 1916, p. 102); (3) Rates of wages 
and hours of labor in steam and electric railway service in Massachusetts (see 
MontTHLy Review for October, 1916, p. 93): (4) Labor legisiation in Massa 
chusetts, 1916 (see MontHiy Review for January, 1917, p. 158); (5) Labor 
injunctions in Massachusetts (see Montuity Review for May, 1917, p. 795) i 
(6) Eighth annual report on labor organizations for the year 1915 (se 
MontTHLY Review for July, 1917, p. 162). 


sidpinetl 


-—— Fourth annual report of the State Board of Labor and Industries, Jan- 
wary, 1917. Boston, 1917. 197 pp. 

That portion of this report which relates to industrial health and occupa- 
tional diseases is noted on pages 202 to 204 of this issue of the MonTH_ty 
REVIEW. 

MicnHicAn.—Department of Labor. Thirty-fourth annual report. Lansing, 1917. 
627 pp. ; 

Although not stated, the statistics indicate for the most part that this report 
covers the calendar year 1916. The commissioner comments on “ the phenomena! 
growth of the industries of our State,” noting the fact that during the year 
covered by the report there was an increase of 104,272 wage earners over the 
number employed during the preceding year in the factories and workshops of 
the State. It is recommended that the fire marshal and the commissioner of 
labor be designated and empowered to prepare standard specifications for all 
fire escapes to be used throughout the State; that the industrial accident board 
be authorized te establish an office in each of the industrial cities of the State 
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where injured workers may apply for information as to their rights under the 

uw; that legislation should be enacted fixing, for all male employees, the 

number of hours which shall constitute the standard workday, the provision 
of the present 54-hour law affecting certain classes of female employees being 

extended so as to include all female employees and all males as well; that a 

special legislative committee be appointed to investigate and report on the 

employment situation throughout the State; and that a more liberal appropria- 
tion be made available to carry on the work of the free employment bureaus. 

The commissioner believes “that the security of a position or job should not 

be the subject of barter and exchange,” and that those desiring work should be 

furnished information free and as expeditiously as possible as to where it can 
be secured. To this end five additional free employment offices were established 
during the year, “and so steadily has the business increased that last year 
we succeeded in furnishing nearly double the number of positions which we had 
furnished the year previous, and at the amazingly low cost of a fraction over 

13 cents each.” The number of positions secured, according to the report, 

was 104,048, 

The report tabulates 191 accidents in 15 coal mines, 2 of the accidents being 
fatal, 18 serious, 66 severe, and 110 slight. 

During the year 14,692 factories and workshops were inspected, the number 
of workers employed being 557,537, wages being paid to 543.442. The aggre- 
gate wages paid was $1,515.171.06 and the average daily wage was $2.78. The 
number of girls under 16 years of age employed was 550, their average daily 
wage being $1.01, and the number of boys under 16 years of age employed was 
1,106, their average daily wage being $1.17. 

MicHican.—Annual report of the inspector of mines, Marquette County, for the 
year ending September 30, 1917. |Ishpeming, October 1, 1917.) 19 pp. 

Gives details of 15 fatal accidents, 5 of which were caused by falls of rock 
or ore from roof or wall, and 4 by falling down shafts; 2 were surface acci- 
dents. There were 21 serious and 29 slight accidents. Of 117 mines in the 
county, 35 were in operation, employing 5,569 men. The accident rate per 
1,000 employees was 2.69. 

Mrnnesota.—Department of Labor and Industries. Bulletin No. 14. Court 
decisions, attorney generals opinions, Department of Labor opinions, rela- 
tive to the workmen's compensation act. St. Paul, September, 1917. 49 pp. 

Contains decisions on the following subjects: Determination of compensation ; 
dependency ; employments covered by compensation act; injuries, when covered 
by act; limitations, when effective; medical; procedure; territorial scope of 
act; third party cases; computation of wages; words and phrases. 

NEw Jersey.—Department of Labor. Thirty-ninth annual report of the Bureau 
of Industrial Statistics for the year ending October 31, 1916. Trenton, 
1917. 275 pp. 

The thirty-ninth annual report of the bureau of industrial statistics of the 
New Jersey Department of Labor is presented in three parts included in one 
volume, giving (1) the statistics of manufactures; (2) a report and analytical 
review of steam-railroad operations in the State, with particular reference to 
labor conditions as regards the working time and wages of all classes of labor 
employed; and also a compilation of prices of a selected list of food supplies 
based on reports from retail dealers representing all cities, towns, and rural 
centers of the State; (3) a comprehensive presentation of current industrial 
history as shown by the erection of new buildings for industrial purposes and 
the enlargement of old establishments: changes in working hours and wages; 
industrial property destroyed by fire; organization of trade and labor unions; 
and a detailed record of strikes and lockouts. 
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PENNSYLYANIA.—-Department of Labor and Indusiry. Monthly bulletin, June, 
1917. Harrisburg, 1917. 54 pp. 

The leading article in this issue is the report of an investigation of the healt} 
of 400 tobacco workers, preceded by a statement of the establishment by the 
Department of Labor and Industry, in cooperation with the University of Penn- 
sylvania, of a clinic for the study of occupational diseases. Reports by the 
bureaus of statistics and information and of workmen’s compensation show that 
1,032 workers were killed during the first four months of 1917, and that 82,044 
other workers were injured; that during the same period compensation amount- 
ing to $1,529,932.55 was awarded to dependents of workers killed, and $816.- 
159.01 to workers disabled. Records of accidents during 1916 show a total of 
255,616, of which 2,670 were fatal. Industrial accidents caused workers to 
lose time equivalent to 3,025,371 working days, the total amount of wages los! 
being $7,535,059. Approximately 23.4 per cent of the accidents caused disabili- 
ties exceeding 14 days in duration. 

UNITED StTates.—Congress. Senate. Document No. 84. British Labor’s War 
Message to American Labor. Addresses and discussions at a meeting of 
the committee on labor of the Council of National Defense, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 15, 1917. Washington, 1917. 100 pp. 

The addresses and discussions appearing in this pamphlet present in con- 
cise form, from authoritative sources, detailed information relative to the indus- 
trial problems which Great Britain has been called upon to face by reason of 
the war and the methods that have been employed for their adjustment. The 
purpose of the meeting of the committee on labor of the Council of National 
Defense, at which the addresses were given, was to afford an opportunity for 
American labor to receive the benefit of and profit by the British experience 
in meeting industrial problems. There were about 200 members and guests 
present, representing all phases of our industrial and civic life, and “the 
addresses and discussion proved of extraordinary practical value, both from 
the standpoint of industrial justice and of the highest patriotism.” 








House. Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Hearings 
on H. R. 5723, to amend the Bureau of Insurance act so as to insure the 
men in the Army and Navy. August 11, 1917. Washington, 1917. 29 pp. 

Included in this pamphlet is a copy of the proposed amendment, which, with 
certain changes, subsequently became a law, and a copy of the letter by the 

Secretary of the Treasury to the President outlining the purposes of the amend 

ment. 

—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Advanced first-aid instruc- 
tion for miners: a report on standardization. Washington, 1917. 154 pp. 

This publication, prepared with the assistance of the Red Cross, is an effort 
to standardize first-aid practices as applied by the Bureau of Mines rescue 
corps. It is intended to be used as a textbook for the guidance of the bureau's 
teachers, and is also to serve as a guide and reference book to miners and 
others. 





Control of hookworm infection at the deep gold mines of the 
mother lode, California, by Dr. James G. Cumming and Joseph H. White. 
Bulletin 139. Washington, 1917. 52 pp. Illustrated. 


The United States Bureau of Mines, working with the California State Indus- 
trial Aecident Commission and the State board of health, has made an investi- 
gation of hookworm infection in the deep geld mines of the mother lode in 
California, a report of which appeared in July, 1917, under the above title. 

In this investigation an examination of 1,096 miners from 8 mother lode 
mines revealed 337 cases (31 per cent) of infection, by far the largest propor- 
tion being among miners working underground. But little attention was given 
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to determining the source of the infection, the important fact to be faced being 
that it is present in these mines and ought to be eradicated. 

The investigation showed that the skip tenders and bosses and repair men 
are more liable to infection than the miners and the muckers and car men; 
also that the proportion ef infection is greatest among Austrian workers and 
least among Italian workers, no satisfactory explanation of this fact being 
given, 

The report includes recommendations for the prevention of hookworm infee- 
tion, applicable primarily to the mother lode workers, but containing sugges- 
tions of practical value to operators of other mines where hookworm infection 
iluy appear. 

OFFICIAL—FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRALIA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics, Labor and Industrial Branch. 
Report No. 7. Prices, purchasing power of money, wages, trade-unions, 
unemployment, and general industrial conditions, 1916, Melbourne, 1917, 
pp. 383-586. 

Portions of this report are noted on pages 131, 142, and 143 of this issue of 
the MonTHLY REVIEW. 

— (Vuicror1A).—Report of the registrar of friendly societies, for the year 

1916. Melbourne, 1917. 4 pp. 

DENMARK.—Sygekasseinspektorens. Indberetning til Indenrigsminisieriet for 
aaret 1916. Copenhagen, 1917. 36 pp. 

The annual report of the inspector general of sickness insurance funds for 
the year 1916, presented in two parts, one covering the operations of recognized 
sickness insurance funds, and the other the operations of funds entirely sub- 
ject to Government supervision. Shows the number of funds, the number of 
persons insured, and the number receiving benefits; also a statement of receipts 
und expenses. 

FRANCE.—Ministéres du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale, de la Guerre 
et de Vinterieur. Office National des Mutilés et Réformés de la Guerre. 
Bulletin No. 1 (Latraits) Année 1916. Paris, 1917. 69 pp. 

The National Office for Soldiers Maimed and Invalided in the War (Office 
National des Mutilés et Réformés de la Guerre) was created by a joint decree 
of the ministers of war, interior, and labor, under date of March 2, 1916. Its 
object is to coordinate public and private effort and to bring together infor- 
mation for the purpose of facilitating the return of war invalids to active 
life under conditions most advantageous to the welfare of all concerned. 
The office comprises (1) an administrative committee in charge of general 
questions and the centralization of information relating to war invalids, (2) 
a commission of reeducation to give advice on technical questions of reeduca- 
tion and on the granting of subsidies for reeducational centers, and (3) an 
advisory board whose purpose is to safeguard the general interests of the 
men, The national office unites in a common work the departmental and 
local committees organized in the various departments. 

The bulletin discusses in detail the purpose, organization, and program of 
the national office and the departmental committees for the reeducation, em- 
ployment, and support of the war invalid. Included there are reprints of laws 
passed and a summary of proposed legislation on the subject and a list of 
departmental committees and schools of reeducation, which indicates the 
number of pupils that can be accommodated and the occupations taught. 

A study based on this bulletin and such additional information as can be 
obtained, will appear in a future issue of the MonTHLY Review. 


Great Britarin.—County Borough of Salford. Annual report of the medical 
officer of health for the year 1916. Manchester and London, 1917. 190 pp. 
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GREAT Britain.—Home Office. Mines and quarries. General report with statis. 
tics for 1916. Part 1: Divisional statistics and reports, London, 1917. 63 pp. 
Notes a total of 998,063 persons employed in and about 2.847 coal mines 
in Great Britain and Ireland; 19,455 employed in and about 468 metalliferoys 
mines in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Isle of Man; and 48,196 employe: 
in and about 5,476 quarries (more than 20 feet deep) in the three places 
mentioned. The statistics of fatalities are as follows: 


NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED AND NUMBER KILLED IN MINES AND QUARRIES IN 
1916, SHOWING FATALITY RATES IN 1916 AS COMPARED WITH 1915. 


























Fatality rates. 
Number . 
Item. employed. Accidents. - 
1916 | 1915 
| MS a SER Ae eee aye SPP Se Pg 998, 063 1,313 1.32 1.3 
Metalliferous. ....--.-. aah kth alee tinal din dix wale een Le 19, 455 23 1.18 1.06 
Sn ae aa Lind teeth tetetetn senna 48, 196 58 1. 20 1.19 











—— Local Government Board. Forty-sirth annual report of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, 1916-17. London, 1917. 3 pts. in 1 (59 pp.). 

On account of the war the report, it is stated, is much abbreviated. The 
report of a year ago noted a continued diminution in the activities of the loca! 
authorities in housing matters, a remark which applies with even greater force 
to the year under review. 

The board sanctioned loans to 11 local authorities during the year, to the 
amount of £58,531 ($284,841.11). This is only one-twentieth of the loans 
sanctioned in 1914-15. Five of the 11 loans, amounting to £55,712 ($271,122.45), 
were for war requirements, and would make possible the erection of 218 houses. 
Ministry of labor. Agreements between employers and workpeople with 
regard to the substitution of female for male labor in industries other than 
the manufacture of munitions reported to the Ministry of Labor up to May 

1, 1917. 48 pages. 

Copies of agreements regulating the substitution of female for male labor in 
23 industries, ranging from gold, silver, and electroplating to cooperage and 
brass manufacture. The earliest, signed May 12, 1915, is a very brief and 
informal agreement that manufacturers of china and earthenware who engage 
women to fill the places left vacant by men going to the war shall employ them 
at the same wages and under the same conditions as those of the men whose 
places they fill, with the distinct understanding that the men on their return 
shall have the first claim on their old places. The later agreements become 
increasingly precise as to the extent to which women may be introduced, the 
kind of work they may do, and the wages they are to receive. Also, they become 
more insistent that women are not to be employed on any other ground than 
the impossibility of securing men. It is a frequent provision that women shall 
be employed in place of men only “ where and for so long as it is not possible 
to obtain competent male labor.” 

Very generally it is provided that the women thus engaged shall hold their 
positions only while the scarcity of men persists. In a few cases three or six 
months are allowed after the declaration of peace for the dismissal of female 
workers employed under these agreements, but more often it is expressly stated 
that the agreement is an emergency measure to be effective only during the 
continuance of the present war. 

In the larger industries there are carefully \.urKed out scales of wages which 
the women are to receive. Where such scales are not agreed upon it is usually 
stated that they shall be paid the same wages “as are now paid to males for 
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an equivalent quantity of work.” Little effort is apparent to safeguard their 
health, though it is sometimes stipulated that they are not to be employed in 
eceupations for which they are not physically fit. There is a conspicuous failure 
to provide that membership in a trade-union shall be a condition of employment 
for women substitutes. One binders’ union stipulates that in employing women 
preference shall be given those who belong te the union, and in another agree- 
ment it is provided that women engaged in making clay tobacco pipes shall 
within one month after employment join the national union; apart from these 
two instances the subject is ignored. 


GreEAT BritaAin.—[National Health Insurance.| National Insurance’ Acts. 
Handbook for the use of approved societies (Irish edition). Dublin, 1917. 
317 pp. Price, 18. 9d., net. 

The announced purpose of this volume is to provide the officers of approved 
societies with a book of reference to which they can turn for information on pro- 
cedure and for assistance in the application of the provisions of acts and regu- 
lations. It is believed that complaints will be considerably reduced if in any 
difficulty which may arise a member's rights and duties are explained to him. 





Substitution of women for men, Tabular reports by H. M. Inspectors of 
Factorics showing the present position in industries other than munitions 
industries. January, 1917. 

Reports on 31 industries, showing to what extent women have been substi- 
tuted for men, on what processes they are working, how far these processes 
are considered suitable for them in normal times, the amount of training 
required, and any reasons militating against their employment. The extent of 
substitution seems greatest in industries in which before the war women were 
but little employed, 

Inpta.—Government of Madras. Home Department (Judicial). Factories Re- 
port, 1916. Madras, July 17, 1917. 15 pp. 

Reports a total of 460 factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1911, 
2mploying a daily average of 91,415 operatives, an increase of 6,996 over 1915. 
Approximately 25 per cent of those employed were women and children. The 
daily wages paid to the main classes of labor in factories in the Presidency 
ranged from 1 rupee 4 annas 8 pie (41.9 cents), paid to engine drivers, to 
4 annas 6 pie (9.1 cents), paid to messengers. There were 420 accidents (15 
being fatal), the accident rate per 100 operatives employed being 0.46. The 
number of accidents is an increase of 23.5 per cent over 1915. 

ScoTLanp.—Royal commission on housing in Scotland. Report of the royal 
commission on the housing of the industrial population of Scotland, rural 
and urban. Edinburgh, 1917. 460 pp. (Cd, 8731.) Price, 4s. 

A review of this report appears on pages 229 to 234 of this number of the 
MonTHLY REVIEW. 


UNOFFICIAL. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE. Business and the war: An investigation of 
the ability of America’s industries to serve the Government and care for 
the needs of private consumers during the war. New York, Alcrander 
Hamilton Institute, 1917. 46 pp: 

A survey of American trade and industry immediately before and since 
the outbreak of the war. In an appendix is a detailed list of war orders by 
the United States from the time of our entrance into the conflict up to July 31, 
as far as such information is available. Eight pages of the booklet are devoted 
to the effects of the war upon business in Canada. 

Boycr, W. Scorr, Ph. D. Economic and social history of Choiwan County, N. C., 
1880-1915. New York, Columbia University, 1917. 293 pp. 
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CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING. Federal aid 
vocational education. By I. L. Kandel. Bulletin No. 10. 576 Fifth 
nue, New York City. [1917.] 127 pp. 

Gives the legislative history of Federal aid for vocational education, a sta;o. 
ment of constitutional and educational precedents upon which vocational edy 
tion is based, and brief chapters on recent movements for Federal grants 
education, land-grant colleges, and students of agriculture, and an outline 
the curricula of agricultural colleges. 


{ 
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CoLz, G. D. H., AND ARNotT, R. Pace. Trade-unionism on the railways: |i. 
history and problems. London, Allen & Unwin, 1917. 147 pp. Pric 
cloth, 28. 6d.; paper, 18. Fabian Research Department, Trade-union seri: s 
No, 2. 

This book was planned and partly written in 1913-14, but has been thoroug! 
revised and now constitutes a comprehensive study of trade-unionism on | 
railways of Great Britain from its earliest history to the spring of 1917. 
Trade-unionists in every industry are looking forward to the problems whi: 
will confont them after the war. “The organized railway workers have » 
enviable chance of leading the way for the whole trade-union movement ai 
for this they have need to equip themselves with the fullest possible knowledee 
of their industry and of its organization.” 


Dr VESSELITSKY, V. The home worker and her outlook: A descriptive stud 
of tadoresses and bor makers. London, G. Bell & Sons, 1916. 118 jp). 
Price, 2s. net. Ratan Tata Foundation (University of London), Studies i 
the minimum wage, No. 4. 

The object of this study is to supplement earlier reports on the working o 
the British Minimum Wage Act of 1909 by examining its effect upon hon 
workers in the London tailoring and box-making industries. 


ELLINGER, BARNARD. Productivity of labor after the war. Leeds (Eng.), 
Inman & Sons, 1917. 24 pp. Price, 6d. 
A paper read before the Bankers’ Institute, Manchester, England, in Januar) 
1917. 


Jackson, D. D., AND Buswet1t, A. M. Disinfection of tannery wastes. In 
Journal of the American Leather Chemists’ Association, June, 1917. pp 
229-253. 

About two years ago an epidemic of anthrax was said to have been caused 
by the infection of meadows by the waste from a tannery. The authors were 
requested to investigate the subject and devise means for treating the effluent 
from the tannery which would prevent the possibility of any further spren: 
of infectious matter, The investigation showed that anthrax was at times 
present in the factory effluent. Accordingly laboratory experiments were ¢ar- 
ried out with various disinfectants to determine what was the most effective 
and least expensive method of treating the sewage. 


The results of these experiments are summarized in the article under review. 
As far as the authors are aware the installation described is “the only one 
where disinfection of a tannery effluent for the prevention of spread of anthrax 
has been attempted on a large. scale and over a long period.” Though on six 
occasions anthrax has been found in the raw sewage, at no time since the 
installation was complete—a period of 14 months—has it been found in the 
treated sewage. 


MILLER, JosepH DaANa, ED. Single tar yearbook (quinquennial): The history. 
principles, and application of the single-taxr philosophy. New York, Single 
Tax Review Publishing Co., 1917. 460 pp. Bibliography. 

NATIONAL CANNERS’ AssocrAaTIOonN. Canners’ directory and lists of members of 
the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association and the National Canned 
Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association. Washington, D. C., 1739 H 
Street, 1917. 170 pp. 
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NATIONAL CHIED LaBorR CoMMITTEE. Federal aid to elementary education. A 
reprint from The Child Labor Bulletin, May, 1917. 105 Bast 22d Street, 
New York City. 12 pp. 

Contains two articles, one by John Dewey, of Columbia University, and the 
other by Hon. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education. 
~The rural child-labor problem. By A. C. Monahan. A reprint from The 
Child-Labor Bulletin, May, 1917. 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 
8 pp. 

ReA, SAMUEL. How the States can cooperate in the efficient national regulation 

of railroads. Philadelphia, Allen, Lane & Scott, 1917. 30 pp. 


An address by the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad system before the 
National Association of Railroad Commissioners, at Washington, D. C.. in 
October of the present year, on the pressing need for the cooperation of the 
State commissions with national agencies. 

RECALLED TO LiFE, No. 2, SEPTEMBER, 1917. London, 1917. pp. 205-820. Edited 
by Lord Charnwood. 

The first issue of Recalled to Life, a journal devoted to the care, reeduea- 
tion, and return to civil life of disabled sailors and soldiers, issued in June, 
1917, was reviewed in the MONTHLY REviEeEw for October, 1917, pp. 48—52. 

The September number, under title “ Recent developments,” reviews arrange- 
ments for the eare of the disabled made by the Pension Ministry, the Wer 
Office, and the British Red Cross Society, which are in progress or which have 
been recently completed. In an article called “A general survey” the editor 
outlines the different forms which disablement takes and the needs arising in 
each case, the actual extent to which provision for these needs is lacking or is 
relatively complete, the practical issues involved in controversies in the mutter, 
and the functions of the different authorities and institutions in regard te 
disabled men. There is a brief account of reeducation and reemployment of 
crippled sailors by Fleet Surg. P. Hamilton Boyden. A statement concerning the 
general attitude of the Labor Party toward the question of the treatment of 
disablement caused in war, made by G. J. Wardie, M. P., is reprinted else- 
where in this Review. A report on the “ Management of neurasthenia and 
allied disorders,” contributed by Sir John Collie, president of the special 
medical board for neurasthenia and allied nervous diseases, and director of 
institutions for neurasthenia, under the Ministry of Pensions, deals with causes, 
effects, and treatment of nervous diseases. Of the 160,000 to 170,000 pensioners 
about 20 per cent are suffering from functional nervous diseases. A counsidera- 
tion of steps which are being taken to secure for the tuberculous soldier the 
care best suited to him is presented by Maj. P. Horton-Smith Hartley. There 
are also brief surveys of the work in Canada, Newfoundland, India, and 
South Africa, and a report of the constitution and proceedings of the joint 
committee on institutional treatment for the period February 12, 1917, to 
August 12, 1917. This committee, representing the Ministry of Pensions, the 
War Pensions Statutory Committee, the War Office, and a joint war committee 
of the British Red Cross Society and the Order of St. John of Jerusalem in 
England, has for its function the arrangement for provision of suitable in- 
stitutional treatment for paraphlegiecs, neurasthenics, epileptics, and advanced 
cases of tuberculosis. A letter from Mr. A. Gwynne James, a county court 
judge under the workmen’s compensation acts, calls attention to the need for 
orthopedics in industrial accident cases, and the necessity for perpetuation of 
the institutions and training now being founded for injured soldiers, that they 
may be available to the English workman. The Joseph and Jane Cowen Home 
for the training for disabled soldiers and sailors at New-Castle-upon-Tyne, and 
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the Lord Roberts Memorial workshops are described. There is a list of the 
special hospitals and special institutions which have been established in Great 
Britain. 
RUSSELL, BERTRAND. Principles of social reconstruction. London, Allen ¢ 
Unwin, 1917. 252 pp. 

Lectures written in 1915 and delivered in the beginning of 1916. Includeq 
among these reviews because of the chapter on “ Property,” 
pages and dealing largely with the present industrial system. 


consisting of 32 


SPooNER, HeNry J. Industrial fatigue in its relation to maximum output, 
London, Copartnership Publishers, 1917. 59 pp. Price, 6d. net. 

Reprinted by the Labor Copartnership Association from Copartnership, De- 
cember, 1916, to May, 1917, with forewords by Sir Robert A. Hadfield, chair- 
man of Messrs. Hadfields (Ltd.), and Mr. J. R. Clynes, M. P., district secre. 
tary of the National Union of General Workers. These papers form a valu- 
able contribution to the discussion of the length of the working day by an 
authority on the science of industrial engineering. 

THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, Boston. Women’s work in war time, by 
W. Irving Bullard, Manager Textile Department. Cambridge, Mass., The 
University Press, 1917. 85 pp. 

A discussion of the replacement of men by women in Great Britain in the 
wool industry, the cotton industry, printing, bleaching and dyeing, hosiery and 
knitting, heavy and light clothing manufacture, leather tanning and currying, 
boot and shoe manufacturing, the leather trade (case and fancy leather), the 
glove industry, soap and candle trades, paper making, glass-bottle and flint- 
glass trades, woodworking trades, pottery (coarse ware) and brick trade, china 
aud earthen ware trade, silver and electro plate trades, the chemical industries, 
color, paint and varnish trade, and in sugar refineries. Gives lists of processes 
in which women have either wholly or in part taken the place of men. 
WEYFORTH, WILLIAM O. The organizability of labor. Baltimore, Johns Hop- 

kins Press, 1917. 277 pp. Johns Hopkins University Studies, Scrics 
XXXV, No. 2. 

A monograph by the present instructor in economics in Western Reserve 
University. The sources of information for the conclusions drawn were trade- 
union publications, various Government reports, the work of other students 
along the same lines, and personal interviews with trade-union officials. 

A summing up of the factors affecting organization leads the author to the 
conelusion that “on the whole, those influences favorable to organization are 
likely to increase in importance in the future, and the unfavorable influences 
seem likely to decline.” 

WHETHAM, WiLitIAM CrEecin DAMPIER. The war and the nation: A study in 
constructive politics. London, John Murray, 1917. 312 pp. Bibliographies. 

YouNGsTtown [On10O] SHEET & TuBE Co. Rules and instructions. Third 
edition, July, 1917. 98 pp. 

General rules and rules applicable to each department of the plant are pre- 
sented, preceded by a brief outline of the safety organization of the company 
and by instructions to superintendents and to foremen. The pamphlet contains 
also rules for emergency work, instructions for resuscitation, information 
applicable to the employment bureau, and a statement of the benefits afforded 
by the relief association. a 

Safety first. 22 pp. Illustrated, 

This pamphlet describes the safety and welfare work as carried on by the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and is a reprint of an article which was 
prepared by the safety director for publication in the Electric Journal of 


August [1917]. 
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